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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I IS  a  memorial  of  veneration  and 
gratitude  to  the  “  Man  of  the  Age/’  this  volume 
is  prefented  to  the  Public.  In  fele&ing  its  contents 
from  the  numerous  Orations  delivered  on  the  death 
of  this  illuftrious  character,  the  Publifhers  have  been 
guided  lefs  by  their  own,  than  by  public  opinion. 

Many  Orations,  probably  of  equal  merit  with 
taoie  contained  in  this  volume,  have  from  neceffity 
been  omitted.  They  have  aimed  to  take  fome  of 

the  mod  valuable  that  have  been  delivered  in  differ¬ 
ent  States. 


Copyrights  of  many  of  the  Eulogies  and  Orations  inferted  in  this 
volume,  have  been  fecured  according  to  Law. 
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.funeral  ^Dratton 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 
-DELIVERED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  CONGRESS,  DEC.  2 <5,  1799, 


BT  MAJOR-GENERAL  HENRT  LEE , 
Member  of  Congrefs  from  Virginia. 


In  obedience  to  your*  will,  I  rife  your 
humble  organ,  with  the  hope  of  executing  a  part  of 
the  fyftem  of  public  mourning  which  you  have  been 
pleafed  to  adopt,  commemorative  of  the  death  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  and  mod  beloved  perfonage  this  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  produced  ;  and  which,  while  it  tranfmits 
to  pofterity  your  fenfe  of  the  awful  event,  faintly  rep- 
refents  your  knowledge  of  the  confummate  excellence 
you  fo  cordially  honour. 

Defperate,  indeed,  is  any  attempt  on  earth  to  meet 
correfpondently  this  difpenfation  of  Heaven  ;  for,  while 
with  pious  refignation  we  fubmit  to  the  will  of  an  all- 
gracious  Providence,  we  can  never  ceafe  lamenting,  in 
our  finite  view  of  Omnipotent  Wifdom,  the  heart-rend¬ 
ing  privation  for  which  our  nation  weeps.  When  the 
civilized  world  lhakes  to  its  centre  j  when  every  mo¬ 
ment  gives  birth  to  ilrange  and  momentous  changes  j 
when  our  peaceful  quarter  of  the  globe,  exempt  as  it 
happily  has  been  from  any  fhare  in  the  flaughter  of  the 

*  The  two  Houfes  of  Congrefs, 
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human  race,  may  yet  be  compelled  to  abandon  her  pa¬ 
cific  policy,  and  to  rifle  the  doleful  cafualties  of  war ; 
what  limit  is  there  to  the  extent  of  our  lofs  ?  None 
within  the  reach  of  my  words  to  exprefs  ;  none  which 
your  feelings  will  not  difavow. 

The  founder  of  our  federate  republic — our  bulwark 
in  war,  our  guide  in  peace,  is  no  more  !  O  that  this 
were  but  queftionable  !  Hope,  the  comforter  of  the 
wretched,  would  pour  into  our  agonizing  hearts  its 
balmy  dew.  But,  alas  !  there  is  no  hope  for  us  ;  our 
Washington  is  removed  forever  !  Poffeffing  the 
ftouteft  frame  and  pureft  mind,  he  had  paffed  nearly  to 
his  fixty-eighth  year,  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  health, 
when,  habituated  by  his  care  of  us  to  neglefl:  himfelf, 
a  flight  cold,  difregarded,  became  inconvenient  on  Fri¬ 
day,  oppreflive  on  Saturday,  and,  defying  every  medi¬ 
cal  interpofition,  before  the  morning  of  Sunday  put  an 
end  to  the  beft  of  men.  An  end,  did  I  fay  ?  His  fame 
furvives  !  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the  earth,  and 
by  the  extent  of  the  human  mind.  He  furvives  in  our 
hearts — in  the  growing  knowledge  of  our  children — iri 
the  affection  of  the  good  throughout  the  world.  And 
when  our  monuments  fhall  be  done  away  ;  when  na¬ 
tions  now  exifting  fhall  be  no  more  ;  when  even  our 
young  and  far-fpreading  empire  fhall  have  perifhed  ; 
liill  will  our  W ashington’s  glory  unfaded  fhine,  and 
die  not,  until  love  of  virtue  ceafe  on  earth,  or  earth  it- 
felf  finks  into  chaos  ! 

How,  my  fellow-citizens,  fhall  I  fingle  to  your  grate¬ 
ful  hearts  his  pre-eminent  worth  ?  Where  fhall  I  be¬ 
gin,  in  opening  to  your  view  a  character  throughout 
fublime  ?  Shall  I  fpeak  of  his  warlike  achievements, 
all  fpringing  from  obedience  to  his  country’s  will,  all 
directed  to  his  country’s  good  ? 

Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  banks  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  to  fee  your  youthful  Washington  fupporting, 
in  the  difmal  hour  of  Indian  viftory,  the  ill-fated  Brad- 
dock,  and  faving,  by  his  judgment  and  by  his  valour, 
the  remains  of  a  defeated  army,  preffed  by  the  con¬ 
quering  favage  foe  ?  or  when,  opprefied  America  no- 
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bly  refolving  to  rifk  her  all  in  defence  of  her  violated 
rights,  he  was  elevated  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Con- 
grefs  to  the  command  of  her  armies  ?  Will  you  follow 
him  to  the  high  grounds  of  Bofton,  where,  to  an  un- 
difciplined,  courageous  and  virtuous  yeomanry,  his 
prefence  gave  the  (lability  of  fyftem,  and  infufed  the 
invincibility  of  love  of  country  ?  Or  fhall  I  carry  you 
to  the  painful  fcenes  of  Long-Bland,  York-Ifland  and 
New-Jerfey,  when,  combating  fuperior  and  gallant  ar¬ 
mies,  aided  by  powerful  fleets,  and  led  by  chiefs  high 
in  the  roll  of  fame,  he  flood  the  bulwark  of  our  fafety, 
undifmayed  by  difafter,  unchanged  by  change  of  for¬ 
tune  ?  Or  will  you  view  him  in  the  precarious  fields 
of  Trenton,  where  deep  gloom,  unnerving  every  arm, 
reigned  triumphant  through  our  thinned,  worn  down, 
unaided  ranks — himfelf  unmoved  ?  Dreadful  was  the 
night.  It  was  about  this  time  of  winter.  The  florm 
raged.  The  Delaware,  rolling  furioufly  with  floating 
ice,  forbad  the  approach  of  man.  Washington,  felf- 
collefted,  viewed  the  tremendous  fcene.  His  country 
called.  Unappalled  by  furrounding  dangers,  he  paflfed 
to  the  hoflile  fhore  ;  he  fought ;  he  conquered.  The 
morning  fun  cheered  the  American  world.  Our  coun¬ 
try  rofe  on  the  event  ;  and  her  dauntlefs  Chief,  pur- 
fuing  his  blow,  completed  in  the  lawns  of  Princeton, 
what  his  vafl  foul  had  conceived  on  the  fhores  of 
Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  flrong  grounds  of  Morriftown  he  led 
his  fmall  but  gallant  band  ;  and  through  an  eventful 
winter,  by  the  high  efforts  of  his  genius,  whofe  match- 
lefs  force  was  meafurable  only  by  the  growth  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  he  held  in  check  formidable  hoflile  legions, 
conducted  by  a  chief  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
famed  for  his  valour  on  the  ever  memorable  heights  of 
Abraham,  where  fell  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and  fince,  our 
much  lamented  Montgomery  ;  all  covered  with  glory. 
In  this  fortunate  interval,  produced  by  his  maflerly 
conduct,  our  fathers,  ourfelves,  animated  by  his  refift- 
lefs  example,  rallied  around  our  country’s  ftandard, 
and  continued  to  follow  her  beloved  Chief  through  the 


various  and  trying  fcenes  to  which  the  deftinies  of  our 
Union  led. 

,Wh°  is  there  Aat  has  forgotten  the  vales  of  Brandy¬ 
wine,  the  fields  of  Germantown,  or  the  plains  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  ?  Every  where  prefent,  wants  of  every  kind  ob- 

ruchng,  numerous  and  valiant  armies  encountering, 
himfelf  a  hoft,  he  afluaged  our  fufferings,  limited  our  pri¬ 
vations,  and  upheld  our  tottering  republic.  Shall  I  dif- 
play  to  you  the  fpread  of  the  fire  of  his  foul,  by  rehearf- 
mg  the  praifes  of  the  hero  of  Saratoga,  and  his  much 
loved  compeer  of  the  Carolinas  ?  No  :  our  Washing¬ 
ton  wears  not  borrowed  glory.  To  Gates,  to  Greene, 
he  gave  without  referve  the  applaufe  due  to  their  emi¬ 
nent  merit ;  and  long  may  the  chiefs  of  Saratoga  and 

o.  Eutaws,  receive  the  grateful  refpeft  of  a  grateful 
people. 

Moving  in  his  own  orbit,  he  imparted  heat  and  light 
to  his  moft  diftant  fatellites  ;  and  combining  the  phyf- 
moral  force  of  all  within  his  fphere,  with  irre- 
fiftible  weight  he  took  his  courfe,  commiferating  folly, 
difdainmg  vice,  difmaying  treafon,  and  invigorating  de- 
ipondency  ;  until  the  aufpicious  hour  arrived,  when, 
united  with  the  intrepid  forces  of  a  potent  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  ally,  he  brought  to  fubmiffion  the  fmce 
conqueror  of  India  ;  thus  finifhing  his  long  career  of 
military  glory  with  a  luftre  correfponding  to  his  great 
name,  and,  in  this  his  laft  aft  of  war,  affixing  the  feal 
of  fate  to  our  nation’s  birth. 

To  the  horrid  din  of  battle  fweet  peace  fucceeded  ; 
and  our  virtuous  Chief,  mindful  only  of  the  common 
good,  in  a  moment  tempting  perfonal  aggrandizement, 
huffied  the  difcontents  of  growing  fedition,  and,  fur¬ 
rendering  his  power  into  the  hands  from  which  he  had 
received  it,  converted  his  fword  into  a  ploughfhare  ; 
teaching  an  admiring  world,  that  to  be  truly  great  you 
mud  be  truly  good. 

Were  I  to  flop  here,  the  pifture  would  be  incom¬ 
plete,  and  the  talk,  impofed  unfinifhed.  Great  as  was 
our  Washington  in  war,  and  as  much  as  did  that 
greatnefs  contribute  to  produce  the  American  republic, 
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it  is  not  in  war  alone  his  pre-eminence  Hands  confpicu- 
ous.  His  various  talents,  combining  all  the  capacities 
of  a  ftatefman  with  thofe  of  a  foldier,  fitted  him  alike 
to  guide  the  councils  and  the  armies  of  our  nation. 
Scarcely  had  he  refted  from  his  martial  toils,  while  his 
invaluable  parental  advice  was  Hill  founding  in  our 
ears,  when  he,  who  had  been  our  fhield  and  our  fword, 
was  called  forth  to  a  &  a  lefs  fplendid,  but  more  im¬ 
portant  part. 

Poflefiing  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  a  ftrong  and 
found  judgment,  calmnefs  and  temper  for  deliberation* 
with  invincible  firmnefs  and  perfeverance  in  refolutions 
maturely  formed  ;  drawing  information  from  all ;  act¬ 
ing  from  himfelf,  with  incorruptible  integrity  and  un¬ 
varying  patriotilm  ;  his  own  fuperiority  and  the  public 
confidence  alike  marked  him  as  the  man  defigned  by 
Heaven  to  lead  in  the  great  political  as  well  as  military 
events  which  have  diftinguifhed  the  era  of  his  life. 

The  finger  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  pointing  at 
Washington,  was  neither  miftaken  nor  unobferved, 
when,  to  realize  the  vaft  hopes  to  which  our  revolution 
had  given  birth,  a  change  of  political  fyftem  became 
indifpenfable. 

How  novel,  how  grand  the  fpeftacle  !  Independent 
States  ftretched  over  an  immenfe  territory,  and  known 
only  by  common  difficulty,  clinging  to  their  union  as 
the  rock  of  their  fafety ;  deciding,  by  frank  compan¬ 
ion  of  their  relative  condition,  to  rear  on  that  rock, 
under  the  guidance  of  reafon,  a  common  government, 
through  whofe  commanding  proteftion,  liberty  and  or¬ 
der,  with  their  long  train  of  bleflings,  fhould  be  fafe  to 
themfelves,  and  the  fure  inheritance  of  their  poflerity. 

This  arduous  tafk  devolved  on  citizens  fele&ed  by 
the  people,  from  knowledge  of  their  wifdom  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  virtue.  In  this  auguft  affembly  of  fages 
and  of  patriots,  Washington  of  courfe  was  found  ; 
and,  as  if  acknowledged  to  be  mo  ft  wife  where  all  were 
wife,  with  one  voice  he  was  declared  their  Chief.  How 
well  he  merited  this  rare  diftindtion,  how  faithful  were 
the  labours  oi  himfelf  and  his  compatriots,  the  work 
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of  their  hands,  and  our  union,  flrength  and  profperity, 
the  fruits  of  that  work,  beft  attefl. 

But  to  have  elfentially  aided  in  prefenting  to  his 
country  this  confummation  of  her  hopes,  neither  fatis- 
hed  the  claims  of  his  fellow-citizens  on  his  talents,  nor 
thofe  duties  which  the  poffellion  of  thofe  talents  im- 
pofed.  Heaven  had  not  infufed  into  his  mind  fuch  an 
uncommon  fhare  of  its  ethereal  fpirit  to  remain  unem¬ 
ployed,  nor  bellowed  on  him  his  genius  unaccompa¬ 
nied  with  the  correfponding  duty  of  devoting  it  to  the 
common  good.  To  have  framed  a  Conllitution,  was 
(hewing  only,  without  realizing,  the  general  happinefs. 
This  great  work  remained  to  be  done  ;  and  America, 
ftedfall  in  her  preference,  with  one  voice  fummoned 
her  beloved  Washington,  unpra&ifed  as  he  was  in 
the  duties  of  civil  adminillration,  to  execute  this  lalh 
act  in  the  completion  of  the  national  felicity.  Obe¬ 
dient  to  her  call,  he  alfumed  the  high  office  with  that 
felf-diftruft  peculiar  to  his  innate  modelty,  the  conflant 
attendant  of  pre-eminent  virtue.  What  was  the  burft 
of  joy  through  our  anxious  land  on  this  exhilarating 
event,  is  known  to  us  all.  The  aged,  the  young,  the 
brave,  the  fair,  rivalled  each  other  in  demonllrations 
of  their  gratitude  ;  and  this  high-wrought,  delightful 
fcene  was  heightened  in  its  effedf,  by  the  lingular  con- 
teft  between  the  zeal  of  the  beltowers  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  receiver  of  the  honours  bellowed. 

Commencing  his  adminiftration,  what  heart  is  not 
charmed  with  the  recolleftion  of  the  pure  and  wife 
principles  announced  by  himfelf,  as  the  bafis  of  his  po¬ 
litical  life  ?  He  bell  underftood  the  indiffoluble  union 
between  virtue  and  happinefs,  between  duty  and  ad¬ 
vantage,  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honelt  and 
magnanimous  policy,  and  the  folid  rewards  of  public 
profperity  and  individual  felicity.  Watching  with  an 
equal  and  comprehenfive  eye  over  this  great  alfemblage 
of  communities  and  interclts,  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  national  policy  in  the  unerring,  immutable  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality,  baled  on  religion,  exemplifying  the 
pre-eminence  of  a  free  government  by  all  the  attri- 
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butes  \vhich  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  or  com¬ 
mand  the  refpeft  of  the  world. 

“  O  fortunatos  minium,  fua  fi  bona  norint  !** 

Leading  through  the  complicated  difficulties  pro¬ 
duced  by  previous  obligations  and  conflicting  interefls, 
feconded  by  fucceeding  Houfes  of  Congtefs,  enlight¬ 
ened  and  patriotic,  he  furmounted  all  original  obftruc- 
tion,  and  brightened  the  path  of  our  national  felicity. 

The  prefidential  term  expiring,  his  folicitude  to  ex¬ 
change  exaltation  for  humility  returned  with  a  force 
increafed  with  increafe  of  age  ;  and  he  had  prepared 
his  Farewell  Addrefs  to  his  countrymen,  proclaiming 
his  intention,  when  the  united  interpofftion  of  all  around 
him,  enforced  by  the  eventful  profpeCts  of  the  epoch, 
produced  a  further  facrifice  of  inclination  to  duty. 
The  election  of  Preffdent  followed  ;  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  nation,  was  called 
to  refume  the  Chief  Magiflracy.  What  a  wonderful 
fixture  of  confidence  !  Which  attracts  mod  our  admi¬ 
ration,  a  people  fo  correct,  or  a  citizen  combining  an 
afiemblage  of  talents  forbidding  rivalry,  and  Hiding 
even  envy  itfelf  ?  Such  a  nation  ought  to  be  happy  ; 
fuch  a  Chief  muff:  be  for  ever  revered. 

War,  long  menaced  by  the  Indian  tribes,  now  broke 
out  ;  and  the  terrible  conflict,  deluging  Europe  with 
blood,  began  to  filed  its  baneful  influence  over  our 
happy  land.  To  the  firft,  out-flretching  his  invinci¬ 
ble  arm,  under  the  orders  of  the  gallant  Wayne,  the 
American  eagle  foared  triumphant  through  diftant  for- 
efts.  Peace  followed  victory  ;  and  the  melioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  enemy  followed  peace.  Godlike 
virtue  !  which  uplifts  even  the  fubdued  favage. 

To  the  lecond  he  oppofed  himfelf.  New  and  deli¬ 
cate  was  the  conjuncture,  and  great  was  the  flake. 
Soon  did  his  penetrating  mind  difcern  and  feize  the 
only  courfe,  continuing  to  us  all  the  felicity  enjoyed. 
He  iffued  his  proclamation  of  neutrality.  This  index 
to  his  whole  fubfequent  conduct,  was  fanCtioned  by  the 
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approbation  of  both  Houfes  of  Congrefs,  and  by  the 
approving  voice  of  the  people. 

To  this  fublime  policy  he  inviolably  adhered,  un¬ 
moved  by  foreign  intrufion,  unfhaken  by  domeflic  tur¬ 
bulence. 

“  Juftum  et  tenacem  propofiti  virurrij 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  vultus  inftantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  folida.” 

\ 

Maintaining  his  pacific  fyftem  at  the  expenfe  of  no 
duty,  America,  faithful  to  herfelf,  and  unftained  in  her 
honour,  continued  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  peace,  while 
afflicted  Europe  mourns  in  every  quarter  under  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  miferies  of  an  unexampled  war  ;  miferies 
in  which  our  happy  country  mull  have  fhared,  had  not 
cur  pre-eminent  Washington  been  as  firm  in  coun¬ 
cil  as  he  was  brave  in  the  field. 

Purfuing  ftedfaflly  his  courfe,  he  held  fafe  the  pub- 
lie  happinefs,  preventing  foreign  war,  and  quelling  in¬ 
ternal  difeord,  till  the  revolving  period  of  a  third  elec¬ 
tion  approached,  when  he  executed  his  interrupted, 
but  inextinguifhable  defire  of  returning  to  the  humbly 
walks  of  private  life. 

The  promulgation  of  his  fixed  refolution  flopped 
the  anxious  wifhes  of  an  affectionate  people  from  add¬ 
ing  a  third  unanimous  teftimonial  of  their  unabated 
confidence  in  the  man  fo  long  enthroned  in  their  hearts. 
When  before  was  affection  like  this  exhibited  on  earth  ? 
Turn  over  the  records  of  ancient  Greece  ;  review  the 
annals  of  mighty  Rome  ;  examine  the  volumes  of 
modern  Europe — you  fearch  in.  vain.  America  and. 
her  Washington  only  afford  the  dignified  exempli¬ 
fication. 

The  iiluflrious  perfonage  called  by  the  national  voice 
in  fucceffion  to  the  arduous  office  of  guiding  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  Ihe  amicable 
effort  of  fettling  our  difficulties  with  France,  begun  by 
Washington,  and  purfued  by  his  fucceffor  in  virtue 
as  in  ftation,  proving  abortive,  America  took  meafures 
of  felf-defence.  No'fooner  was  the  public  mind  roufed 
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by  a  profpect  of  clanger,  than  every  eye  was  turned  to 
the  friend  of  all,  though  fecluded  from  public  view, 
and  grey  in  public  fervice.  The  virtuous  veteran,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  plough,*  received  the  unexpe&ed  fummons 
with  mingled  emotions  of  indignation  at  the  unmerited 
ill  treatment  of  his  country,  and  of  a  determination 
once  more  to  riik  his  all  in  her  defence. 

The  annunciation  of  thefe  feelings  in  his  affefting 
letter  to  the  Frefident,  accepting  the  command  of  the 
army,  concludes  his  official  conduct. 

#  Firft  in  war,  firlt  in  peace,  and  firft  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  fecond  to  none  in  the  humble 
and  endearing  fcenes  of  private  life.  Pious,  juft,  hu¬ 
mane,  temperate  and  fincere  ;  uniform,  dignified  and 
commanding,  his  example  was  as  edifying  to  all  around 
him,  as  were  the  effects  of  that  example  lafting. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condefcending,  to  his  inferiors 
kind,  and  to  the  dear  objeft  of  his  affedions  exempla¬ 
ry  tender.  Correft  throughout,  vice  fhuddered  in* 
his  prefence,  and  virtue  always  felt  his  foftering  hand. 
The  purity  of  his  private  character  gave  effulgence  to 
his  public  virtues. 

#  His  laft  fcene  comported  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life.  Although  in  extreme  pain,  not  a  figh,  not  a 
groan  efcaped  him  ;  and  with  undifturbed  ferenity  he 
clofed  his  well-fpent  life.  Such  was  the  man  America 
has  loft  !  Such  was  the  man  for  whom  our  nation 
mourns  ! 

Methinks  I  fee  his  auguft  image,  and  hear,  falling 
from  his  venerable  lips,  thefe  deep  finking  words  : 

“  Cease,  Sons  of  America,  lamenting  our  repa¬ 
ration.  Go  on,  and  confirm  by  your  wifdom  the  fruits 
of  our  joint  councils,  joint  efforts,  and  common  dan¬ 
gers.  Reverence  religion  ;  diffufe  knowledge  through¬ 
out  your  land  ;  patronize  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  let: 
liberty  and  order  be  infeparable  companions  ;  control 
party  fpirit,  the  bane  of  free  government  ;  obferve 
good  faith  to,  and  cultivate  peace  with  all  nations  ; 

#  General  Washington,  though  opulent,  gave  much  of  his  time  to  nra<5ti- 
ral  agriculture. 
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ihut  up  every  avenue  to  foreign  influence  ;  contract 
rather  than  extend  national  connexion  ;  rely  on  your- 
lelves  only  :  be  American  in  thought  and  deed.  Thus 
will  you  give  immortality  to  that  union,  which  was  the 
conftant  objeQ:  of  my  terreftrial  labours  :  thus  will  you 
preferve  undifturbed  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  the  felicity 
of  a  people  to  me  molt  dear  ;  and  thus  will  you  fupply 
(if  my  happinefs  is  now  aught  to  you)  the  only  vacan¬ 
cy  in  the  round  of  pure  blifs  high  Heaven  bellows.” 


~;V-.  1  -  ••  /•’’rt  Ah  SH  f  •».  > ,  *  *v"v  •».  *  "* 


3Cn  Eulogy 

ON  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  LATE  COMMANDER  IN 

CHIEF  OF  THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Delivered  before  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  BOSTO N, 
at  the  Requeft  pf  their  Committee,  Jan.  9,  1800. 


BT  GEORGE  RICHARDS  MINOT ,  A.M.  A.A.S. 


Our  duty,  my  Fellow-Townfmen,  on 
this  dillreffmg  occafion,  is  diftated  by  the  dignity  and 
refplendent  virtue  of  the  beloved  Man  whofe  death  we 
deplore.  We  affemble  to  pay  a  debt  to  departed  mer¬ 
it  ;  a  debt  which  we  can  only  pay  by  the  fincerity  of 
our  grief,  and  the  refpeftful  effufions  of  gratitude  :  for 
the  higheft  eulogy  left  us  to  bellow  upon  our  lamented 
Washington,  is  the  drift  narration  of  the  truth,  and 
the  loftieft  character  which  we  can  alfign  to  him,  is  the 
very  difplay  of  himfelf.  When  ambition  allies  itfelf  to 
guilt ;  when  power  tramples  upon  right ;  when  victory 
triumphs  in  blood  ;  when  piety  fits  clouded  in  fuper- 
ftition  ;  when  humility  is  affefted  by  cunning  ;  when 
patriotifm  is  founded  on  feliifhnefs  :  then  let  adulation 
fpread  her  prollituted  mantle,  to  fcreen  the  difgraces 
of  her  patrons,  and  amufe  with  the  falfehoods  of  her 
imagination.  But  to  our  political  Father,  the  faithful 
page  of  hiltory  is  panegyric,  and  the  happinefs  of  his 
country  is  the  monument  of  his  fame. 

Come,  then,  Warriors  !  Statefmen  !  Philofophers  ' 
Citi  zens  !  affemble  round  the  tomb  of  this  favourite 
fon  of  virtue  ;  with  all  the  luxury  of  forrow  recolleft 
the  important  events  of  his  life,  and  partake  of  the 
greateft  legacy  which  a  mortal  could  bequeath  you,  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  example.  Whilft  we  folem- 
nize  this  aft,  his  difembodied  fpirit,  if  it  be  permitted 
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to  retrace  the  fcenes  of  its  terreftrial  exiflence,  will 
imile  with  approbation  on  the  inftruftive  rite. 

Your  anniveriaries  have  long  honoured  the  eleventh 
oi  February,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  as  the  birth-day  of  our  illuftrious  Chief  ;  and  the 
parifh  of  his  own  name  in  Weftmoreiand  county,  in 
Virginia,  boafts  itfelf  the  place  of  his  nativity.  But 
to  louls  like  his,  local  reitridtions  are  not  attached. 
Where  Liberty  was,  there  would  be  his  country.  Hap¬ 
py  for  us,  the  Genius  oi  Liberty,  refponfive  to  his  af¬ 
fections,  refolved  that  where  Washington  was,  there 
alfo  fhould  be  her  abode. 

Educated  by  private  inftrudtion,  his  virtue  grew  with 
his  knowledge,  and  the  ufeful  branches  of  literature 
occupied  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind.  Exemplary 
tor  iolidity  of  thought  and  chaftity  of  morals,  he  was 
honoured  by  the  government  of  Virginia  with  an  im¬ 
portant  million,  at  an  age  when  the  levities  of  the  hu¬ 
man  chara&er  feldom  yield  to  the  earlieft  operation  of 
reafon. 


At  the  opening  of  the  great  war  of  encroachments 
upon  our  weftern  frontiers,  he  was  the  bearer  of  the 
remonftrance  to  the  French.  Such  was  the  addrefs, 
fidelity  and  perfeverance  with  which  he  executed  this 
important  truft,  that  he  was  honoured  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age  with  the  command  of  a  regiment  raifed 
by  his  province.  Iiis  military  talents  were  foon  called 
to  the  teft.  At  Redftone,  Victory  perched  upon  his 
itandard  ;  but,  with  that  volatility  by  which  (lie  tries 
the  powers  of  her  favourite  heroes,  Are  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  left  him,  by  his  own  exertions  to  fave  the 
honours  of  war  for  his  little  band,  in  an  unequal,  but 
well  fupported  battle.  In  Braddock’s  flaughtered  ar¬ 
my,  he  was  a  witnefs  to  fcenes  of  horror,  which  his 
caution,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  prevented, 
and  which  his  fteady  courage  affifted  much  to  retrieve. 
During  the  remainder  of  this  war,  he  was  employed  in 
fortifying  his  native  province,  in  arranging  and  perfect¬ 
ing  its  militia,  and  in  checking  the  incurfions  oi  the 
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enemy,  until  the  crifis  of  the  conteft  had  paffed  in  this 
country,  when  he  refigned  his  command. 

Retirement  to  him  was  only  a  different  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  repofe  partook  not  of  indolence.  Amidft 
the  honourable  purfuits  of  agriculture,  he  difcharged 
various  civil  offices,  until  we  find  him  rifmg  amongft 
the  patriots  of  our  country,  as  a  delegate  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  the  firft  American  Congrefs. 

We  ffiall  ever  remember  the  fifteenth  day  of  June, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-five,  when 
Providence  directed  to  his  appointment  as  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  our  revolutionary  army.  In  this 
neighbourhood  he  firft  drew  his  fword.  Many  of  you, 
my  feliow-townfmen,  were  then  languifhing  under  the 
fetters  of  tyranny,  or  were  imprifoned  within  the  joy- 
lefs  confines  of  your  own  habitations.  Your  hope  was 
fixed  on  him.  His  command,  independent  of  the  re- 
fources  of  his  own  mind,  afforded  no  ground  for  the 
iupport  of  your  feelings.  He  had  an  army  brave  in¬ 
deed,  but  with  little  diicipline  ;  naked  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  almoft  fubject  to  diffolution  from  tem¬ 
porary  enliftments  ;  a  pay-mafter  without  money  ;  a 
commiffary  ftruggling  on  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  credit. 
A  veteran  army  lay  under  his  eye,  ftrongly  fortified, 
regularly  paid,  warmly  clothed,  and  boafting  its  fupe- 
riority  to  militia.  Yet  did  his  victorious  fword  relieve 
you,  and  fave  your  city.  Juftly  have  you  afcribed 
“  your  reinftatement  to  his  wife  arrangements,  which 
compelled  your  invaders  to  adopt  a  lefs  deftruCtive  pol¬ 
icy  than  that  which  on  other  occafions  they  fo  wan¬ 
tonly  praCtifed.”  Could  our  gratitude  forget  it,  the 
heights  around  us  bear  the  triumphant  evidence  of  his 
conqueft. 

To  trace  this  protestor  of  our  liberties  through  his 
unrivalled  career,  from  his  gloomy  retreat  through  the 
Jerfies  to  his  feveral  victories  and  his  fplendid  triumph 
at  Yorktown,  would  be  to  narrate  the  varying  hiftory 
of  our  revolution.  To  him,  public  labour  was  amufe- 
ment ;  fuffering  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  was  a  luxury  ; 
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and  every  hour,  as  it  flew,  carried  an  offering  to  his 
country. 

As  obedience  to  the  voice  of  his  oppreffed  fellow- 
citizens  drew  his  fword  on  the  approach  of  war,  fo  at 
the  declaration  of  peace,  by  the  fame  refpefted  voice 
he  reftored  it  to  its  fcabbard.  He  left  them  his  bleflf- 
ing  and  their  liberties.  O  Human  Nature,  how  haft 
thou  been  traduced  !  With  thee,  has  it  been  faid,  is 
effentially  connedted  that  lull  of  power  which  is  infa- 
tiable  ;  which  reftores  not  voluntarily  v/hat  has  been 
committed  to  its  charge  ;  which  devours  all  rights,  and 
refolves  all  laws  into  its  own  authority  ;  which  labours 
not  for  others,  but  feizes  the  fruits  of  their  labours  for 
itfelf  ;  which  breaks  down  all  barriers  of  religion,  fo- 
ciety  and  nature,  that  obftruct  its  courfe  !  Now  art 
thou  vindicated  !  Here  we  behold  thee  allied  to  virtue, 
worn  in  the  fervice  of  mankind,  fuperior  to  the  mean- 
nefs  of  compenfation,  humbly  hoping  for  the  thanks  of 
thy  country  alone,  faithfully  furrendering  the  fword 
with  which  thou  waft  intruded,  and  yielding  up  power 
with  a  promptnefs  and  facility  equalled  only  by  the  dir- 
ftdence  and  reluctance  with  which  thou  received!!,  it. 

Now,  will  the  future  inquirer  fay,  this  Hero  has  fin- 
ifhed  the  talk  afligned  him  ;  the  meafure  of  his  glory 
is  full.  A  world  is  admitted  to  freedom— a  nation  is 
born.  Favoured  beyond  the  leader  of  Ifrael,  not  only 
with  the  profpeft,  but  with  the  fruition  of  the  prom- 
ifed  blefimg,  he  has  retired,  like  that  prince  of  meek- 
nefs,  to  the  Mounts  whence  he  is  to  afeend,  unfeen  b^ 
a  weeping  people,  to  the  reward  of  all  hio  labours. 
No  ;  he  is  to  live  another  life  upon  this  globe  ;  he  is 
to  reap  a  double  harveft  m  the  field  ox  perennial  hon¬ 
our.  The  people  he  has  faved  from  exteiiral  tyranny, 
fuffer  from  the  agitations  of  their  own  unlettled  pow¬ 
ers.  The  tree  of  liberty,  which  he  has  planted  and  fo 
carefully  guarded  from  the  ftonns,  now  flourifhes  be¬ 
yond  its  ftrength  :  its  lofty  excrefcences  threaten  to 
tear  its  lefs  extended  roots  from  the  eartn,  and  to  prof- 
tr ate  it  fruitiefs  on  the  plain.  But,  he  comes  .  In 
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Convention  he  prefides  over  councils,  as  in  war  he  had 
led  the  battle.  The  Conftitution,  like  the  rainbow  af¬ 
ter  the  flood,  appears  to  us,  now  juft  emerging  from 
an  overwhelming  commotion  ;  and  we  know  the  truth 
of  the  pledge  from  the  fan&ion  of  his  name. 

The  production  was  worthy  of  its  authors,  and  of 
the  magnanimous  people  whom  it  was  intended  to  ef- 
tablifti.  You  adopt  it,  you  cherifti  it,  and  you  refolve 
to  tranfmit  it,  with  the  name  of  Washington,  to  the 
lateft  generation,  who  fliall  prove  their  juft  claim  to 
fuch  an  illuftrious  defcent. 

Who  was  fo  worthy  as  our  great  Legiflator,  to  di¬ 
rect  the  operations  of  a  government  which  his  counfels 
and  his  fword  had  laboured  to  ereCt  ?  By  a  unanimous 
fuffrage  he  was  invited  to  the  exalted  ftation  of  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  call  was  too  facred  to 
admit  of  doubt  :  it  fuperfeded  the  happinefs  of  retire¬ 
ment,  the  demands  of  private  intereft,  the  fweet  attrac¬ 
tions  of  domeftic  fociety,  and  the  hazard  (forgive  it, 
Washington  !  for  thou  waft  mortal)  the  hazard  of 
public  reputation.  Behold  the  man  on  this  occafion, 
ib  mighty  in  the  eye  of  all  the  world,  fo  humble  in  his 
own  !  He  accepts  the  high  appointment  with  fuch  dif- 
truft  of  his  natural  endowments,  with  fuch  diffidence 
in  his  capacity,  as  can  be  relieved  only  by  his  reliance 
on  that  Almighty  Being,  “  who  rules  over  the  uni- 
verfe,  who  prefides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whofe 
providential  aids  can  fupply  every  human  defeCt.” 

One  of  the  earlieft  afts  of  his  adminiftration  was 
that  circular  vifit  to  transfufe  his  love,  and  receive  the 
grateful  benedictions  of  his  loving  countrymen,  in 
which  you,  my  fellow-townfmen,  partook  fo  liberal  a 
fhare.  What  fenfations  ruflred  upon  your  minds,  when 
you  compared  the  dreadful  afpeCf  of  your  befieged  city 
with  its  now  fmiling  condition  !  The  well  cultivated 
fields  were  fcreening  from  view  the  late  terrific  ram¬ 
parts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  groans  of  the  diftrefled 
had  yielded  to  the  bufy  noife  of  commerce  and  pieaf- 
ure.  Plow  grateful  now  is  the  recollection,  that  with 
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tears  of  joy  you  crowded  to  meet  him  in  your  ftreets, 
difplaymg  the  very  infignia  which  you  this  day  bear  in 
mournful  proceflion  ;  and  your  children,  bowing  their 
heads  with  eager  iolicitude  to  attraft  his  fatherly  eye, 
received  his  pious  blefting  ! 

Did  the  occafion  admit  of  it,  how  pleafmg  would  be 
the  review  of  his  adminiftration,  as  our  Supreme  Exec¬ 
utive  Magif Irate  i  His  talents  and  his  virtues  increafed 
with  his  cares.  His  foul  feemed  not  to  bear  the  limits 
of  office  a  moment  after  the  obligations  of  duty  and 
patriotilm  withdrew  their  reffraints  from  his  univerfal 
love.  When  the  mifguided  favages  of  the  wildernefs, 
after  feeling  his  chaff ifement,  had  fued  for  peace,  he 
feemed  to  labour  for  their  happinefs  as  the  common 
reprefentative  of  mankind.  Infurrection  was  fo  (truck 
at  his  countenance,  that  it  fled  from  the  fhock  of  his 
arm.  Intrigue  attempted  to  entangle  him  in  her  poi- 
fonous  web  ;  but  he  burfl  it  with  gigantic  ftrength,  and 
crufhed  her  labours.  Anarchy  looked  out  from  her 
cavern,  and  was  dafhed  into  oblivion,  as  we  truff,  for¬ 
ever.  The  nations  of  Europe  faw  the  wifdom  of  our 
laws,  the  vigour  of  our  meafures,  the  juftice  of  our 
policy,  the  firmnefs  of  our  government,  and  acquiefced 
in  the  neutrality  of  our  flation. 

The  dangers  of  the  Commonwealth  having  fubfided 
at  the  clofe  of  his  fecond  adminiftration,  he  felt  him- 
felf  juftified,  after  dedicating  forty-five  years  of  his 
valuable  life  to  her  fervice,  in  withdrawing  to  receive 
with  refignation  the  great  change  of  nature,  which  his 
age  and  his  toils  demonftrated  to  be  near.  When  he 
declined  your  future  luftrages,  he  left  you  a  legacy. 
What  !  like  Cefar’s  to  the  Romans,  money  for  your 
fports  ?  Like  Attalus’s,  a  kingdom  for  your  tyranny  ? 
No  ;  he  left  you  not  fuch  baubles,  nor  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes.  lie  left  you  the  records  of  wifdom  for  your 
government  ;  a  mirror  for  the  faithful  reprefentation 
to  your  own  view,  of  yourfelves,  your  weakneffes,  your 
advantages,  your  dangers  :  a  magnet  which  points  to 
the  fecret  mines  and  windings  of  party  fpirit,  faftion, 
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foreign  influence  :  a  pillar  to  the  unity  of  your  repub¬ 
lic  :  a  band  to  inclofe,  conciliate  and  ftrengthen  the 
whole  of  your  wonderful  and  almoft  boundlefs  com¬ 
munities.  Read,  preferve  the  facred  depofit  ;  and  left 
pofterity  fhould  forget  the  truth  of  its  maxims,  engrave 
them  on  his  tomb,  that  they  may  read  them  when  they 


weep  before  it. 

In  his  fecond  refignation  of  power  and  the  charms 
of  office,  the  American  leader  appears  fuperior  to  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  examples.  Yet  another  grade  was  af- 
figned  to  his  virtue.  Our  national  rights,  fo  well  de¬ 
fended  at  home,  were  invaded  on  the  ocean.  Ihe 
alarm  reaches  his  retreat  ;  the  honour  oi  our  republic 
warms  his  heart  ;  and  he  again  accepts  tne  fword  for 
its  defence  from  the  hand  of  another,  placed  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  that  fupreme  magiftracy,  which 
he  alone  had  heretofore  filled.  With  a  lefs  dignified 


foul,  this  official  inferiority  might  have  availed  fo  injure 
his  country  ;  but  he  who  could  defcend  from  tne  head 
of  a  nation  to  difcharge  the  minuteft  duties  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen,  was  too  great  to  allow  the  influence  o c  eti¬ 
quette  to  endanger  the  fafety  of  the  people.  .  His  con- 
defcenfion  raifes  him  above  himfelf  ;  his  fpirit  fires  all 
ranks  of  men  *,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  the  gratitude 
and  applaufe  of  an  enraptured  nation. 

Whilft  we  confide  in  his  arm,  and  are  marfltalling 
our  warriors  to  march  under  his  banners,  the  God  of 
armies,  whofe  counfels  are  beyond  the  ferutiny  of  man, 
prepares  for  us  the  teft  of  our  fubmiffion  to  his  chaf- 
tifing  rod.  It  is  decreed  that  our  Washington  fhall 
die,  but  that  his  death  fhall  be  worthy  of  his  life.  He 
is  to  die  by  the  hand  of  Virtue.  The  rapid  difeafe 
which  is  felefted  as  the  inftrument  of  his  diffolution, 
inftantaneoufly  feizes  him.  His  humanity  delays  the 
immediate  aid  to  which  alone  it  may  yield.  Inconfo- 
lable  domeftics  !  what  ftorms  would  you  not  have 
braved,  what  hazards  would  you  not  have  encounter¬ 
ed,  to  fave  that  life  which  was  facrificed  to  your  com¬ 
fort  and  fafety  !  At  length  Science  flies  to  fave  him. 
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Alas  !  what  avails  its  (kill  againft  the  mandate  of 
Heaven  ?  It  comes  too  late  !- - It  is  tmifhed. 

Vv  onderful  event  !  Greatnefs  departs  in  glory,  and 
envy  is  filent  !  All  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  firft  of 
citizens,  and  none  feel  hurt  by  his  fuperiority.  So 
impartial  was  he,  that  none  impeach  his  juftice  •  fo 
moderate,  none  complain  of  his  power  ;  fo  magnani¬ 
mous,  his  conquered  enemies  applaud  his  humanity  : 
lo  philanthropic,  that  neither  colour,  nor  climate,  nor 
religion,  nor  politics,  could  exclude  the  unfortunate 
irom  his  fuccour.  He  had  the  habit  of  combining 
fen timent  with  adlion  in  fuch  method  and  force,  that 
he  fhed  his  benevolence  on  communities  of  men  with 
the  fame  eafe  as  the  fudden  impulfe  of  momentary  fenfi- 
Diiie\  beiLOVv  s  it  upon  individuals.  Unexampled  virtue  ! 
alloted  to  its  merited  reward.  Many  founders  of  na¬ 
tions  Jia^e  been  lei t  to  obtain  from  pofterity  that  rep¬ 
utation  which  prejudice  or  bigotry  has  denied  at  their 
deaths.  The  tomb  has  been  neceflary  to  bury  anger 
petty  intereffs  and  emulation,  which  barred  an  equita¬ 
ble  judgment.  But  in  regard  to  this  fage,  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  country  has  been  co-exiftent  with  his  exer¬ 
tions.  iime  has  not  been  required  to  remove  him 
ire )in  our  view,  in  order  to  magnify  his  exploits  through 
the  medium  of  fame  ;  nor  was  it  requifire  that  we 
fhould  be  deprived  of  the  good  he  had  done  us,  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  juft  fenfe  of  its  importance.  Medals  and 
ffatues  have  been  decreed  him  when  living,  and  your 
tears  announce  his  greater  triumph  in  your  hearts, 
when  dead.  Difinterefted  love  !  What  motives  have 
you,  freemen,  for  thus  offering  up  your  applaufe  ?  He 
has  now  no  ffiield  to  defend  you  from  the  invafions  of 
your  enemies  ;  his  head  lies  cold  in  the  grave,  and  no 
counlcl  can  arife  from  his  lips.  His  eyes  were  clofed 
by  his  own  unfhaken  hand  ;  and  no  fmile  can  now 
beam  irom  his  countenance  to  animate  your  troops. 
Grateful  Republicans  !  indeed  you  weep  not  from 
felfifhnefs.  .Afflicted  with  the  thought  of  the  bleffings 
which  he  has  fhowered  upon  yourfelves  and  your  chib 
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dren,  you  would  call  him,  could  your  voice  be  heard 
from  the  clofed  manfions  of  the  dead,  again  to  receive 
the  tribute  of  your  affection.  You  weep  for  her,  whole 
tender  participation  in  the  anxieties  of  a  hulband  re¬ 
lieved  his  cares,  and  protruded  the  invaluable  life 
which  love  itfelf  could  no  longer  detain.  Difconfolate 
woman  !  mourn  not  ;  for  the  faithful  is  gone  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  reward  of  his  uprightnefs.  The  whole  defire 
of  his  heart,  the  whole  purfuit  of  his  labours,  has  been 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  Contrail  him  with  thole 
who  have  been  railed  by  the  empty,  the  criminal  ad¬ 
miration  of  mankind,  to  the  highelt  ranks  in  the  pan¬ 
theon  of  fame.  See  one,  inltead  of  liberating  and 
protecting,  employed  in  conquering  and  enllaving  a 
world,  and  weeping  that  his  guilty  talk  could  be  con¬ 
tinued  no  longer.  Another  retiring  from  the  purple, 
not  with  the  united  bleffings  of  all  religious  feds,  but 
the  bigoted  perfecutor  of  the  only  rational  and  divine 
religion.  See  the  mailer  of  fo  many  crowns,  after 
yielding  them  up  for  a  convent,  inltead  of  interelting 
himfelf  in  the  welfare  of  mankind  to  the  hour  of  his 
departure,  relapfmg  into  the  abfurdities  of  monkilh  fu- 
perllition  ;  and  another,  whofe  allies  are  fcarcely  cold, 
flaughtering  the  armies  of  half  the  nations  of  Europe’ 
to  extend  the  limits  of  an  eledorate,  with  as  much 
zeal  as  our  departed  hero  laboured  to  extend  the  lim¬ 
its  of  freedom,  civilization  and  morals.  When  fo 
much  worth  Heps  off  from  the  ftage  of  life,  the  weak- 
nefs  of  our  nature  is  the  only  apology  for  our  tears. 
Such  an  exit  is  not  death  ;  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  juft" 
Sons  of  Freedom  !  as  you  regard  the  memory  of 
your  afcended  Chief,  attend  to  the  injundions  of  his 
will.  Remember  that  it  was  not  for  you  alone  he  la¬ 
boured  ;  it  was  for  your  pofterity  alfo  ;  it  was  for  the 
human  race.  For  you  and  for  them  he  was  firft  in 
building  the  nobleft  political  fyllem  that  adorns  the 
world.  It  is  an  experiment  to  afcertain  the  nature  of 
man  ;  whether  he  be  capable  of  freedom,  or  whether 
he  mull  be  led  by  the  reins  of  tyranny  ;  whether  he 
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be  endowed  with  that  moderation  and  underftanding 
wdiich  checks  the  extreme  indulgence  of  his  will,  and 
by  allowing  to  others  the  fame  rational  enjoyment  with 
himfelf,  forms  the  liberty  of  the  whole  upon  the  par¬ 
tial  reftraint  of  each  individual  ;  or  whether  he  muff 
go  on  attempting  to  follow  the  didates  of  felfifhnefs, 
and  find  his  only  reftraint  in  a  power  which  will  eftab- 
lifh  itfelf  independent  of  his  content,  and  make  him 
its  flave.  Who  of  us  can  be  fuppofed  -to  be  fo  loft  to 
himfelf,  fo  forgetful  of  his  children,  and  fo  traitorous 
to  the  world,  as  to  contemplate  the  overthrow  of  this 
magnificent  temple  of  wifdom  ?  No,  my  fellow-townf- 
men  ;  whatever  zeal  may  fuddenly  fuggeft,  or  appre- 
henfions  tempt  us  to  fufped,  there  lives  not  a  man  among 
us  fo  depraved,  fo  curfed  by  Heaven.  Shall  it  be  faid, 
that  the  works  of  his  hands  whom  we  this  day  almoft 
adore,  that  the  hope  which  he  held  out  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  fhall  be  fruftrated  by  our  divifions  ?  To 
the  honour  of  our  country,  not  a  man  but  anfwers,  No. 
All,  when  rightly  informed,  wave  their  particular  preju¬ 
dices,  in  fupport  of  the  great  pillar  of  our  national  union. 
It  is  our  pride  ;  it  was  ereded  by  our  fathers  ;  it  is  the 
ftandard  of  our  defence.  Let  us  then,  with  a  view  of 
forever  maintaining  it,  banifh  all  animofity,  melt  down 
all  parties,  wipe  away  all  diftindions.  Let  us  no  long¬ 
er  defignate  men  who  have  differed  in  fentiment,  by 
odious  epithets,  mutually  refleded  and  mutually  difa- 
vowed  :  but  if  a  common  name  be  wanted,  let  it  be 
formed  from  his  whom  we  now  feek  to  honour,  and 
let  it  be  ufed  to  denote  good  will  to  one  another,  re~ 
fped  to  our  Conftitution,  fortitude  to  our  enemies, 
love  to  our  country,  devotion  to  our  God. 

In  the  condolence  of  this  day,  we  cannot  fail  to  no¬ 
tice  the  honour  which  we  feel  by  the  prefence  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  State.  It  was  not  unbecoming  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  office,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  to  fufpend  its  occu¬ 
pations,  and  join  the  general  forrow.  To  devote  this 
portion  of  time  to  his  memory,  who  devoted  a  long 
life  to  our  happinefs,  is  rational  and  juft.  Within  the 
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prefent  political  year,  you,  honourable  Magiflrates  and 
Legislators,  in  this  place  folemnized  the  obfequies  of 
the  late  excellent  Governor  of  our  Commonwealth,  the 
much  refpedted  Sumner.  Thus  pafs  away  the  wife, 
the  virtuous  and  the  faithful  ;  by  an  irrevocable  de¬ 
cree,  lefs  unwelcome  to  them,  as  it  refpedts  themfelves, 
than  grievous  to  us.  Their  lives  are  long  enough  for 
their  own  glory,  but,  alas  !  ftiil  too  neceffary  to  their 
country’s  welfare.  The  experience,  the  learning,  the 
genius,  the  various  coincidence  of  circumftances,  which 
are  neceffary  to  form  that  effulgence  of  character,  by 
which  they  enlighten,  civilize  and  diredt  fociety,  fall  to 
the  lot  of  few.  When  fuch  lamps  are  extinguifhed, 
we  are  happy  if  our  darknefs  be  tranfient.  But  in 
your  wifdom  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth  fafely 
confide  :  nor  as  members  of  our  united  country,  do 
they  mourn  like  thofe  who  are  without  hope  ;  for  al¬ 
though  in  the  prefent  gloom  of  our  political  hemis¬ 
phere,  their  late  ruling  planet  has  travelled  to  the 
morning  of  another  clime,  yet  its  kindred  luminary 
rifes  on  the  horizon,  brilliant,  Steady,  and  propitious 
to  diredt  their  courfe.  They  lament  that  their  belov¬ 
ed  Washington  fleeps  in  death  :  their  confolation 
is,  that  his  faithful  Brother,  the  vigilant  Adams* 
Survives, 
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GN  THE  LATE  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 
Pronounced  at  PORTSMOUTH,  New-Hampfiiire,  on 

Tuefday,  December  31,  1 799, 

AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 


BY  JONATHAN  MIT  CURL  SEW  ALL  ^  ESQ* 


MEN,  ERETHREN,  AND  FATHERS  ! 

W  OULD  to  God,  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
without  feeming  to  blame  the  fovereign  will  and  wif- 
dom)  would  to  God,  I  had  not  fo  melancholy  an  oc- 
cafion  as  the  prefent,  to  addrefs  my  mourning  fellow- 
citizens  on  their  late  irreparable  lofs  !  But  that  Being 
“  who  doth  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  above, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth  beneath,55  in  his 
holy,  though  infcrutable  providence,  by  this  late  moll 
afflicting  difpenfation,  hath  pointed  out  the  melancho¬ 
ly  duty. 

Yes  ;  Washington,  the  great  and  good  ;  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  his  country  ;  the  defender  of  her  rights  ;  the 
avenger  of  her  wrongs  ;  and  the  glorious  afferter  of 
her  freedom,  fovereignty  and  independence — Wash¬ 
ington,  your  friend,  your  father,  is  no  more  ! 

At  this  mournful  event,  every  bofom  heaves  the 
heart-felt  figh  ;  every  eye  pours  forth  the  filial  tear  ; 
and  United  America  groans  through  all  her  numerous 
States  ! 

It  has  been  a  laudable  cuftom  in  mod  nations  and 
ages  of  the  world,  when  fome  public  benefactor,  fome 
great  and  illuflrious  perfonage  has  clofed  this  mortal 
fcene,  by  public  eulogy  to  embalm  his  memory,  com¬ 
memorate  and  record  his  virtues.  It  is  a  tribute  which 
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the  ingenuous  and  feeling  heart  delights  to  pay  •  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  which  even  the  bafeft  minds  can 
fcarcely  withhold.  Such  fliining  examples  held  forth 
to  public  view,  have  a  far  greater  cffj  on  the ntt 
of  men,  than  ad  the  precepts  of  dry  philofophy,  or  the 
pedantry  and  dull  dogmas  of  the  fchools.  While  they 
enlighten  they  warm  the  heart,  and,  by  their  living  en- 
ergy ,  ftimulate  to  great  and  godlike  actions. 

And  have  not  we,  my  audience,  the  higheft  caufe  to 
mourn  the  lofs,  to  celebrate  the  virtues,  and  eulogize 

fathef ?0W°hf  t0"  and  jliuftrious  benefactor  and 

iathei  ?  What  ample  fcope  does  the  theme  afford  for 

pL  mHP°TSff0fa-e  0(!UenCe~aI1  the  benfibilities  of 
gratitude  and  affeftion  ! 

in  °r  m°dern  Patriot’  %e  or  hero,  can 

tom  ?  be.5)omPared  to  our  beloved  Washing- 

JrnlVf  qUaI  Wlfd°m>  (perhaps)  political  knowledge, 
acute  difcernment,  deep  penetration,  amiable  eoodnefs 

difinterefted  patriotic,  undaunted  heroifm,  invincible 
foi  titude,  or  incorruptible  integrity,  taken  feparately 
may  have  been  pofleffed  by  others  :  But  whei-e  do Ue 

centered  and  combined,  like  the  folar  ray"  into  one 
aocus,  or  the  iplendid  galaxy  in  a  ferene  iky,  but  in 
our  immortal  Washington  ?  y  n 

But  that  I  may  not  incur  the  cenfure  of  being-  too 
general  or  declamatory,  I  will  attempt  to  give  a  few 
brief  fketches  of  the  life  of  this  venetable  patriot  and 
ero,  previous,  as  well  as  pofterior,  to  the  American 

Leiomb°dnii  ;hrfperrfedrh  fuch  remarks  -  occurs 

the  partfch  *  u*  °f  ProSrefs-  To  detail  half 
the  particulars  worthy  to  be  had  in  perpetual  remem¬ 
brance,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  prefent  omor. 
tunity  ;  to  delineate,  with  exa chiefs  in  the  portrait* 
each  feature  of  the  admirable  original,  is  fa/beyoiid 
the  powers  of  my  pencil  ;  and  to  unfold  and  difplay 

requ JrVth?  m  thl-  W?ndf fuI  ebarafter,  would 

q  e  dle  llfe  of  a  Patnarch,  the  pen  of  a  prophet. 
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and  the  tongue  of  an  angel  :  or,  ill  the  language  of 
the  father  of  verfe, 

“  To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thoufand  tongues, 

A  throat  of  brafs,  and  adamantine  lungs.” 

The  illuftrious  George  Washington  was  borri 
on  the  nth  (by  the  alteration  of  the  ftile,  now  the 
22d)  of  February,  1732,  at  the  parifh  of  Wafhington, 
in  Weftmoreland  county  in  Virginia.  His  anceftors-, 
for  many  preceding  generations,  were  alfo  natives  of 

that  State. 

Such  was  his  martial  ardour,  that  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  years  he  rvas  entered  as  midfhipman  on  board  a 
Britifh  man  of  war,  then  Rationed  at  Virginia  :  but 
the  entreaties  of  a  fond  mother  induced  him  to  retract 

his  purpofe. 

He  was  appointed  to  a  military  command  before  he 
attained  his  twentieth  year.  In  1753,  when  he  was 
little  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  reports  hav- 
ino-  been  made  of  encroachments  by  the  French  from 
Canada,  on  the  Britifh  colonial  territory,  he  was  fent 
with  full  powers  to  afcertain  the  facts,  treat  with  the 
Indians,  and  warn  the  French  to  defile  from  then  ag- 
<rreffions.  This  million  he  performed  in  the  rnoft  per¬ 
fect  manner.  His  journals  and  report,  which  were 
publifhed,  announced  to  the  w'orld  that  correctneis  o- 
mind,  manlinefs  in  ftyle,  and  accuracy  of  mode  m  do¬ 
ing  bufmefs,  which  have  fince  characterized  him  m  the 

condudt  of  more  arduous  aflairs. 

His  whole  conduct,  until  peace  was  reftored  to  the 
middle  colonies,  (during  which  period  he  fuftamed  the 
rank  of  Colonel)  particularly  at  the  time  of  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat,  gained  him  the  approbation  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  applaufe  ol  his  country.  _ 

In  1759,  an  inveterate  pulmonary  complaint  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  refign  his  coinmiffion. 

1  His  health  being  gradually  re-eftablifhed,  he  married 
the  prefent  amiable  Lady  Washington,  and  fettled 
as  a  planter  and  farmer,  on  his  eftate  at  .  fount  er- 
non,  being  his  paternal  inheritance. 
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After  he  left  the  army,  until  1 775,  he  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace.  He  was  conftantly  a  member  of  Af- 
fembly,  a  magiftrate  of  the  peace,  and  a  judge  of  the 
Court. 

He  was  elefted  a  delegate  of  the  firft  Congrefs  in 
1774,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  fuceeeding  year. 

This  eventful  period,  this  memorable  epoch  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind*  feemed  deftined  by  Heaven  for 
the  full  difplay  of  thofe  talents  and  virtues,  which  have 
fmce  excited  the  admiration  of  the  wife  and  good,  and 
aftoniffied  the  world. 

When  our  country,  impelled  by  the  extravagant 
claims  and  imperious  conduft  of  Great-Britain,  was 
neceffitated  to  refort  to  arms  in  her  defence,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  their  delegates  in  Congrefs,  unanimoufly  elect¬ 
ed  this  illuftrious  man  to  the  fupreme  command  of  the 
armies  of  United  America.  The  modeft  diffidence  he 
expreifed,  on  his  acceptance  of  this  high  and  import¬ 
ant  truft,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  unrivalled  hero- 
ifm  and  perfevering  fortitude  with  which  it  was  exe¬ 
cuted.  Many  volumes  mult  be  read,  to  form  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  and 
perils  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  arduous  ftruggle* 
To  form,  to  train  and  difcipline  a  raw  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  army,  without  any  or  very  {lender  refources,  and 
enable  them  to  withftand,  much  more,  fuccefsfully  to 
contend  with,  the  mod  formidable  power  on  earth, 
feemed  to  require  more  than  the  labours  of  a  Hercules, 
the  patience  of  a  martyr,  or  the  wifdom  of  an  angel. 
To  what  ftraits,  what  difficulties,  what  difcourage- 
ments,  was  he  not  fometimes  reduced  !  How  often, 
did  he  appear  almoft  wholly  deferted,  by  Congrefs  and 
the  States,  from  neceffity  ;  by  his  army,  from  various 
caufes  !  With  often  but  a  handful,  as  it  were,  of  men, 
oppofed  to  a  numerous  army  of  veteran  troops,  did  he, 
with  the  1110ft  confummate  prudence,  {kill  and  addrefs, 
preferve  that  handful,  and  extricate  himfelf  from  all 
his  embarralfments.  Nay,  in  the  greateft  exigencies, 
the  moll  defperate  fituations,  his  fortitude  increafed,  his 
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enterprifing  genius  and  unconquerable  fpirit  feemed  to 
acquire  frelh  vigour.  Princeton  and  Trenton  will 
remain  eternal  monuments  of  this  truth  ! 

At  thofe  gloomy  times,  when  the  confidence  and 
hopes  of  our  firmed  and  mod  undaunted  patriots  al- 
moft  wholly  forfook  them,  his,  like  the  pillars  of 
heaven,  remained  firm  and  unfhaken. 

_  What  a  variety,  what  a  weight  of  cares,  during  an 
eight  years  war,  lay  heavy  on  him  ! 

Did  he  not  wade  the  midnight  lamp,  that  we  might 
enjoy  repofe  ?  Yes  ;  countlefs  nights,  while  a  whole 
continent  has  been  funk  in  the  balmy  embraces  of 
deep,  like  the  watchful  guardian  of  Ifrael,  his  eyes 
have  neither  ilumbered  nor  flept :  but  the  morning  fun 
has  rifen  on  his  nofturnal  labours  for  our  fafety.  His 
pen,  like  his  fword ,  w'as  continually  devoted  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country  ;  and  the  immenfe  and  volumi¬ 
nous  labours  of  the  former,  though  well  known  to  be 
the  productions  of  his  fingle  pen,  the  fa£t  will,  I  fear, 
be  confidered  by  pofterity  as  incredible  fi&ion.  But, 

To  recount  all  the  plans  by  his  wifdom  contriv’d, 

Or  the  deeds  by  his  conduct  and  valour  achiev’d, 

Were  to  number  the  gems  that  heaven’s  concave  adorn, 

The  fands  on  the  Ihore,  or  the  dew-drops  of  morn. 

At  length,  the  long  wifhed-for  period  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  labours  arrived.  In  1783,  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  contending  nations.  But  did  he,  like 
other  great  conquerors,  demand  large  compenfations, 
immenfe  emoluments,  for  his  invaluable  fervices  ?  No  ; 
he  adhered  to  his  original,  declared  purpofe  ;  he  re- 
fufed  even  the  fmalleft.  Or  did  he,  like  Cefar,  after 
vanquilhing  his  country’s  foes,  turn  his  conquering 
arms  againft  that  country  ?  Far,  far  other  wife.  Be¬ 
fore  the  great  Council  of  our  nation  the  patriot  hero 
appeared,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  numerous  admiring 
fpectators,  refigned  his  viftorious  fword  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  gave  it. 

Auguft  fpeftacle  !  glorious  example  !  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  contemplate  it,  but  each  fibre  vibrates 
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with  rapture,  and  the  vital  current  trembles  through 
every  artery  of  my  frame  !  ° 

With  the  benedictions  of  a  grateful  country,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life. 

When  it  was  found  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  call  a 
Convention  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  a  new  Confti- 
tution  of  the  general  government,  from  the  utter  infuf- 
ficiency  of  the  old  for  national  purpofes,  this  great 
man  once  more  ftepped  forth  into  public  life.  He  was 
unanimoufly  elected  Prefident,  being  a  delegate  of  that 
Convention  which  framed  our  prefent  happy  Conftitu- 
tion  ;  and  on  its  ratification  by  the  States,  was  unani¬ 
moufly  and  repeatedly  elected  Prefident  of  the  United 
States. 

_  During  an  adminiftration  of  eight  years,  he  evinced 
liimfelf  to  be  as  great  in  the  cabinet,  as  he  had  before 
proved  himfelf  to  be  in  the  field.  The  accomplilhed 
itatefman,  and  the  unconquerable  warrior,  Ihone  with 
equal  luftre. 

By  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  fupprefled  a  molt  dar¬ 
ing  infurre&ion.  He  defeated  the  vile  arts  of  Genet 
by  his  wifdom,  and  caufed  him  to  be  recalled.  He 
detected  and  defeated,  by  his  vigilance,  a  traitorous 
confpiracy,  and  removed  the  traitor.  By  his  confum- 
mate  wifdom  and  prudence,  he  preferved  our  neutral¬ 
ity  with  the  European  powers,  and  prevented  a  fecond 
war  with  Great-Britain.  By  his  inflexible  firmnefs,  he 
maintained  the  balance  of  the  conftitutional  powers  of 
government,  and  repelled  with  dignity  an  encroach¬ 
ment  attempted  by  the  legiflative  on  the  executive  de¬ 
partment. 

His  various  fpeeches  to  Congrefs,  like  all  his  other 
writings,  are  replete  with  the  molt  profound  political 
knowledge  and  ufeful  inltruction.  They  may  be  read 
with  perpetual  improvement  and  delight.  They  are  a 
perfect  model  of  fine  writing,  an  honour  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  an  ornament  to  the  Englilh  language. 

His  addrefs  to  the  people  of  America,  on  his  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  cares  of  government,  is  one  of  the  molt 
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invaluable  legacies  ever  left  to  a  people.  It  has  been 
celebrated  in  Europe,  and  compared  to  that  bequeath¬ 
ed  by  Mofes  to  the  nation  of  IfraeL  But  of  this  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

Here  we  might  have  fuppofed  his  career  of  glory 
was  ended  ;  that  his  meafure  of  fame  was  filled  to  the 
brim.  But  Heaven  thought  otherwife.  The  aggref- 
fions  of  France  roufed  our  national  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  defence.  An  army,  as  well  as  navy,  was 
indifpenfable  ;  and  the  Prefident,  with  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  appointed  this  venerable 
hero,  once  more,  to  the  fupreme  command  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  America, 

This  appointment  was  the  general  wilh  and  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  acceptance  only  was  doubted.  Hopes  and 
fears  alternately  poffelfed  every  bofom.  Our  fears 
were  at  length  difpelled,  and  univerfal  joy  fucceeded, 
and  thrilled  in  every  heart.  /What  a  fpectacle  !  A 
venerable  hero,  in  the  zenith  of  glory  ;  in  full  poffef- 
fion  of  more  fame  than  the  proudelt  ambition  ever  atr 
tained,  or  even  alpired  after  ;  all  the  honours  that  his 
country,  mankind,  or  pofterity,  had  to  bellow  ;  again 
embarking  in  the  tempeftuous  ocean  of  public  life,  to 
rifque  the  doubtful  chance  of  war,  and,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  put  to  hazard  that  fame  and  thofe  horn 
ours  he  had  fpent  a  whole  life  in  acquiring.  This  was 
greatnefs  ;  this  was  patriotism  indeed  !  And  Heaven 
indulged  its  favourite  to  add  this  laft  wreath  to  his 
earthly  crown,  before  he  put  on  the  brighter  diadem 
of  immortal  glory. 

The  private  virtues  of  this  great  man  exactly  cor- 
refponded  with  thofe  exhibited  in  public  life. 

His  manfion  was  the  feat  of  hofpitality.  He  was 
idolized  by  his  dqmeftics  ;  by  his  neighbours  and 
friends,  elteemed  and  venerated  :  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  all  who  bell  knew  him,  particularly  thofe 
who  were  more  immediately  attached  to  his  perfon  in 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  and  during  his  civil  adminiflra- 
tion,  are  among  his  warmeft  admirers  and  panegyrifts. 
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There  was  a  gravity  and  referve,  indeed,  in  his 
countenance  and  deportment,  partly  natural,  and  part* 
iy  the  effeft  of  habitual  cares  for  the  public  weal :  but 
thefe  were  wholly  unmixed  with  the  lead  aufterity  or 
morofenefs. 

True  native  dignity  was  happily  blended  with  the 
molt  placid  mildnefs  and  condefcenfion.  He  was  a 
pattern  of  moderation,  meeknefs,  and  felf-poffeffion. 
No  perfon  ever  exilted,  that  had  all  his  paffions  under 
more  complete  control. 

To  him  mild  candour,  fenfe  and  worth  were  given, 

“  And  every  other  virtue  under  heaven.” 

To  crown  all  thefe  moral  virtues,  he  had  the  deep* 
eft  fenfe  of  religion  impreffed  on  his  heart  ;  the  true 
foundation-ftone  of  all  the  moral  virtues.  I  his  he 
conftantly  manifefted  on  all  proper  occafions.  He  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and,  at  his 
firft  entrance  on  his  civil  adminiftration,  he  made  it 
known,  and  adhered  to  his  purpofe,  that  no  fecular 
bufmefs  could  be  tranfa&ed  with  him  on  the  day  fet 
apart  by  Chriftians  for  the  worfhip  of  the  Deity. 

Though  he  was,  from  principle,  a  member  of  the 
Epifcopal  church,  he  was  candid  and  liberal  in  the 
Jiigheft  degree,  not  only  to  all  feels  and  denominations 
of  Chriftians,  but  to  all  religions,  where  the  profeflors 
were  fmcere,  throughout  the  w^orld. 

He  conftantly  attended  the  public  worfhip  of  God 
on  the  Lord’s  day,  was  a  communicant  at  his  table, 
and,  by  his  devout  and  folenm  deportment,  infpired 
every  beholder  with  fome  portion  of  that  awe  and  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  of  which  he  felt  fo 
large  a  portion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  truft  I  fhall  never  lofe  the  im- 
preffion  made  on  my  own  mind,  in  beholding,  in  this 
houfe  of  prayer,  the  venerable  hero,  the  victorious 
leader  of  our  hofls,  bending  in  humble  adoration  to 
the  God  of  armies,  and  great  Captain  of  our  falva- 
tion  !  Hard  and  unfeeling  indeed  muff  that  heart  be5 
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that  couici  fuflain  the  fight  unmoved,  or  its  owner  de¬ 
part  unfoftened  and  unedified. 

^et  the  deift  refleCt  on  this,  and  remember  that 
Washington,  the  favicur  of  his  country,  did  not  dif- 
dain  to  acknowledge  and  adore  a  greater  Saviour, 
whom  deifls  and  infidels  affect  to  flight  and  defpife. 

Thus  have  f  attempted,  with  trembling  hand  and 
overburthened  heart,  to  exhibit  a  few  brief  {ketches  of 
the  life,  and  to  delineate  a  faint  portrait  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  of  this  unrivalled  hero,  fage,  and  Chriftian. 
None  will  think  the  pifture  overftrained,  or  charge  me 
with  flattering  the  dead.  Alas  !  the  admirable  origi¬ 
nal  is  far  removed  above  all  earthly  praife  or  cenfure. 
And  tell  me,  my  audience,  have  you  ever  heard  or 
read  of  any  character,  ancient  or  modern,  in  all  re- 
fpefts  comparable  to  this  wonderful  man’s,  whofe  lofs 
has  filled  a  world  with  tears  ?  I  could  almoft  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  all  antiquity  cannot  boaft  a  paral¬ 
lel  ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  the  great  legiflator  of  the  Jewifh 
nation  may  be  deemed  an  exception. 

In  contemplating  the  lives  and  characters  of  thefe 
two  eminent  fervants  of  the  Moil  High,  I  think  I  can 
trace  no  inconfiderable  refemblance  between  them. 
Will  you  indulge  me,  while  I  attempt  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  leader  of  the  armies  of  Ifrael,  and  thq  leader 
of  the  armies  of  America  ? 

Did  the  former  appear  deftined  by  Heaven  to  make 
a  nation  great,  independent  and  happy  ?  So  did  the 
latter.  Did  the  former  give  early  prefages  of  this,  in 
defending  his  countrymen  againft  lawlefs  violence  and 
oppreflion  ?  We  have  feen  that  the  latter  did  the  fame* 
Was  the  former  an  invincible  hero,  a  wife  legiflator, 
an  able  ftatefman,  and  an  upright  judge  r  All  thefe 
characters  as  truly  belonged  to  the  latter.  Did  the 
leader  of  the  hofls  of  Ifrael  deliver  that  nation  from 
Egyptian  bondage  ?  So  did  Washington  ours,  from 
the  galling  yoke  of  Britifh  tyranny.  Was  the  former 
an  early  and  fuming  example  of  piety  and  all  the  mor¬ 
al  virtues  ?  So  was  the  latter.  Did  the  former  blend 
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uncommon  meeknefs  with  undaunted  bravery  and  the 
molt  perfevering  fortitude  ?  Our  leader  and  guide,  in 
the  molt  eminent  degree,  did  the  fame.  °  ’ 

Was  the  meek  prophet  of  Ifrael  but  once  provoked 
to  aa  with  ralhnefs  at  Sinai’s  bafe,  and  once  to  / peak 
unadvifedly  at  the  rock  of  Oreb  ?  Our  patient  hero  did 
only  the  latter  once  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth.  Was 
the  former  often  ralhly  cenfured  by  fome  of  his  per- 
verfe  countrymen  ?  How  far  the  parallel  holds  juft 
here,  let  others  determine.  Was  the  former  found 
faithful  in  all  things  ?  Equally  fo  was  the  latter.  Af¬ 
ter  refcuing  a  nation  from  flavery,  did  the  former  lead 
them  to  the  very  borders  of  the  promifed  land  ? 
Washington  did  more  ;  he  put  us  into  the  full  pofl 
feffion  of  the  heritage  of  our  fathers.  .Did  the  for¬ 
mer  demand  or  receive  no  compenfation  for  his  inval¬ 
uable  fervices  ?  So  neither  did  the  difmterefted  patriot 
of  America.  At  the  ctofe  oi  his  days,  was  the  Hebrew 
leader  unimpaired  and  vigorous  in  all  his  faculties  > 
Our  benefaftor  and  father  was  equally  fo,  except  that 
his  corporeal  optics  were  dimmed  by  mceffant  labours 
and  nocturnal  vigils,  while  his  mental  vifion,  as  if 

purged  with  “  euphrafy  and  rue,”  was  ftrengthened 
and  refined.  u 

In  one  inftance  the  parallel  feems  to  fail.  The  for. 
mer  was  bleffed  with  offspring.  Thofe  tender  pledges 
of  connubial  blifs  were  indeed  denied  to  the  latter  • 
yet  weeping  millions  in  him  have  loft  a  father  ;  while 
he  has  obtained  “  a  name  far  better  than  that  of  fons 
and  of  daughters.” 

Finally,  did  that  eminent  leader  of  the  chofen  feed 
having  finifhed  his  courfe  with  joy,  die  honoured  by 
God,  beloved  of  man,  and  univerfally  lamented  ?  So 
has  the  leader  whofe  lofs  we  are  called  upon  this  dav 
with  heart-felt  anguilh  to  deplore.  *  '  ' 

How  fudden,  how  unexpected  was  the  fatal  ftroke  : 
With  fwifteft  Ipeed  the  deadly  arrow  i! e\v,  ere  his 
grateful  country  could  breathe  one  pious' vow  to 
Heaven  for  his  prefervation  !  Otherwife  than  fudden 
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it  could  not  have  been,  if  vows  can  change  the  pur* 
poles  of  the  Almighty*  Had  the  dreadful  tidings  of 
thy  danger,  O  beloved  of  Heaven  !  but  timely  reach¬ 
ed  our  ears$  the  fervent,  united  prayers  of  a  whole 
empire  had  arrefted  the  fatal  fhaft,  and  propitious 
Heaven  ftill  lent  thee,  to  blefs  thy  country  and 
mankind  ! 

But  though  fudden  and  unexpected  to  us9  death 
could  never  to  him  be  premature  ;  and  the  excruciat¬ 
ing  pangs  he  fuftained  with  fuch  manly  and  heroic 
(though  accuftomed)  fortitude,  during  his  fhort  ill- 
nefs,  forbid  a  wifh  that  his  life  fhould  have  been  pro¬ 
tracted  with  thofe  pangs  for  a  momenta 

Methinks,  O  inhabitant  of  brighter  worlds  !  I  be¬ 
hold  thy  fublime  fpirit  releafed  from  its  corporeal 
lhackles,  borne  on  the  wings  of  feraphs  to  the  para- 
dife  of  eternal  blifs  $  there  to  receive  a  joyful  fore- 
tafte  of  that  immenfely  glorious  reward  that  awaits  it 
at  the  refurreftion  of  the  juft* 

Hail  then,  illuftrious  fhade !  immortal  fpirit,  hail ! 
Whether  man  or  angel,  the  difference  is  not  great ! 
And  thou  precious  duit,  reft  thou  in  hope,  for  thou, 
too  fhalt  fhortly  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  live  !  Thou  fhalt  come  forth  from  thy  fleeping 
manfion,  not  that  frail,  mortal  body,  fo  often  worn 
with  fatigue  in  the  fervice  of  thy  country ;  but  a 
bright,  celeftial  form,  fit  habitation  for  thy  immortal 
fpirit,  and  “  fafhioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of 
the  Son  of  God,”  to  be  once  more  united  in  bonds 
indiffoluble ;  to  walk  with  angels,  “  high  in  falvation 
and  the  climes  of  blifs  there  to  fhine  forever  with 
diftinguifhed  and  pre-eminent  fplendour  among  the 
bleffed,  even  though  “  the  righteous  fhall  fhine  like 
the  fun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.” 

The  facred  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  of  Ifrael  wept  for  Moles  thirty  ciays.  Many  of 
thofe  who  had  reviled  him  in  his  life  time,  probably 
wept  with  increafing  bitternefs  at  his  death.  And  can 
we  reftrain  the  grateful  tear  for  the  lofs  our  country 
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and  the  world  have  fuftained  ?  a  lofs  which  ages  can¬ 
not  repair  ?  Shall  we  not  cherilh  the  memory  of  this 
excellent  man,  our  benefactor,  guide,  and  father ! 
not  thirty  days  only,  but  till  the  laft  pulfe  of  life  fhall 
ceafe  to  throb  ;  and  teach  our  children,  and  they 
theirs,  to  lifp  his  venerable  name,  to  read  his  martial 
exploits,  and  reverence  and  copy  his  godlike  virtues  ? 
That  the  name  of  Washington  may  be  remembered 
with  new  and  ever-increafmg  honours,  to  the  latefh 

pofterity  !  '  IB 

Shall  not  the  fair  daughters  of  America  too,  whofe 

fofter  bofoms  and  more  fufceptible  hearts  are  better 
attuned  to  tender  fympathy  than  ours  •,  fhall  they  not 
join  in  the  general  grief  ?  The  daughters  of  Ifrael  were 
called  upon,  by  the  royal  bard  and  eulogift  of  their 
departed  king,  to  “  weep  over  Saul.”  And  have  not 
you,  my  fair  audience,  infinitely  greater  caufe  to  la¬ 
ment  the  lofs  of  this  more  than  king  ?  The  former 
indeed  had  his  virtues,  but  they  were  clouded  and 
eclipfed  by  his  vices.  But  the  virtues  of  the  latter, 
like"  purelt  gold,  were  unalloyed,  and  of  a  nobler 
kind.  “  Saul,”  we  are  told,  “  clothed  them  in  fcarlet, 
with  other  (gaudy)  delights.”  But  Washington 
adorned  you  in  the  robe  of  freedom  !  and  to  lhield 
your  defencelefs  innocence  from  lawlefs  rage  and  bru¬ 
tal  violence,  “  he  was  fwifter  than  an  eagle,  he  was 
ftronger  than  a  lion  !”  Let  heaven-born  gratitude, 
then,  fill  every  gentler  bofom  ;  and  O  !  embalm  his 
facred  memory  with  your  fofteft  tears  ! 

Next  to  the  beloved  partner  of  his  bofom,  (in  whofe 
deep  affliction  a  world  will  participate  !)  all  ranks, 
orders  and  degrees,  are  deeply  interefted  in  this  dif- 
treffing  calamity — from  the  fublime  perfonage  who 
now  fo  ably  guides  the  helm  of  ftate,  to  the  humblelt 
labourer  that  toils,  or  the  ftill  humbler  mendicant  that 
afks  for  his  daily  bread.  As  is  the  caufe,  fo  let  the 
fighs  of  wo  be  univerfal  through  the  -land.  But, 
alas  !  to  recal  him  back  to  earth,  our  loudeft  cries  of 
wo  are  unavailing  ;  and  fully  to  difplay  his  matchlefs 
worth,  inadequate  our  highelt  praifes ! 
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,T<Vhe  Spontaneous  eifufions  of  genuine  forravr 
T1  relleve,  °nr  overburthened  hearts,  foften  and  better 
t  ie:n ;  and  the  tribute  of  praife  and  gratitude  is,  alas  l 
an  we  have  to  bellow  !  To  evince  the  fmcerity  of  thefe, 
tae  molt  effedtual  way  is  to  attend  to  his  admonitions., 
to  obey  all  his  couniels.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
that  excellent  addrefs,  that  precious  legacy,  before 
mentioned.  Let  this  be  our  oracle  ;  let  us  read  and 
Lady  it  day  and  night.  In  the  language  of  infpiration. 

Let  us  bind  it  about  our  necks,  and  engrave  it  on 
the  tablet  of  our  hearts.” 

In  this  invaluable  gift,  among  a  variety  of  other  ex¬ 
cellent  precepts^  fuffer  me  to  remind  you  of  a  few. 

H<~  moft  altectionately  cautions  his  countrymen 
again!!  ail  immoderate  attachments  to  foine,  and  vio¬ 
lent  antipathies  againft  other  nations.  lie  recom- 
mends  haimony  and  liberal  intercourfe  with  all,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  deprecates  too  clofe  a  connexion 
with  any.  He  exhorts  to  obedience  and  fubmiffion  to 
government,  and  a  generous  confidence  in  our  rulers, 
whom  we  ourftlves  have  cholen  j  while  he  warns 
again!!  all  combinations,  whether  open  or  covert,  that 
tend  to  weaken  government,  or  to  Men  the  authority 
ox  thole  who  adminiiter  it.  He  inculcates  the  practice 
oj  juftice,  good  faith,  temperance  and  economy,  with 
ad  the  moral  virtues  ;  and  of  religion  emphatically, 
as  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  them  all.  He  exhorts 
us,  to  the  utmofl  of  our  power*  to  cultivate  peace  with 
every  nation  on  earth  ;  and  as  the  fureft  means  to 
preferve  it,  ftrongly  urges  the  necefiity  of  maintaining 
tlie  belt  (late  of  defence  in  our  power,  both  by  fea 
and  land.  But,  above  all,  he  exhorts  to  union  among 
ourfelves — between  States  and  among  individuals. 
Oil  this,  he  allures  us,  our  profperity,  nay,  our  very 
exiftence  as  a  nation,  depends. 

Is  the  counfd  good  ?  Let  us  follow  it.  Are  thefe 
admonitions  wife  ?  We  will  obey  them.  Thus  fhall 
we  belt  prove  the  fmcerity  of  our  gratitude  to  their 
author,  and  iully  evidence  our  veneration  for  his 
memory.  But  if  we  difregard  and  difobey  them. 
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what  are  we  but  hypocrites,  or  felf-decelvers  ?  Obedi¬ 
ence  will  lead  us  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  national 
glory.  A  contrary  conduct  will  di (honour,  though  it 
cannot  injure, _  our  greateft  benefactor,  and  end  in  ir- 
remediable  ruin.  “  If  we  are  wife,  we  (hall  be  wife 
for  ourfelves,  but  if  we  fcorn,  we  alone  fhall  bear  it.” 

fhe  prefent  general  union  among  all  parties,  in 
paying  thefe  lalt  folemn  honours  to  the  memory  of 
our  deceafed  iriend  and  father,  is  a  proof  that  we  can 
unite  in  fome  things  ;  O !  “  ’twere  a  confummation 
devoutly  to  be  wiflied,”  could  we  but  harmonize  in 
all  !  i  hen  (if  departed  fpirits  are  permitted  to  hold 
comerle  with  earth)  with  what  pleafmg  emotions 
would  Washington  behold  the  fight  ? 

“  This,  this,  e’en  now,  above  yon  darry  pole, 

Would  touch  with  tranfport  his  immortal  foul.” 

This,  my  fellow-citizens,  is  the  only  effectual  way 
to  teftify  the  fincerity  of  our  grief,  the  fervency  of 
our  gratitude,  and  the  profound  veneration  we  feel 
tor  the  charafter  and  memory  of  this  excellent  per- 
Ion.  Nay,  by  our  union  we  fhall  add  to  his  glory ! 
For  it  may  then  be  faid  of  the  illuflrxols  hero  of 
America,  as  it  was  of  the  felf-devoted  viftim  at  Gaza, 
the  renowned  champion  of  Ifrael,  herculean  Samfon, 
that  he  achieved  more  for  his  country  at  his  death,  than 
in  all  his  life  before  he  had  been  able  to  accomplifh. 

But  the  theme  overpowers  me— I  fink  beneath  it ! 

A  thoufand  tender,  grateful  ideas  rufh  upon  my  foul 1 
My  nerves  refufe  their  fupport  !  7 

O,  Washington  !  thy  country’s  bead  and  pride, 

In  ev’ry  feene  of  wo  and  peril  try’d  ; 

Thou  feed  (though  thron’d  above  yon  darry  fpheres) 

An  empire  bleeding,  and  a  world  in  tears  ! 

Kindly  look  down  !  O,  mitigate  our  woes  ! 

And  foothe  thy  weeping  country  to  repofe  ! 

O,  look  from  Sion’s  confecrated  hill, 

And  be  Columbia’s  guardian  angel  dill  ! 

Tor  fure,  if  aught  below  the  thrones  above 
Can  touch  thy  fpirit,  ’tis  thy  country’s  love  ! 

Revive  thofe  counfels  thou  didd  here  impart, 

And  grave  the  heav’nly  precepts  on  each  heart. 

Indrucd  us  where  our  trued  intereft  lies, 

And  lift  Columbia’s  glory  to  the  fkies  ! 

I  ^  heav’nly  hods,  with  earth's  vad  tribes,  agree 
Thy  precepts  made  us  happy,  great  and  free. 
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NEW- YORK, 

On  the  31ft  of  December,  1799. 


BT  GOUFERNEUR  MORRIS . 


Sed  quifnam  merito  divinas  Carmine  Laudes 
Concipere,  aut  tanto  par  queat  eiTe  Viro  ? 

Aurel.  Brand. 


AMERICANS, 

Assembled  to  pay  the  laft  dues  of 

filial  piety  to  him  who  was  the  father  of  his  country, 
it  is  meet  that  we  take  one  laft  look  at  the  man  whom 
we  have  loft  forever. 

Born  to  high  deftinies,  he  was  fafhioned  for  them 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  His  form  was  noble— his  port 
majeftic.  On  his  front  were  enthroned  the  virtues 
which  exalt,  and  thofe  which  adorn  the  human  charac¬ 
ter.  So  dignified  his  deportment,  no  man  could  ap¬ 
proach  him  but  with  refpeft — None  was  great  in  his 
prefence.  You  all  have  feen  him,  and  you  all  have 
felt  the  reverence  he  infpired  ;  it  was  fuch,  that  to 
command,  feemed  in  him  but  the  exercife  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  function,  while  others  felt  a  duty  to  obey,  which 
(anterior  to  the  injunftions  of  civil  ordinance,  or  the 
compulfion  of  a  military  code)  was  impofed  by  the 
high  behefts  of  nature. 

He  had  every  title  to  command — Heaven,  in  giving 
him  the  higher  qualities  of  the  foul,  had  given  alio  the 
tumultuous  paffions  which  accompany  greatneis,  and 
frequently  tarnifli  its  luftre.  With  them  was  his  firft 
conteft,  and  his  firft  viftory  was  over  himfelf.  So 
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oreat  the  empire  he  had  there  acquired,  that  calmnefs 
of  manner  and  of  conduct  diftinguilhed  him  through 
life.  Y  et,  thofe  who  have  feen  him  ftrongly  moved, 
will  bear  witnefs  that  his  wrath  was  terrible  ;  they 
have  feen  boiling  in  his  bofom,  paffion  almoft  too 
mighty  for  man  ;  yet,  when  juft  burfting  into  aft,  that 
ftrong  pallion  was  controlled  by  his  ftronger  mind. 

Having  thus  a  perfeft  command  of  himfelf,  he  could 
rely  on  the  full  exertion  of  his  powers,  in  whatever 
direction  he  might  order  them  to  aft.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  dear,  decided,  and  unembarraffed  by  any  confid- 
eration  of  himfelf.  Such  confideration  did  not  even 
dare  to  intrude  on  his  refleftions.  Hence  it  was,  that 
he  beheld  not  only  the  affairs  that  were  paffing  around 
him,  but  thofe  alfo  in  which  he  was  perfonally  engaged, 
with  the  coolnefs  of  an  unconcerned  fpeftator.  They 
were  to  him  as  events  hiftorically  recorded.  His  judg¬ 
ment  was  always  clear,  becaufe  his  mind  was  pure. 
And  feldorn,  if  ever,  will  a  found  underftanding  be  met 
with  in  the  company  of  a  corrupt  heart. 

In  the  ftrength  of  judgment  lay,  indeed,  one  chief 
excellence  of  his  charafter.  Leaving  to  feebler  minds 
that  fplendour  of  genius,  which,  while  it  enlightens 
others,  too  often  dazzles  the  poffeffor  ;  he  knew  how 
belt  to  ufe  the  rays  which  genius  might  emit,  and  car¬ 
ry  into  aft  its  bell  conceptions. 

So  modeft,  he  wifhed  not  to  attraft  attention,  but 
obferved  in  filence,  and  faw  deep  into  the  human  heart. 
Of  a  thoufand  propofitions  he  knew  to  diftinguifh  the 
befi; ;  and  to  feleft  among  a  thoufand  the  man  moft 
fitted  for  his  purpofe.  If  ever  he  was  deceived  in  his 
choice,  it  was  by  circumftances  of  focial  feeling  which 
did  honour  to  his  heart.  Should  it,  therefore,  in  the 
review  of  his  conduft,  appear  that  he  was  merely  not 
infallible,  the  few  errors  which  fell  to  his  lot,  as  a  man, 
will  claim  the  affeftions  of  his  fellow  men.  Pleafed 
with  the  rare,  but  graceful  weaknefs,  they  will  admire 
that  elevation  of  foul,  which,  fuperior  to  refentment, 
gave  honour  and  power,  with  liberal  hand,  to  thofe  by 
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wnom  he  had  been,  offended.  Not  to  conciliate  a  re- 
gain,  which,  if  it  be  venal,  is  worth  no  price  ;  but  to 
uicAv^  forth  m  your  fervice  the  exercife  of  talents,  which 
cie  could  duly  eftimate,  in  fpite  of  incidents  by  which 
a  weaker  mind  would  nave  been  thrown  from  its  bias. 

In  him  were  the  courage  of  a  foldier,  the  intrepidity 
of  a  chief,  the  fortitude  of  a  hero.  He  had  given  to 
the  impulfions  of  bravery  all  the  calmnefs  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  and,  if  in  the  moment  of  danger,  his  manner  was 
diftinguifhable  from  that  of  common  life,  it  was  by  fu- 
perior  eafe  and  grace. 

T°  each  defire  he  had  taught  the  leffons  of  modern 
aticn.  Prudence  became  therefore  the  companion  of 
his  life.  Never  in  the  public,  never  in  the  private 
hour  did  fhe  abandon  him  even  for  a  moment.  And, 
if  in  the  fmall  circle,  where  he  might  fafely  think  aloud, 
fhe  mould  have  {lumbered  amid  convivial  joy,  his  quick 
leule  of  what  was  juft,  and  decent ,  and  fit",  flood  ever 
ready  to  awaken  her  at  the  flighteft  alarm. 

Knowing  how  to  appreciate  the  world,  its  gifts  and 
glories,  he  was  truly  wife.  Wife  alio  in  fele&ing  the 
objects  of  his  purfuit.  And  wife  in  adopting  juft  means 
to  compafs  honourable  ends. 

Bound  by  the  facred  ties  of  wedded  love,  his  high 
example  ftrengthened  the  tone  of  public  manners.  Be¬ 
loved,  almoft  adored  by  the  amiable  partner  of  his  toils 
and  dangers,  who  fliared  with  him  the  anxieties  of 
public  life,  and  fweetened  the  fhade  of  retirement,  no 
fruit  was  granted  to  their  union.  No  child  to  catch 
with  pious  tendernefs  the  falling  tear,  and  foothe  the 
anguifh  of  connubial  affliction.  No  living  image  re¬ 
mains  to  her  of  his  virtues,  and  fine  jnuft  feek  them 
forrowing  in  the  grave.  Who  fhall  arraign,  O  God  J 
thy  high  decree  ?  Was  it  in  difpleafure,  that  to  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  country  thou  hadft  denied  a  fon  ?  Was  it 
in  mercy,  left  the  paternal  virtues  fhould  have  triumph? 
ed  (during  foirie  frail  moment)  in  the  patriot  bofom  ? 
Americans  !  he  had  no  child — but  you, —and  hr 
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Let  envy  come  forward  if  {he  dare,  and  feek  ibmr* 
darkened  fpot  in  this  iun  of  our  glory.  From  the 
black  catalogue  of  crimes  envy  herfelf  mull  ipeak  him 
iree.  Had  he  (a  mortal)  the  failings  attached  to  man  * 
Was  he  the  Have  of  avarice  ?  No.  Wealth  was  an 
objeft  too  mean  for  his  regard.  And  yet  economy 

*  P1  edued  over  his  domeitic  concerns  ;  for  his  mind 
was  too  lofty  to  brook  dependence.  Was  he  ambb 
lous .  No.  Iiis  fpirit  foared  beyond  ambition’s  reach. 

lie  law  a  crown  high  above  all  human  grandeur.  He 
iought,  he  gained,  and  wore  that  crown.  But  he  had 
indeed  one  frailty — the  weaknefs  of  great  minds.  He 
was  fond  of  fame,  and  had  reared  a  coloffal  reputation, 
it  flood  on  the  rock  of  his  virtue.  This  was  dear  to 
,  heap  There  was  but  one  thing  dearer.  He  loved 
glory,  but  fall  more  he  loved  his  country.  That  was 
tne  maker  paffion,  and,  with  refiklefs  might,  it  ruled 
his  every  thought,  and  word,  and  deed. 

•  fee  him  Itepping,  as  it  were  from  his  cradle, 
i  no  the  beads  of  glory,  and  meriting  the  public  conk- 
dence,  at  a  period  when  others  too  often  confume  in 
idlenefs  the  moments  lent  for  inkruction,  or  (in  purfuit 
of  pleamre)  wake  their  moral  energies.  While  vet  his 
cheek  was  covered  with  the  down  of  youth,  he  had 
combined  the :  character  of  an  able  negociator  tvith  that 

a  ga  lant  foldier.  .  Scarce  had  he  given  this  early 
pledge  or  future  fervlce,  when  he  was  called  on  for 
ne  quick  performance  ;  he  accompanies  to  the  weft* 
ern  wnds,  Braddock,  who,  bred  in  camps  of  European 
war,  defpifed  the  favage.  But  foon  entrapped  in  the 
clofe  ambufli,  military  (kill  becomes  of  no  avail.  The 
eaders,  leleded  by  unerring  aim,  firk  fall— the  troops 

ht  f1Ck  in.i!auShtered  heaPs,  the  victims  of  an  invifr 
Dle  ,loe*  ,  Washington,  whofe  warnings  had  hepn 
..egkaed  UiH  gives  the  aid  of  falmary  (o  Jd  hh 
1-fated  chiet,  and  urges  it  with  all  the  grace  of  Ho. 
quence,  and  all  the  force  of  convi&ion.  A  form  fo 

toapeyrkhaW  The  °f  wi  faVage’  is  doomed 

x  crim.  The  murdering  inftniments  are  levelled  j 
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the  quick  bolts  fly  winged  with  death,  and  pierce  his 
garments  ;  but,  obedient  to  the  fovereign  will,  they  dare 
not  flied  his  blood.  Braddock  falls  at  his  feet  ;  and 
the  youthful  hero  covers  with  his  brave  Virginians,  the 
retreat  of  Britons,  not  lei's  brave,  but  furprifed  by 


unufual  war.  .  ,  r 

Thefe  bands  of  brothers  were  foon  to  hand  in  hoi- 

tile  oppofition.  Such  was  the  decree  of  him  to  whom 
are  prefent  all  the  revolutions .  of  time  and  empire. 
When  no  hope  remained  but  in  the  field  of  biood, 
Washington  was  called  on  by  his  country  to  lead 
her  armies.  In  modeft  doubt  of  his  own  ability,  he 
fubmitted  with  reluctance  to  the  neceflity  of  becoming 
her  chief  ;  and  took  on  him  the  weight,  the  care  and 
the  anpuilh  of  a  civil  war.  Ambition  would  have  tailed 
here  the  fweets  of  power,  and  drunk  cieep  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  draughts,  but  to  the  patriot ,  thefe  fweets  are 

bitternels. 

Induftrious,  patient,  perfevering,  he  remained  at  the 
head  of  citizens  fcarcely  armed  ;  and,  fpanng  of  blood, 
bv  fliill,  rather  than  by  force,  compelled  his  foe  to  leek 
a  more  favourable  theatre  of  war.  And  now  all  hope 
of  union  loft,  America  (by  her  declaration  or  inde¬ 
pendence)  cut  the  laft  {lender  thread  of  connexion. 

She  had  hitherto  been  fuccefsful  ;  but  was  foon 
fhaken  by  adverfe  ftorms.  The  counfel  01  her  Chief 
had  been  neglected.  His  army  had  been  railed  by  an¬ 
nual  enliftment.  The  poor  remnant  of  accumulated 
defeat,  retreating  before  an  enemy  fluflred  with  mccefs, 
and  confident  in  all  fuperiority,  looked  with  impatience 
to  the  approaching  term  of  fervice.  i  he  proipec.  was 
on  all  fides  gloomy;  and  funfliine  friends  (turning 
their  halcyon  beaks  to  fairer  Ikies)  fought  fhelter  from 
the  ftorm.  But  though  betrayed  by  fortune,  his  calm 
and  fteady  mind  remained  true  to  itfelf.  A  inter  had 
clofed  the  campaign.  Solacing  in  the  enjoyment  o ' 
what  their  arms  had  acquired,  the  vigors  tailed  pleaf- 
ure  unalloyed  by  the  dread  of  danger.  They  were 
flreltered  behind  one  of  the  broad  barriers  at  nature, 
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and,  fafely  houfed,  beheld  upon  its  farther  fhore,  a 
feeble  adverfary,  expofed  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven 
to  the  rigours  of  an  unpitying  feafon.  It  was  hoped 
that,  their  term  of  enliilment  expired,  the  American 
troops  would  difperfe  ;  and  the  Chief,  in  defpair, 
throw  up  his  command.  Such  was  the  reafoning,  and 
fuch  reafoning  would,  in  ordinary  cafes,  ha^e  been 
conclufive.  But  that  Chief  was  Washington  !  He 
{hews  to  his  gallant  comrades  the  danger  of  their  coun- 
try,  and  alks  the  aid  of  patriotic  fervice.  At  his  voice 
their  hearts  beat  high.  In  vain  the  raging  Delaware, 
vext  with  the  wintry  blaft,  forbids  their  march.  In 
vain  he  rolls  along  his  rocky  bed,  a  frozen  torrent, 
whofe  ponderous  mafs  threatens  to  fweep  the  foldier 
from  his  uncertain  footftep,  and  bear  him  down  the 
flood  !  In  vain  the  beating  fnow  adds  to  the  dangerous 
ford  a  darkened  horror  !  Difficulties  and  dangers  ani¬ 
mate  the  brave.  His  little  band  is  arrived  ;  Wash¬ 
ington  is  within  the  walls— the  enemy  is  fubdued ! 

Fortune  now  fmiles ;  but  who  can  truft  to  that  falla¬ 
cious  fmile  ?  Preparations  are  already  made  to  punifli 
the  American  Leader  for  his  adventurous  hardihood. 
And  now  he  fees,  ftretched  out  before  him  in  wide  ar¬ 
ray,  a  force  fo  great  that  in  the  battle  there  is  no  hope. 
Behind  him  the  impaffable  ftream  cuts  off  retreat.  Al¬ 
ready  from  his  brazen  throat  the  cannon  gives  loud 
fummons  to  the  field.  But  the  fetting  fun  leaves  yet  a 
dreary  night  to  brood  over  approaching  ruin,  The 
earth  is  fhrouded  in  the  veil  of  darknefs ;  and  now  the 
illuftrious  Chief  takes  up  his  filent  march,  and  in  wide 
circuit  leads  his  little  band  around  the  unwary  foen  At 
the  dawn,  his  military  thunders  tell  them  their  referve 
polled  far  in  the  rear,  is  in  the  pounces  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Eagle.  They  haften  back  to  revenge  ;  but  he  has 
already  fecured  his  advantage,  and  (by  a  well  chofen 
pofition)  confines  them  to  inglorious  repofe.  The  ar¬ 
mies  now  reft  from  their  toil.  But  for  him  there  is  no 
reft.  His  followers  claim  the  double  right  of  return¬ 
ing  to  their  homes,  and  he  Hands  alrnoft.  alone.  He 
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dare^  not  aik  for  aid,  left  the  enemy,  emboldened  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  weaknefs,  ffiouid  diffipate  his 
ihadow  of  an  army.  Nothing  remains  but  to  intimi¬ 
date  by  the  appearance  of  a  force,  which  does  not  exift  ; 
and  hide  from  his  own  troops  their  great  inferiority. 

Both  are  effe&ed  by  ikill  rarely  equalled — never  ex¬ 
celled. 

scarce  hath  the  advancing  feafon  brought  forward  a 
few  recruits,  when  he  begins  offenfive  operations.  His 
enemy,  foiiett  in  each  attempt  to  advance,  is  compelled 
to  aik  iiom  the  ocean  fome  fafer  road  to  conqueft. 
The  propitious  deep  receives  on  his  broad  bofom  the 
invading  hoft,  and  bids  his  obedient  billows  bear  them 
to  fome  lhore,  where  they  may  join  the  advantage  of 
lurprife  with  thofe  of  number,  difcipline,  and  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  hope  is  vain  !  Washington  had  pene¬ 
trated  their  views,  and  Hands  before  them  !  He  is  un¬ 
fortunate.  Defeated,  not  fubdued,  he  leads  on  again 
to  new  attack.  The  half-gained  victory,  fnatched  from 
his  grafp,  at  the  head  of  an  inferior,  twice-beaten  army, 
he  paffes  the  long  winter  in  an  open  field,  within  one 
day’s  march  of  his  foe* 

Here  he  was  doomed  to  new  difficulties,  and  dangers 
unknowm  before.  Fa&ion  had  reared  (in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  councils)  her  accurfed  head,  and  laboured  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  the  command.  That  meafure  would 
at  once  have  dilbanded  his  affe&ionate  troops — the 
country  around  them  was  exhaufted.  He  had  no 
means  to  clothe  or  feed  his  army — none  to  change  their 
pofition.  Many  periffied  ;  each  day  the  numbers  were 
alarmingly  diminilhed,  and  reinforcement  was  danger¬ 
ous,  becaufe  it  might  increafe  the  famine.  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  a  new  fyftem  of  organization  and  difci¬ 
pline  was  to  be  formed,  introduced,  and  enforced, 
while  the  foldier  could  feldom  obtain  even  his  poor 
pittance  of  depreciated  paper. — 

- Who  then  hath  feen 

The  gallant  leader  of  that  ruined  band, 

Let  him  cry  praife'  and  glory  on  his  head.** 
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It  was  in  the  folitary  walk  of  night— -it  was  in  the  bo* 
fom  offriendfhip  that  he  could  alone  unburthen  himfelf, 
of  the  vafl  wo  which  weighed  upon  his  heart — Here 
was  indeed  no  common  nor  vulgar  care.  Hon¬ 
our — Liberty — -his  Country,  flood  on  the  dangerous 
margin  of  uncertain  fate,  and  no  human  eye  could 
pierce  the  dark  cloud  which  hung  upon  futurity. 

From  this  black  night  of  gloomy  apprehenfion, 
broke  forth  the  fun  of  golden,  glorious  Hope  !  A 
mighty  monarch  had  connected  his  fortunes  with  thofe 
of  America.  In  her  defence  the  flag  of  France  was 
unfurled,  and  gratitude  hailed  the  fixteenth  Louis,  pro¬ 
testor  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  His  powerful  inter¬ 
ference  took  off  from  what  remained  of  the  war,  all 
reafonable  doubt  as  to  the  final  event.  After  a  varied 
fcene  of  adverfe  and  profperous  circumftances,  that 
event  arrived,  and  a  folemn  treaty  acknowledged  your 
independence. 

Great  was  the  joy  and  high  the  general  expeStation, 
for  the  political  date  of  America  was  not  duly  confid- 
eredo  Her  band  of  federal  union  had  been  woven  by 
the  hand  of  diftruft.  The  different  States  had  been 
held  together,  in  no  fmali  degree,  by  the  external  pref- 
fure  of  war.  That  preffure  removed,  they  might  fall 
afunder.  There  exifled  various  caufes  of  difcontent, 
which  the  intrigues  of  European  policy  might  ripen 
into  difguft.  Thofe  who  fhared  in  the  public  counfels 
were  filled,  therefore,  with  deep  apprehenfion.  The 
army,  taught  by  years  of  painful  experience,  became  a 
prey^  to  fmifter  forebodings.  Connected  by  the  en¬ 
dearing  ties  of  foldierly  brotherhood,  thefe  gallant  fons 
of  freedom  anticipated  with  horrof  the  moment  when 
they  might  be  called  on  to  unflieathe  their  ftvords 
againft  each  other  ;  and  pour,  in  impious  libation,  the 
pureft  of  their  blood  upon  the  altars  of  civil  war.  Some 
of  the  more  ardent  fpirits,  fmarting  from  the  part,  and 
fearing  for  the  future,  had  formed  a  wifh,  that  the  army 
might  be  kept  together,  and,  by  its  appearance,  accele¬ 
rate  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  government.  The  fen- 
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timent  was  patriotic — the  plan  of  doubtful  complex- 
ion — the  fuccefs  uncertain  ;  but  the  profpeQ;  was  fair 
if  the  Chief  could  be  engaged. 

He  knew  their  wrongs  !  He  knew  their  worth  !  He 
felt  their  apprehenfions !  They  had  ftrong  claims  upon 
him,  and  thofe  claims  were  ftrongly  urged.  Supreme 
power,  with  meretricious  charms,  courted  his  embrace ; 
and  was  clothed,  to  feduce  him,  in  the  robes  of  juftice. 
If,  therefore,  ambition  had  poffeffed  a  fingle  corner  of 
his  heart,  he  might  have  deliberated.  But  he  was  ever 
loyal.  He  bid  a  laft  adieu  to  the  companions  of  his 
glory,  and  laid  all  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his  country  ! 

His  fame  was  now  complete,  and  it  was  permitted 
him  to  hope  for  eafe  in  dignified  retirement.  Vain 
hope  !  The  defeats  of  the  federal  compact  are  foon 
too  deeply  felt  not  to  be  generally  acknowledged, 
America  direfts  a  revifion  by  perfons  of  her  choice. 
He  is  their  Prefident.  It  is  a  queftion,  previous  to  the 
firft  meeting,  what  courfe  {hall  be  purfued.  Men  of 
decided  temper,  who,  devoted  to  the  public,  overlook¬ 
ed  prudential  confide*ations,  thought  a  form  of  govern* 
meat  fhould  be  framed  entirely  new.  But  cautious 
men,  with  whom  popularity  was  an  object,  deemed  it 
fit  to  confult  and  comply  with  the  wiflies  of  the  people. 
Americans  !  let  the  opinion  then  delivered  by  the 
greateft  and  beft  of  men,  be  ever  prefent  to  your  re¬ 
membrance.  He  was  collected  within  himfelf.  His 
countenance  had  more  than  ufual  folemnity  ;  his  eye 
was  fixed,  and  feemed  to  look  into  futurity.  “  It  is 
(faid  he)  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propofe  will 
be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflift  is  to 
be  fuflained.  If  to  pleafe  the  people,  we  offer  what 
we  ourfelves  difapprove,  how  can  we  afterwards  de¬ 
fend  our  work  ?  Let  us  raife  a  ftandard  to  which  the 
wife  and  the  honeft  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the 
hand  of  God.”  This  was  the  patriot  voice  of  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  and  this  the  conftant  tenor  of  his  conduct 
With  this  deep  fenfe  of  duty,  he  gave  to  our  Conftitu- 
tlon  •  his  cordial  alfent ;  and  has  added  the  fame  of  a 
legiflator  to  that  of  a  hero. 
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A^ain,  m  the  (hade  of  retirement,  he  feeks  repofe ; 
but  is  called,  by  unanimous  voice,  to  be  the  firfl  magif- 
trate  of  the  United  States.  Scarce  are  the  wheels  of 
government  in  motion,  when  he  is  (truck  by  the  view 
of  that  enormous  revolution  which  (till  torments  and 
terrifies  the  earth*  The  flames  of  war  were  fpread 
throughout  Europe,  and  threatened  to  wade  the  globe. 
The  delegated  incendiaries  found  America  filled  with 
inflammable  matter.  All  the  bad  paflions,  with  fome 
that  were  good,  dimulated  her  to  engage  in  the  can¬ 
ted.  But  the  Prefident,  dill  calm,  difcerning,  and 
true  to  your  trued  intered,  proclaimed,  obferved,  and 
maintained  an  exaft  neutrality.  In  vain  was  he  aflfail- 
ed  from  abroad  ;  in  vain  folicited,  excited,  urged,  by 
thofe  around  him.  He  dood  immoveable  !  Vain  alfo 
were  the  clamours  of  midaken  zeal,  the  dark  efforts  of 
infidious  faftion,  and  the  foul  voice  of  mercenary  Han¬ 
der.  You  have  all  lately  feen  his  firm  adminidration, 
and  all  now  enjoy  the  rich  refult  of  his  inflexible 
wifdom* 

Though  he  dill  turned  with  fond  defire  towards  his 
domedic  (hade,  he  never  left  the  helm  during  the  fury 
of  the  dorm  ;  but  remained  till  he  had  the  well-founded 
expectation,  that  America  might  enjoy  peace,  free¬ 
dom,  and  safety  ;  and  then  at  lad  he  claims  the  right 
of  age.  A  venerable  veteran,  in  all  honourable  fervice, 
having  confecrated  to  his  country  the  fpirit  of  youth, 
the  drength  of  manhood,  and  the  ripe  experience  of 
laborious  years,  he  afks  repofe.  His  body,  broken  with 
toil,  mud  red— —No.  He  is  called  forth  again  ^ 
again  mud  he  gird  on  his  fword,  and  prepare  for  the 
battle  !  And  fee  !  frefh  in  renewed  vigour,  he  decks 
his  hoary  head  with  nodding  plumes  of  war,  and 
mounts  the  barbed  deed.  With  countenance  eredt 
and  firm,  his  eagle  eye  meafures  the  lengthened  file. 
Wonderful  man  !  he  feems  immortal--— O  no,  no,  no  ! 
this  our  pride,  our  glory,  is  gone  ;  he  is  gone  forever  ! 

But  yet  his  fpirit  liveth.  Hail,  happy  (hade  !  The 
broad  (hield  of  death  is  thrown  before  thy  fame.  Nev* 
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er  fhall  the  polluted  breath  of  Hander  blow  upon  thine 
afhes.  We  will  watch  with  pious  care  the  laurels 
which  fhade  thy  urn,  and  wear  thy  name  engraven  on 
our  hearts.  O  !  yet  proteft  thy  country  ! — Save  her  ! 
She  is  an  orphan— Her  father  is  mingled  with  the  dull. 

No  !  HE  LIVETH— HE  SHALL  LIVE  FOREVER  ! 

And  when  the  lateft  of  your  children’s  children  fhall 
pronounce  his  dear,  his  facred  name,  their  eyes  fhall 
be  fuffufed  with  the  tear  of  gratitude  and  love. 


ON  THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


Written  at  the  Requeft  of  the  Citizens  of  NEIVB UR TPOR T 
and  delivered  at  the  firfi;  Prefbyterian  Meeting-Houfe  in  that  Town, 


January  a,  1800, 


JST  THOMAS  PAINE,  A .  M. 


u  O  For  a  mure  of  fire,  that  would  afcend 
The  brighteft  heaven  of  invention  ! 

An  empire  for  a  ftage,  heroes  to  a <ft. 

And  angels  to  behold  the  fwelling  fcene  ! 

Then  fliould  the  mighty  shade  again  afiume 
His  local  habitation,  and  his  name, 

Mantling  our  fphere  with  his  fupernal  glory  ! 
Virtue  and  Fame  fliould  pioneer  his  way 
Through  planets  wonder-ftruck  ;  while  at  his  heel? 
Valour  and  Vi&ory  (leafht  in  like  hounds) 

Crouch  for  employment  !” 


AMERICANS, 


faviour  of  your  country  has  ob 


tained  his  laft  victory.  Having  reached  the  furamit  of 
human  perfection,  he  has  quitted  the  region  of  human 
glory.  _  Conqueror  of  time,  he  has  triumphed  over 
mortality  ;  legate  of  heaven,  he  has  returned  with 
the  tidings  of  his  million ;  father  of  his  people,  he 
has  afcended  to  advocate  their  caufe  in  the  bofom  of 
his  God.  Solemn,  “  as  it  were  a  paufe  in  nature  " 
was  his  tranfit  to  eternity  ;  thronged  by  the  lhades  of 
heroes,  his  approach  to  the  confines  of  blifs ;  pieaned 
by  the  fong  of  angels,  his  journey  beyond  the  liars  ! 

The  voice  of  a  grateful  and  afflicted  people  has  pro 

nounced  the  eulogium  of  their  departed  hero _ .«  firn 

tn  war,firjl  in  peace, _ firjl  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen” 
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That  this  exalted  tribute  is  juftly  due  to  his  memory, 
the  fear -honoured  veteran,  who  has  fought  under  the 
banners  of  his  glory,  the  enraptured  ftatefman,  who 
has  bowed  to  the  dominion  of  his  eloquence,  the  har¬ 
dy  cultivator,  whofe  foil  has  been  defended  by  the 
prodigies  of  his  valour,  the  protected  citizen,  whofe 
peaceful  rights  have  been  fecured  by  the  vigilance  of 
his  wifdom  5  yea,  every  fibre,  that  can  vibrate  in  the 
heart  of  an  American,  will  atteft.  with  agonized  fen- 

fibility. 

Born  to  direft  the  deftiny  of  empires,  his  character 
was  as  majeftic,  as  the  events,  to  which  it  was  attached, 
were  illuftrious.  In  the  delineation  of  its  features,  the 
vivid  pencil  of  genius  cannot  brighten  a  trait,  nor.  the 
blighting  breath  of  calumny  pbfeure.  His  principles 
were  the  refult  of  organic  philofophy  ;  his  fuccefs3  of 
moral  juftice.  His  integrity  affumed  the  port  of  com¬ 
mand  ;  his  intelligence,  the  afped  of  inipiration.  Glo¬ 
ry,  to  TTicniy  impregnable,  he  obtained  without  nu.b*- 
tion  ;  popularity,  to  all  inconftant,  he  enjoyed  without 
sealoufy.  The  one  was  his  from  admiration,  the 
other  from  gratitude.  The  former  embellilhed,  but 
could  not  reward ;  the  latter  followed,  but  never  could 
lead  him.  The  robuft  vigour  of  his  virtue,  like  the 
undazzled  eye  of  the  eagle,  was  inacceflible  to  human 
weaknefs  •,  and  the  unafpiring  temperament  of  his  paf- 
fions  like  the  regenerating  allies  of  the  phenix,  gave 
new  life  to  the  greatnefs  it  could  not  extinguilh.  In 
the  imperial  dignity  of  his  perfon,  was  exhibited  the 
augult  llature  of  his  mind  : 

«  gee  wliat  a  grace  was  feated  on  his  brow. 

An  eye  like  Mars,  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf, 

A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed,  # 

Where  every  god  did  feem  to  let  his  leal, 

To  give  the  world  aflurance  of  a  man  1 

Qppreffed  by  the  difconfolate  fenfibilities,  which  this 
.  melancholy  occafion  has  excited,  yet  infpired  by  a  ven- 

*  Shakefpear. 
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cration  which  no  fenfe  of  calamity  can  fufpend,  how 
(hall  the  feeble  eulogift  of  the  moment  retrace  the  path 
of  the  hero  through  the  rugged  acclivities  of  his  fame  ; 
how  fhadow  the  outlines  of  a  life,  whofe  influence  on 
fociety  has  baffled  the  imitation  of  the  wife  ;  how  de¬ 
fine  the  great  proportions  of  a  chara&er,  which,  like 
the  eleftric  principle,  can  only  be  defcribed  by  its  ef¬ 
fects  ?  What  wing  of  human  defcription  (ball  foar  to 
the  unclouded  height  of  his  talents  ;  what  chem- 
iftry  of  human  judgment  fflall  feparate  the  elements  of 
his  virtues  ?  The  magnificence  of  his  deeds  has  out¬ 
vied  the  heraldry  of  fancy  ;  and  the  purity  of  his  mo¬ 
tives  has  bewildered  the  deductions  of  reafon. 

From  his  fir  ft  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  public 
life,  ere  the  modefl  fimplicity  of  enterprife  had  invited 
the  decorations  of  artificial  honour,  ere  the  “  hair¬ 
breadth  efcapes’*  of  the  Monongahela  had  elicited  the 
native  energies  of  heroifm,  to  the  maturefl  era  of  his 
excellence,  when  victory  had  nothing  left  to  beftow, 
and  Fame  herfelf  had  defpaired  of  rendering  to  his 
merits  their  equivalent  reward  ;  we  behold  the  fame 
undeviating  courfe  of  magnanimous  aCtion,  rifing,  like 
the  fun,  in  gradual  and  majeftic  progreffion.  In  no 
fituation,  to  which  the  emergencies  of  his  country  have 
called  him,  however  infulated  with  peril,  or  fortified  by 
profperity,  do  we  at  any  time  deleft  his  invincible 
equanimity,  modified  by  incident.  In  no  climax  of 
fortune,  do  we  behold  him,  dejected  by  obftacle,  or  ele¬ 
vated  by  fuccefs  ;  defperate  in  danger,  or  fanguine  in 
triumph.  Deliberate  to  concert,  he  was  vigorous  to 
execute  ;  intrepid  to  conquer,  he  was  humane  to  for¬ 
give.  In  council,  he  united  the  calculations  of  the  vet¬ 
eran,  to  the  ruling  impulfe  of  the  patriot :  in  battle,  he 
never  fhed  the  blood  of  an  enemy  but  for  victory,  nor 
gained  a  victory  but  for  his  country. 

As  the  director  of  that  important  and  dubious  con- 
left,  which  iffued  in  the  eftablifhment  of  our  liberty 
and  independence,  he  displayed  an  impreflive  grandeur 
of  exertion,  which  marfhalled  into  hoftilitv  the  fluftu- 
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ating  vigour  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  Hill  remem¬ 
bered  with  awe  in  the  aftonifhment  of  nations.  To 
tne  rapacious  cabinet  of  the  mother  country,  which 
Dad  recently  learnt,  in  the  difaftrous  campaign  of 
BradDock,  that  her  glory  was  mortal,  he  had  given 
Ins  name  a  formidable  eftnnation  by  his  military  prow- 
efs  on  that  memorable  occafion.  In  the  enjoyment  of 
an  ample  paternal  domain,  he  was  repofing  under  the 
groves  of  fame  and  philofophy,  when  the  chafed  lion 
of  New-England  “  leaped  on  the  daring  huntfman,  that 
had  galled  him,5’  and  boldly  bade  defiance  to  his  pow¬ 
er.  d  he  dawn  of  our  revolution  was  overfhadowed 
with  clouds,  that  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of 
any  people,  whofe  bofoms  were  not  infpired  by  the  in- 
controllable  enthufiafm  of  liberty.  But  what  hope  of 
fucceJs  could  this  high-born  principle,  though  ftimu- 
lated  by  injury,  afford  to  the  unwarlike  peafantry  of 
a  country,  without  arms,  without  difcipline,  without 
funds,  without  a  leader,  in  contending  with  an  empire, 
whofe  policy  and  valour  had  for  centuries  kept  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  in  its  toils  ?  Yet,  at  this  inaufpicious 
juncture,  when  every  profpect  was  enveloped  with  dif- 
after  ;  when  unfuccefsful  oppofition  could  promife  no 
reward  but  aggravated  oppreflion,  when  political  infi¬ 
delity  had  almoft  chilled  with  difmay  the  kindling  fer¬ 
vour  of  Americans  ;  at  this  moment,  fo  portentous,  fo 
gloomy,  did  the  calm,  inflexible,  unaffimifating  Wash¬ 
ington,  relinquifh  without  reluctance  the  magnificent 
retirement  of  wealth  and  honour  ;  and,  committing  to 
the  hazard  of  the  conteft,  the  pleafures,  that  allured 
him  to  feclufion,  and  the  character,  that  attached  him 
to  life,  appealed  to  the  God  of  armies  to  atteft  a  fol~ 
dier’s  oath — u  I  will  triumph ,  or  die  with  my  country ~ 
men  /”  Animated  by  his  guiding  intelligence,  America 
awoke  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  her  powers  ;  and,  real¬ 
izing  the  boaft  of  the  Roman  hero,  an  army,  organized 
by  his  creative  difcipline,  arofe  at  his  command. 

Through  the  viciffitudes  of  a  war,  Angularly  fluctu¬ 
ating  in  its  fortunes,  and  defolating*in  its  affefts,  he 
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difcovered  a  conftant  principle  of  a&ion,  which  ac¬ 
quired  no  luftre  from  the  brilliant  exploits  it  achieved, 
but  derived  all  its  glory  from  its  own  original  great- 
nefs.  Self-dependent,  and  felf-elevated,  it  difdained  the 
fictitious  aid  of  circumltance  ;  and  nevqr  did  it  jfhine 
with  more  fplendour  and  energy,  than  when  fortune 
had  deferted  him,  and  his  country  had  defpaired.  The 
activity  of  a  fortitude,  whofe  liability  was  reafon,  in¬ 
vigorated  the  operations  of  an  intelled,  whofe  objed 
was  liberty.  What  but  this  invincible  conflitution  of 
foul,  whole  gigantic  philofophy  always  rofe  with  the 
difficulties  it  encountered,  could  have  fultained  the 
drooping  caufe  of  an  half-conquered  people,  at  that  mo¬ 
mentous  and  almoft  hopelefs  criiis,  when  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  were  lined  by  a  triumphant  enemy,  im¬ 
patient  for  our  fubjugation  ;  when  the  ranks  of  our 
brave  defenders,  thinned  by  battle,  by  famine  and  re¬ 
treat,  crimfoned  their  flying  encampments  with  the 
blood  of  their  footfteps  ;  when  the  fate  of  a  continent 
was  fufpended  on  the  incredible  exertions  of  a  night, 
and  a  confpiracy  of  the  elements  oppofed  the  progrefs 
of  the  eventful  enterprife  ?  The  mind,  that  was  inac- 
ceffible  to  defpair,  was  invulnerable  to  difalter ;  and  at 
the  inltant,  when  the  fangs  of  our  invader  were  un¬ 
clutched  to  fallen  on  his  prey,  when  his  pampered  am¬ 
bition  was  gloating  on  the  fpoils  of  unconditional  fub- 
million,  the  dillant  thunder  of  the  cannon  at  T renton 
aroufed  him  from  his  dreams  of  dominion,  and  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  refources  of  a  Washington  were 
not  to  be  computed  by  the  extent  of  his  entrench¬ 
ments,  nor  his  activity  to  be  palfied  by  a  campaign  of 
difallers. 

To  the  pen  of  the  hillorian  mull  be  refigned  the 
more  arduous  and  elaborate  tribute  of  jullice  to  thofe 
efforts  of  heroic  and  political  virtue,  which  conducted 
the  American  people  to  peace  and  liberty.  The  van- 
quilhed  foe  retired  from  our  refpiring  fhores,  and  left 
to  the  controlling  genius,  who  repelled  them,  the 
gratitude  of  his  own  country,  and  the  admiration  of 
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the  world.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  which  was  to 
apply  the  touchftone  to  his  integrity,  which  was  to  af- 
fay  the  affinity  of  his  principles  to  the  ftandard  of  im¬ 
mutable  right.  Enjoying  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  an  emancipated  people,  whofe  filial  reverence  had 
affociated  in  his  chara&er,  a  greatnefs,  unexampled  by 
patriotifm,  with  a  purity,  unfunned  by  fufpicion,  and 
commanding  the  implicit  affe&ions  of  an  army  of  vet¬ 
erans,  whofe  unliquidated  demands,  on  the  juftice  of  an 
impoverifhed  public,  might  have  rendered  them  zealous 
infrruments  of  ambition,  the  deliverer  of  his  country 
was  now  the  arbiter  of  its  fate.  It  was  now  the  flood- 
tide  of  his  glory,  on  which  he  had  only  to  embark, 
and  the  current  would  have  wafted  him  to  his  haven. 
That  decifive  moment  in  the  exiftence  of  nations  and 
men,  on  which  the  deftinies  of  both  are  fufpended,  was 
now  flitting  on  the  dial’s  point  of  the  crifis.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  realm,  to  which  he  was  endeared  by  his 
fervices,  almpft  invited  him  to  empire  :  on  the  other, 
the  liberty,  to  whofe  protection  his  life  had  been  de¬ 
voted,  was  the  ornament  and  boon  of  human  nature. 
Washington  could  not  depart  from  his  ov/n  great 
felf.  His  country  was  free  ;  he  was  no  longer  a  Gen¬ 
eral  !  Sublime  fpeftacle  !  more  elevating  to  the  pride 
of  virtue,  than  the  Sovereignty  of  the  globe  united  to 
the  fceptre  of  ages  !  Enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  prerogative 
was  unworthy  the  majefty  of  his  dominion.  That  ef¬ 
fulgence  of  military  character,  which  in  ancient  States 
has  blafted  the  rights  of  the  people,  whofe  renown  it 
had  brightened,  was  not  here  permitted,  by  the  hero, 
from  whom  it  emanated,  to  fhine  with  fo  deftruftive  a 
luftre.  Its  beams,  though  intenfely  refplendent,  did 
not  wither  the  young  bloflfoms  of  our  independence  ; 
and  liberty,  like  the  burning  bnfh ,  flourifhed  uncon- 
fumed  by  the  glory,  which  furrounded  it. 

To  the  illuftrious  founder  of  our  republic  was  it  re- 
ferved,  to  exhibit  the  example  of  a  magnanimity,  that 
commanded  victory ;  of  a  moderation,  that  retired  from 
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triumph.  Unlike  the  erratic  meteors  of  ambition,  whofe 
flaming  path  flieds  a  difaftrous  light  on  the  pages  of 
hiftory,  his  bright  orb,  eclipfing  the  luminaries,  among 
which  it  rolled,  never  portended  cc  fearful  change”  to 
religion,  nor  from  its  “  golden  treffes”  flnook  peftilence 
on  empire.  What  to  other  heroes  has  been  glory, 
would  to  bun  have  been  difgrace.  To  his  intrepidity  it 
would  have  added  no  honorary  trophy,  to  have  waded, 
like  the  conqueror  of  Peru ,  through  the  blood  of  cred¬ 
ulous  millions,  to  plant  the  ftandard  of  triumph  at  the 
burning  mouth  of  a  volcano  !  To  his  fame  it  would 
have  erected  no  auxiliary  monument,  to  have  invaded, 
like  the  ravager  of  Egypt ,  an  innocent,  though  barba¬ 
rous  nation,  to  infcribe  his  name  on  the  pillar  of 
Pompey  ! 

Self,  the  grand  hinge,  on  which  revolve  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  paffions,  that  have  fvvelled  the  obituary  of  na¬ 
tions,  made  not  an  unit  in  the  calculations  of  a  mind, 
which  confidered  grandeur  as  the  infeparable  incident 
of  re&itude ;  which  owed  to  fortune  nothing  of  its 
glory,  to  enthufiafm  nothing  of  its  virtue.  From 
“  Heaven’s  high  chancery”  had  iflfued  his  commiffion  ; 
he  obeyed  the  godlike  precept  it  contained  ;  he  cre¬ 
ated  a  nation  \  The  glorious  work  completed,  fo  was 
his  ambition.  The  reward  of  his  labours  was  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  that  liberty  he  had  protected  from  viola¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  boaft  of  his  pride  was  the  cultivation  of 
that  foil  he  had  defended  from  fubje&ion.  Amid  the 
fond  eft  careffes  of  fame,  that  purfued  him  to  retire¬ 
ment,  (blulh,  ye  heroic  murderers  of  mankind  !)  never 
did  the  tranfcendent  Washington,  on  the  pinnacle 
of  his  greatnefs,  deign  to  be  confcious,  that  by  his  tal¬ 
ents  his  country  was  free,  that  in  her  glory  himfelf  was 
immortal  ! 

i 

Public  opinion  has  in  all  ages  been  as  volatile  as  the 
air,  that  wafts  it ;  and  the  fate,  which  has  attended  the 
benefa&ors  of  their  country,  has  been  as  chequered  as 
the  paffions,  and  perverfe  as  the  ingratitude  of  man. 
A  tyrant,  fainted  by  the  people  he  had  enflaved,  has 
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bwTi  elevated  to  a  niche  in  the  pantheon  ;  while  a  he¬ 
ro,  w  ole  talents  and  fervices  had  propped  a  falling* 

las  found  at  laft  a  more  faithful  friend  in  the 
maltitl  that  conducted  him,  than  in  the  nation  he  had 
protected.  But  it  has  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  unite  to  an  integrity,  which  could  impeach 
the  ambition  of  malice,  the  vigilance  of  an  enterprife, 
which  could  arreft  the  decifions  of  fortune.  Through 
the  long  labours  of  a  life,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  hif- 
tory,  never  for  a  moment  was  he  rivalled  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  be  it  recorded,  that  their  gratitude  to  the  man, 
who  had  eftablifhed  their  independence,  exifted,  at  the 
period  of  impending  anarchy,  the  only  cementing  bond 
ox  union,  which  preferred  their  jarring  interefts  from 
a  deftructive  collifion. 

?  i  ne  temporary  ftrufture  of  the  old  confederation, 
which  had  been  planned  merely  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
revolutionary  government,  when  the  paffions  of  the 
people  were  united,  was  found,  upon  a  brief  experi¬ 
ment,  to  be  totally  incompetent  to  diredl  the  affairs  of 
an  extending  nation,  when  peace  had  reftored  the  com¬ 
plicated  occupations  of  life,  and  demanded  a  more  uni¬ 
form  protection  from  the  energies  of  law.  The  incon- 
veniencies,  refulting  from  its  defcfts,  had  given  occafion 
to  defigning  demagogues,  who  hoped  to  profit  by  a 
feparation  of  the  States,  to  foment  divifions  among  a 
people,  who  too  lightly  valued  the  bleffings  they  en¬ 
joyed.  1  he  union  of  the  country  was  in  danger  ;  and 
the  evil  was  of  too  baneful  a  nature  to  admit  of  a  par¬ 
tial  or  dilatory  remedy.  But,  how  novel,  how  afpiring, 
was  the  hope  of  conne&ing,  under  one  compact  code 
of  general  jurifprudence,  fo  many  diftinfl*  fovereign- 
ties,  each  jealous  of  its  independence,  without  impair¬ 
ing  their  relpective  authorities  !  The  unbalanced  bodies 
of  the  confederacy  had  aim  oft  overcome  the  attrafting 
power,  that  reftrained  them  ;  when  the  watchful  guar¬ 
dian  of  his  country’s  interefts,  the  heart-uniting  Wash¬ 
ington  appeared,  the  political  magnet  in  the  centre 
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of  dilcord,  and  reconciled  and  confolidated  the  clafh- 
ing  particles  of  the  fyftern  in  an  indiffoluble  union  of 
government. 

Pofleffing,  as  well  from  experience,  as  intuition,  the 
matter  fcience,  that  could  direct  the  impulfes  of  human 
action  ;  and  inverted,  by  the  crowded  benefactions  of  a 
life  of  glory,  with  a  charm  of  eloquence,  which  im- 
prefled  the  convictions  of  reafon  on  the  pliant  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  ruled  in  the  councils  of 
that  auguft  body  of  ftatefmen  and  patriots,  the  fruit  of 
whofe  co-operating  talents  was  the  prefent  Conftitution 
of  America.  By  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  confiding  people,  appointed  to  the  adminif- 
tration  of  a  government,  in  whofe  conftruCtion  he  had 
exerted  fo  beneficial  an  influence,  he  brought,  to  the 
execution  of  that  important  and  arduous  truft,  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  a  mind,  whofe  elevation  could  borrow  no  dig¬ 
nity  from  ftation,  and  the  integrity  of  a  heart,  whofe 
fenfibility  could  receive  no  bias  but  from  his  country. 
With  what  wifdom  and  vigour  he  difcharged  the  haz¬ 
ardous  and  thronging  duties  of  an  incipient  magiftracy, 
the  revival  of  political  harmony,  the  extended  confi¬ 
dence  of  commerce,  the  unexampled  increafe  of  na¬ 
tional  credit  and  wealth,  and  the  happinefs  and  morality 
of  the  people,  will  furnifh  a  more  fatisfaCfory  evidence, 
than  the  moll  brilliant  defcription  of  the  panegyrift. 
In  this  unprecedented  tranfition  of  office,  his  character 
had  aflumed  a  new  and  artonifhing  attitude  ;  the  im¬ 
penetrable  hardihood  of  the  conqueror  was  rivalled  by 
the  intelligent  policy  of  the  ftatefman.  Pierced  by  the 
glance  of  his  adminirtration,  party,  like  the  recreant 
eye  of  the  felon,  fhrunk  abafhed  from  his  fcrutiny  ; 
and,  unnerved  by  the  fanCtity  of  his  perfon,  degen¬ 
eracy,  like  the  viper  at  Mehta,  fell  harmlefs  from  his 
hand.  Appalled  by  the  oppreffive  contemplation  of 
his  greatnefs,  the  “  cloud-eapt”  crett  of  ambition  was 
overawed  by  the  majefty  of  virtue  ;  and,  maddened  to 
defperation  by  the  invulnerable  purity  of  his  life,  the 
fnakes  of  envy  recoiled  upon  the  head  of  their  mif- 
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trefs,  and  burrowed  to  the  brain,  that  fupplied  their 
venom. 

Exemplar  of  heroes  !  in  what  favoured  nation* 
or  era,  fhall  the  exulting  philanthropift  record  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  character,  uniting,  like  thine,  in  one  bright 
conftellation  of  talents,  every  civic  and  military  glory, 
that  blazons  in  legend,  or  beams  in  hifiory  ?  Should 
we  fearch  in  the  archives  of  clalfic  antiquity,  we  might 
find  a  wife  and  venerable  Fabius,  who,  like  thee,  could 

lave  a  nation  by  delay  but  never,  like  thee, 
could  feize  viftory  by  enterprife,  and  outftride  fortune 
by  the  forefight  of  philofophy  !  We  might  behold  the 
majeftic  Cincinnatus,  who,  like  thee,  in  the  vigour 
of  Roman  heroifm,  could  return  from  the  conqueft  of 
his  country’s  enemies,  to  his  humble  Mount  Vernon  be¬ 
yond  the  Tyber  ;  but  never,  like  thee,  to  protect  from 
faction  the  liberties  he  had  wrrefted  from  invafion  1 
We  might  trace  the  great  Julius,  extending  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  his  eagles,  through  realms,  before  unfhadowed 
by  tjieir  pinions  ;  wre  might  follow  him  to  the  forum, 
and  liften  to  an  eloquence,  like  thine,  when  applauding 
fenates  inftinctly  moved  at  his  control  ;  but  where , 
in  the  map  of  thy  victories,  fhall  wre  find  the  banks  of 
a  Rubicon  ! 

Encumbered  with  honours,  the  father  of  his  country 
once  more  returned  to  the  unambitious  abodes  of  his 
affedtion,  followed  by  the  tears  and  bleffings  of  his 
fellow-citizens  ! — The  glory,  which  had  encircled  the 
fcenes  of  his  adtion,  could  not  be  excluded  by  the  fol- 
itude  of  retirement.  He  had  devefted  the  infignia  of 
command  ;  but  his  empire  was  not  diminifhed.  He 
had  furrerldered  the  badges  of  fame ;  but  the  gaze 
of  the  world  did  not  fufpend  its  veneration.  The  name 
of  Washington  was  (till  a  battlement  to  his  country, 
under  whofe  protedtion  liberty  exulted,  at  whofe  terrors 
hoflility  trembled. 

Though  remote  from  the  caufes  of  European  con- 
teft,  yet  affedted  by  the  convulfions  it  excited,  in  vain 
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had  our  nation  attempted  to  maintain  with  honour  an 
unprotected  neutrality.  Piracy  plundered  the  ocean  ; — 
Invafion  threatened  our  fhores.  Again,  were  the  eyes 
of  America  directed  with  trembling  folicitude  to  her 
venerable  deliverer  ;  and,  again  did  this  man  with¬ 
out  EXAMPLE,  THIS  PATRIOT  WITHOUT  REPROACH, 

whofe  life  was  his  country,  whofe  glory  was  mankind, 
refign  with  alacrity,  to  the  caufe  he  had  fworn  to  de¬ 
fend,  the  tranquil  hope  of  repole,  to  which  he  had  de¬ 
voted  the  unclouded  evening  of  a  life  of  toils  !— - — The 
character  was  perfect  !  Washington  now  touched 
the  higheft  point  of  all  his  greatnefs.”  A  more 
than  human  fplendour  furrounded  him.  The  etherial 
fpirit  of  his  virtues  towered  above  the  globe  they 
adorned,  and  feemed  to  meditate  their  departure  to 
their  native  manlion.  Of  the  frailty  of  man,  nothing 
now  remained  but  his  mortality  ;  and,  having  accom- 
plifhed  the  embafly  of  a  benevolent  Providence— hav¬ 
ing  been  the  founder  of  one  nation,  and  the  fublime 
inflruftor  of  all — -he  took  his  flight  to  heaven  ; 

■ - *not  like  Mahomet ,  for  his  memory  is  immortal 

without  the  fiftion  of  a  miracle  — —not  like  Elijah , 
for  recording  Time  has  not  registered  the  man,  on 
whom  his  mantle  Jhonld  defcend  — —but  in  humble  im¬ 
itation  of  that  Omnipotent  Architect,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  a  created  univerfe,  to  contemplate  from 
his  throne  the  flupendous  fabric  lie  had  erefted  ! 

The  augufl  form,  whofe  undaunted  majefty  could 
arreft  the  lightning,  ere  it  fell  on  the  bofom  of  his 
country,  now  deeps  in  filent  ruin,  untenanted  of  its 
celeftial  effence.  But  the  incorruptible  example  of  his 
virtues  lhall  furvive,  unimpaired  by  the  corrofion  of 
time  ;  and  acquire  new  vigour  and  influence,  from  the 
crimes  of  ambition,  and  the  decay  of  empires.  The 
invaluable  valediction,  bequeathed  to  the  people,  who 
inherited  his  affections,  is  the  effort  pf  a  mind,  wThofe 
powers,  like  thofe  of  prophecy,  could  overleap  the 
tardy  progrefs  of  human  reafon,  and  unfold  truth  with¬ 
out  the  labour  of  inveftigation.  Imprefled  in  indelible 
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characters,  this  legacy  of  his  intelligence  will 
defcend,  unfullied  as  its  purity,  to  the  wonder  and 
inlhuction  of  fucceedmg  generations  ;  and,  fhould  the 
mild  philofophy  of  its  maxims  be  ingrafted  into  the 
policy  of  nations,  at  no  diftant  period  will  the  departed 
hero,  who  now  lives  only  in  the  fpotlefs  fplendour  of 
his  own  great  a&ions,  exift  in  the  happinefs  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  mankind. 

The  fighs  of  cotemporary  gratitude  have  attended 
the  sublime  spirit  to  its  paternal  abode  ;  and  the 
prayers  of  ameliorated  pofferity  will  afcend  in  glowing 
remembrance  of  their  illuftrious  benefaftor  !  The 
laurels,  that  now  droop,  as  they  fhadow  his  tomb  with 
monumental  glory,  will  be  cultivated  by  the  tears  of 
ages ;  and,  embalmed  in  the  heart  of  an  admiring 
world,  the  temple,  erefted  to  his  memory,  will  be 
more  glorious  than  the  pyramids ,  and  as  eternal  as  his 
own  imperifhable  virtues ! 
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the  ordinary  employ¬ 


ments  of  life,  we,  my  refpected  friends,  have  entered 
this  temple,  to  pay  our  laft,  fad  tribute  of  refpect 
to  the  memory  of  one,  who  was  “  the  firfi  in  war , 
the  firft  in  peace ,  and  the  firfi  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen”  And  how  fuitable  is  it,  that  we  here 
unite  to  mingle  our  griefs,  and  affociate  our  folemn 
obfequies,  with  religious  rites !  We  thus  declare  to 
the  world  our  veneration  of  wifdom,  and  appeal 
to  Heaven  for  the  fmcerity  of  the  applaufe  we  be¬ 
llow  on  virtue. 

The  interjun&ion  of  public  eulogies  with  funeral  fo- 
lenmities,  is  a  pra&ice  neither  novel  nor  unufeful. 
Emanating  from  the  ftrength  and  poignance  of  grief 
for  departed  merit,  it  is  the  expreffion  of  an  affe&ion  of 
the  human  heart,  which  may  be  beneficially  indulged ; 
and  may  the  prefent  occafion  not  only  atteft  our  fenfe 
of  the  irreparable  lofs  we  mourn,  but  lead  us,  individ¬ 
ually,  to  fuch  refleftions  as  lhall  tend  to  fortify  our 
virtues,  and  mend  the  heart. 

Vain  would  be  the  attempts  of  the  moft  accomplifh- 
ed  eulogill,  to  do  juftice  to  a  character  fo  tranfcend- 
ently  illuftrious,  as  that  of  our  late  dear  and  much¬ 
loved  Washington.  What  language,  indeed,  can 
portray  his  worth  ?  What  powers  of  utterance  are 
adequate  to  the  delineation  of  an  image  correfponding 
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to  the  life  ?  A  nation  in  cyprefs  and  in  tears  is  an  ex- 
preffive  panegyric  ;  but  his  life  and  actions  will  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  his  molt  faithful  eulogium. 

Since,  then,  the  man,  who  was  the  pride  of  his 
country,  and  the  boalt  of  human  kind,  tranfcends  our 
praife,  let  us,  as  a  teftimony  of  our  profound  refpeCt 
for  his  memory,  recur  to  his  life  and  actions.  In  ex¬ 
ecuting  this  pleafing,  painful  talk,  the  limits  of  the  pref- 
ent  performance  will  reftrain  us  to  a  brief  felection  of 
fuch  particulars,  as  are  moft  prominent  and  interefting. 

The  propitious  event  of  the  birth  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  happened  in  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-fecond 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hum 
dred  and  thirty-two.  And  fo  long  as  wifdom  fhall  be 
revered,  talents  command  refpeCt,  or  virtue  infpire 
efteem,  fo  long  will  the  American  bread:  exult,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  this  weftern  world. 

There  being,  at  the  proper  time  for  his  inftruCtion, 
no  public  feminary  of  celebrity  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  his  father  committed  the  -  education  of  his  fon  to 
the  direction  of  private  inftruCtors.  Without  docu¬ 
ments  correCtly  to  afcertain  the  routine  of  his  early  ed¬ 
ucation,  we  prefume  it  to  have  been  fuch,  as  fubftan- 
tially  and  efficacioufly  to  facilitate  the  evolution  of  thofe 
talents  and  principles,  upon  which  the  fuperftruCture  of 
his  exalted  fame  was  afterward  erected.  His  animal  pow¬ 
ers  aided  in  the  execution.  The  fon  of  a  planter,  and  ac- 
cuftomed,  from  his  childhood,  to  fuch  occafional  em¬ 
ployments  and  exercifes,  as  to  enfure  health  and  muf- 
cular  ftrength,  his  perfon  was  remarkably  robuft  and 
athletic.  Animal  powers,  lefs  firm  and  elaftic,  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  infufficient  to  liiftain  the  operations 
of  fo  great  a  mind,  always  comprehenfive  in  its  views, 
inceffant  in  its  efforts,  and  teeming  with  refources. 
Fitted  thus,  equally  for  executing,  as  for  projecting 
enterprifes,  we  fee  him  in  youth  indicating  thole  traits 
of  fuperiority,  which,  in  after-life,  became  fo  ftriking 
and  charaCteriftic. 

Hence  we  may  account  for  his  almoll  premature 
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advancement  to  offices  of  truft  and  refponfibility.  In 
the  year  1753,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  al¬ 
ready  a  Major,  and  Adjutant-General  in  the  provincial 
fervice,  he  was  deputed,  by  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
to  hold  a  treaty  with  various  nations  of  weflern  In¬ 
dians  ;  and  was,  at  the  fame  time,  honoured  with  a  mif- 
fion  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  on  the 
Ohio,  remonflrating  againft  the  inroads  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  on  the  territory  of  Virginia,  in  violation  of  fubfift- 
ing  treaties  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France. 
The  fuccefsfui  termination  of  this  perilous  and  compli¬ 
cated  embaffy,  through  immenfe  tracts  of  inhofpitable 
defer ts,  merited  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  his  country. 
His  journal  of  this  miffion,  publifhed  foon  after  its  ter¬ 
mination,  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  public  effay  of 
his  pen,  which,  as  is  obferved  by  his  biographer,  “  did 
great  credit  to  his  induftry,  attention,  and  judgment*” 

The  aggreffions  of  the  French  were  foon  more  man- 
ifeft  and  daring  ;  and  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  a 
regiment  railed  in  Virginia  ;  in  which  rank  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  command  the  troops,  from  his  colony,  until  the 
arrival  of  General  Braddock,  from  England,  in  the 
year  1755.  He  ehen  refigned  his  command,  and  adted 
as  Aid-de-Camp  to  that  unfortunate  General.  A  de¬ 
tail  of  his  defeat  will  not  be  expected.  But,  from  the 
hiliory  of  that  difaftrous  day,  a  ftrong  prelumption 
arifes,  that  had  not  the  haughty  indocility  of  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  Chief  rendered  him  deaf  to  the  counfels  of  his 
young  American  Aid,  he  would  have  efcaped  the  hor¬ 
rors  and  infamy  of  a  defeat.  All  the  Britifh  officers 
and  foldiers,  who  furvived  the  carnage  of  that  fatal 
day,  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  the  conduct,  refo- 
lution,  and  valour  of  Colonel  Washington,  and  a 
few  of  his  faithful  American  friends. 

From  this  period,  refuming  the  command  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  he  continued  to  bear  a  principal  part  in  the 
military  arrangements  and  operations  of  the  war,  and 
difplayed,  on  every  fuitable  occafion,  perfevering  in* 
duftry,  perfonal  courage,  and  martial  fkill. 
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Li  tne  year  1759,  he  refigned  his  command  of  the 
loopi,  and  loon  became  a  member  of  the  legiflature 
o  his  native  colony  ;  and  was  as  affiduous  to  ferve  his 
country  m  her  councils,  as  he  had  been  affive  to  de¬ 
fend  her  in  the  field. 

About  this  time  he  formed  a  conjugal  connexion 
■with  Lite  amiable  and  accomplilhed  woman,  now  widow¬ 
ed  and  difconfolate  by  his  death. 

.  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  however  condu¬ 
cive  and  effential  to  the  happinefs  of  facial  life,  is  deni¬ 
ed  that  applaufe  from  the  world,  which  it  fo  eagerly 
lavifhes  on  the  ftatefman  and  the  foldier.  For  feveral 
years  lucceeding  the  peace  of  1763,  Colonel  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon,  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  eftates,  and  the  dif- 
iufion  of  agricultural*  improvements  among  the  plant- 
ei  ,•  of  Vnginia.  .  But  though  agriculture  was  receiving 
ail  tne  aids  of  his  genius  and  tafte,  and  the  favourite 
leat  of  his  refidence  was  made  to  flourilh  like  an  Eden 
we  hear  little  of  the  future  Deliverer  of  his  Country, 
till  the  portentous  lowering  in  the  eaflern  hemifphere 
announced  a  fpeedy  and  tremendous  irruption. 

In  the  fir  If  Congrefs  affembled  at  Philadelphia,  to 
avert,  or  prepare  for  the  impending  ftorm,  we  find, 
on  the  lift  of  thofe  patriots  and  worthies,  the  name  of 
Washington.  But  when  the  black  tempeft  of  civil 
war  had  burft  upon  our  country,  the  eyes  of  the  great 
Council  of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  of  all  thofe  who 
knew  his  merits  in  the  preceding  war,  were  fixed  on 
him,  as  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army. 

The  unanimous  fuffrage  of  that  auguft  body,  at  once, 
gave  him  that  elevated,  but  dangerous  appointment, 
encouraged  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  ferved  as  a  prefage 
to  that  union  of  councils  and  of  force,  fo  requifite  for 
final  and  triumphant  fuccefs. 

After  the  wanton  conflagration  and  capture  of  our 
filler  Charleftown,  and  the  untimely  death  of  the  hope¬ 
ful  Warren,  the  animating  prefence  of  a  Washington, 
who  was  received  by  our  army  at  Cambridge,  in  July, 
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177s,  elevated  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  troops,  then 
forming  the  tardy  blockade  of  Bofton,  Without  dif- 
cipline,  badly  armed,  and  deftitute  of  artillery,  and  ev¬ 
ery  description  of  warlike  It  ores,  no  operations  againft 
the  enemy  could  be  warrantably  undertaken,  until  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1 776.  In  confequence  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches,  which  better  fupplies  had  enabled  the  army 
to  make  againft  the  enemy,  General  Washington, 
then,  compelled  them  to  abandon  our  capital. 

This  year,  however,  was  marked  by  a  rapid  fuccef- 
fion  of  trying  and  agonizing  events.  The  lols  of  Long- 
Ifland,  of  the  city  and  ifland  of  New-York,  including 
fort  Wafhington  and  its  garrifon  ;  the  lofs  of  fort  Lee, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  the  State  of  New- 
Jerfey  ;  our  misfortunes  in,  and  the  ultimate  lofs  of, 
Canada,  and  of  the  principal  part  of  the  army  that  in¬ 
vaded  it ;  the  defeat  and  capture  of  our  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain  ;  the  occurrence  of  two  diftrefting  and  fa¬ 
tal  epidemics,  reducing  and  enfeebling  the  army  ;  to 
which  may  be  fuperadded,  the  capture  of  General  Lee  j 
form  only  a  part  of  the  difmal  and  dejeding  feries. 

Thofe  of  you,  my  friends,  who  were  adors  on  the 
ftage  at  that  eventful  period,  will  recoiled!  the  gloom 
with  which  the  public  mind  was  overfpread  and  fad- 
dened,  the  languor  of  the  public  pulfe,  and  that  op- 
preffive  anxiety,  which  the  reiterated  calamities  of  the 
year  had  induced. 

But  the  arm  of  Washington,  by  a  Angle  bold  and 
daring  effort,  refufcitated  the  hopes  of  a  defponding 
people.  The  furprife  and  capture  of  the  Heffians  at 
Trenton  flew,  with  eledric  fpeed,  through  the  conti¬ 
nent,  thrilled  through  the  hearts,  and  renovated  the 
courage  of  dejeded  millions. 

From  this  period,  till  the  year  1781,  the  war  was 
continued  with  various  fuccefs ;  and  Washington, 
through  all  its  viciffitudes,  maintained  a  virtuous  em¬ 
pire  over  the  affedions  of  his  countrymen. 

It  was  within  the  compafs  of  this  period,  however, 
that  envy,  that  cankerworm  of  integrity  and  repub- 
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licanifm,  was  meditating  means  to  detach  the  affe&ioftS 
of  the  people,  and  the  confidence  of  the  feveral  gov* 
ernments  of  the  country,  from  their  beloved  Chief,  to 
pluck  the  laurel  from  his  brow,  and  rob  him  of  his 
honeft,  his  hard-earned  fame.  But,  happily  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  for  liberty,  and  for  humanity,  the  machinations 
of  difappointed  ambition  were  difconcerted,  and  the 
friend  of  the  people  found  the  people  to  be  his 
friends. 

During  this  interval,  an  interefling  occurrence  fu- 
pervened,  which,  while  it  exercifed  his  feelings  as  a 
man,  evinced  that  correclnefs  of  judgment,  that  un- 
fhaken  fteadinefs  of  purpofe,  and  inflexible  regard  to 
his  public  duty,  which  exalted  and  characterized  the 
man,  and  which,  with  fo  much  juflice,  commanded  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  his  country.  At  the  defection 
of  Arnold,  every  American  fhuddered,  and  virtue 
itfelf  flood  appalled.  When  the  captivity  of  the  Brit- 
ifh  agent,  for  concerting  that  infidious  treafon,  was 
known  in  their  camp,  every  engine  of  infinuation, 
and  terror,  was  employed,  to  refcue  from  impending 
fate,  that,  hitherto,  favourite  of  fortune,  and  of  the 
Britifli  army.  But  General  Washington,  in  whom 
were  combined  the  fine  polifh  of  Attic  refinement,  with 
the  fternnefs  of  Spartan  virtue,  refilled  their  felicita¬ 
tions  with  addrefs,  and  their  menaces  with  firmnefs. 
And  the  faithful  guardian  of  his  country’s  fafety  and 
honour,  obeying  the  didlates  of  a  fevere,  but  impofing 
policy,  afligned  the  haplefs  Andre  to  the  deftiny  of 
a  fpy. 

In  the  year  1781,  the  decifive  blow  was  given  to 
the  Britifh  military  operations  in  the  United  States. 
The  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  his  army,  ter¬ 
minated  the  war.  As  this  fplendid  event  added  frefh 
luftre  to  his  glory,  his  praifes,  enlivening  every  tongue, 
were  refounded  from  one  extreme  of  an  extenfive 
empire  of  liberty  to  the  other,  and  he  was  faluted  as 
the  faviour  of  his  country. 
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Such  is  the  dru&ure,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  that  praife  is  extremely  prone  to  dedroy 
its  equilibrium.  But  the  Aridides,  as  well  as  the  Fa- 
bius  of  the  age,  neither  defpondent  in  adverfity,  nor 
elated  with  fuccefs,  preferved  a  philofophical  equa¬ 
nimity,  amid  the  mod  copious  effufions  of  encomium 
and  panegyric  :  and  when  a  Cefar  would  have  aflum- 
ed  the  purple,  or  a  Cromwell  ufurped  the  proteclor- 
diip,  he  refigned,  with  eagernefs,  the  proud  infignia 
of  command,  and  converted  the  fplendid  weapons  of 
war,  into  the  humble  implements  of  the  arts  of  peace* 

To  mod  men  in  public  life,  at  the  clofe  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  war,  it  was  well  known  that  General 
Washington  felt  little  confidence  in  the  efficiency  or 
durability  of  the  exiding  form  of  government.  On 
this  point,  his  circular  letter  to  the  feveral  States  in¬ 
dicated  his  diffidence.  A  fhort  lapfe  of  time  verified 
his  apprehenfions.  In  lefs  than  three  years  the  con¬ 
federation  was  annihilated.  The  moment  was  awful 
and  perilous.  But  the  evils  of  anarchy  were  repreffed 
by  the  joint  force  of  fentiment  and  habit ;  and  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  energy  was  demanded,  from  New-Hamp- 
ffiire  to  Georgia.  A  convention  of  patriots,  and  fages, 
in  which  General  Washington  prefided,  was  affem- 
bled ;  and  that  fydem  of  government,  which  was  ad- 
minidered  by  him  for  eight  fucceffive  years,  with  fo 
much  dignity  and  effeft,  was  the  refult  of  their  united 
labours.  The  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  the  high 
duties  of  the  prefidency  of  the  United  States,  is  known 
to  this  affembly. 

As  chief  of  the  army,  during  the  late  war,  General 
Washington  became  perfonally  known  to  a  vad 
proportion  of  the  people  of  thefe  States ;  and  his 
name  is  regidered  in  the  hearts  of  all.  But  as  Chief 
Magidrate  of  the  nation,  being  the  organ  of  intercourfe 
with  foreign  nations,  his  celebrity  became  univerfal ; 
and  the  name  of  Washington  is  pronounced  with 
pleafure,  and  with  pride,  by  the  people  of  every  civ¬ 
ilized  nation  on  earth. 
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tjuch  was  the  man,  who  triumphantly  led  your  ar* 
nuts  in  war,  and  prefided  in  your  councils  in  peace. 

^  0  ^°rtune,  every  man,  who,  furmounting  uncom¬ 
mon  obftacles,  fucceeds  in  enterprifes  of  magnitude 
and  hazard,  is,,  ufually,  more  or  lefs  indebted.  But 
the  verity  of  this  petition  we  do  not  fuffer  to  detratt 
from  the  merit  of  our  departed  fage.  Of  what  ufe 
ai  e  all  the  mines  of  IViexico  and  Peru,  while  latent 
and  unexplored  ?  Or  what  avail  the  greateft  human 
powers,  unlefs  they  are  prefented  with  objects  fuita- 
ble  to  their  exercife  ?  Utility  alone  confummates  and 
damps  their  value. 

Full  many  a  flower  lj>  born  to  Eiufh  unfeen, 

And  wafte  its  fweetnefs  on  the  defert  air.” 

But  opportunity,  that  genial*  funbeam,  which  opens 
and  expands  the  bud  of  every  human  faculty  and  vir- 
tue,  gave  ample  fcope  for  the  developement  of  his 
mighty  energies,  and  for  the  expaniion  and  exercife 
of  his  manly  virtues.  And  in  comparing  the  adlual 
fituation  of  our  country,  its  dangers,  its  wants,  aud¬ 
its  ultimate  deftination  to  independence,  with  the  tah 
ents,  the  refources,  and  virtues  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  we  are  ftruck  with  admiration  and  wonder  at 
the  precife  and  happy  adaptation  of  one  to  the  other. 

.  To  the  fketches  of  his  life,  already  fo  imperfectly 
given,  his  late  acceptance  of  the  command  of  the  army 
mull  be  fuperadded.  At  a  time,  when  nature  was 
foliating  repofe,  and  retirement  was,  more  than  ever, 
an  object  of  his  ardent  wiflies,  he  was  unexpectedly 
prefented  with  his  appointment.  *  The  moment  was 
deemed  critical  and  important  :  he  felt  its  force ; 
and  again,  facrificing  every  private*  confideration, 
yielded  to  the  wiflies  of  an  anxious  public  ;  rejecting 
on  this,  as  on  every  fimilar  occafion,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution,  every  idea  of  pecuniary 
emolument  for  his  fervice. 

The  fequel  of  his  life  was  in  unifon  with  the  paft. 
In  the  laft  folemn  feene,  when  the  wealth  and  the 
honours  of  the  world  were  receding  from  his  view, 
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he  Hill  a&ed  like  himfelf— he  ftill  was  Washington. 
When  the  fpeedy  termination  of  his  life  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  him,  by  his  friend  and  phyfician,  with  dig¬ 
nified  compofure  he  awaited  and  welcomed  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  hhus  was  our  much  loved  friend, 
the  father  of  his  country,  great  in  war,  great 
in  peace,  great  in  life,  and  great  in  the  moment  of 
his  diffolution. 

And  are  the  eyes  of  Washington  clofed  in 
death  ?  Has  he,  who  fo  lately  was  the  pride  of  arms, 
who  was  himielf  a  holf,  fallen  a  prey  to  the  fell  rav- 
ager  of  our  race  ?  The  aching  heart  reluctates,  while 
it  is  compelled  to  realize  the  tale  of  wo.  But,  mute 
be  every  murmur— checked  be  every  tear.  What 
though  his  once  manly,  graceful  form  be  now  mingling 
with  its  native  dull,  yet  Washington  ftill  "'lives 
immortal.  Yes  :  he  lives  in  his  matchlefs  example  ; 
he  lives  in  thofe  leffons  of  wifdom  which  flowed  from 
his  pen  ;  he  lives  in  our  hearts,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
a  grateful  country  ;  he  lives,  tranfporting  thought ! 
refplendent  with  glory,  in  the  realms  of  ceafelefs  day] 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES . 

Delivered  at  CHARLESTON ,  (S.  C.)  January  15,  1800, 

at  the  Requeft  of  the  Inhabitants. 


BT  DAVID  RAMS  AT,  M*  D. 


If  ever  any  country  owed  to  one  of  its 
citizens  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude,  that  country 
is  the  United  States,  that  citizen  was  the  late  George 
Washington.  To  do  juftice  to  his  exalted  merit,  far 
exceeds  my  abilities.  In  making  the  attempt,  I  mufl 
furely  fail,  for  none  could  fucceed.  I  not  only  crave, 
but  claim  your  indulgence.  The  talk  on  which  I  am 
entering  is  of  your  appointment,  and  it  is  of  fuch  a  del¬ 
icate  and  arduous  nature,  that  to  its  proper  execution, 
not  only  my  feeble  powers,  but  the  firft  abilities  in  the 

world  would  be  inadequate. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  1732,  Virginia  had  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  illuftrious  man,  whofe 
death  we  this  day  deplore.  His  anceftors  migrated 
from  England,  and  were  among  the  firft  fettlers  of  this 
firft  of  the  Britifh  provinces  in  America. .  I  cannot 
fpeak  from  pofitive  anecdote,  what  was  his  fituation 
and  employment  for  the  firft  twenty  years  of  his  life  ; 
but  I  have  heard,  that  in  his  youth  he  was  remarkably 
grave,  filent,  and  thoughtful,  active  and  methodical  in 
bufinefs,  highly  dignified  in  his  appearance  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  ftrictly  honourable  in  all  his  deportment. 

The  firft  public  notice  of  him,  that  I  have  feen,  was 
in  a  note  to  a  fermon,  printed  in  London  forty-five 
years  ago,  which  had  been  preached  a  Ihort  time  be- 
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fore,  in  Hanover-county,  Virginia,  on  fome  public  occa- 
lion,  by  the  late  Prefident  Davies.  In  this,  the  preach¬ 
er  obferved,  “  I  may  point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic 
youth,  Colonel  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but 
hope,  Providence  has  hitherto  preferred  for  fome  im¬ 
portant  fervice  to  his  country.”  As  no  thought  of 
American  Independence  was  entertained  at  that  early 
day,  this  obfervation  could  only  have  been  founded  in  a 
knowledge  of  his  talents  and  chara&er.  Indeed  his  ap¬ 
pearance  would  have  juftified  fuch  a  prefentiment,  for 
majefty  and  dignity  were  remarkably  conlpicuous  in 
his  countenance,  and  the  figure  of  his  perfon. 

Very  foon  after  young  Washington  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  by  the  government 
of  Virginia,  on  an  embaffy  to  negociate  the  removal  of 
fome  French  fettlers  from  the  Ohio,  who  had  fortified 
themfelves  in  the  vicinity  of  that  river,  on  lands  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  King  of  Great-Britain.  In  the  execution  of 
this  truft,  he  travelled  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles, 
and  his  route,  for  one  half  of  that  diftance,  led  through 
pathlefs  woods,  inhabited  only  by  favage  beafts  and 
more  favage  men.  He  was  attended  only  by  one  com¬ 
panion,  and  proceeded  on  foot  from  Winchefter  :  his 
negociations  failing,  Virginia  raifed  three  hundred  men, 
and  put  them  under  his  command,  and  inftructed  him 
to  proceed  to  the  Ohio.  An  engagement  took  place, 
between  the  French  and  Virginians,  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  were  at  firft  defeated  ;  but  being  afterwards  re¬ 
inforced  with  nine  hundred  men,  they  reduced  Colonel 
Washington,  after  making  a  brave  defence,  to  the 
neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  honourable  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation. 

The  conteft,  about  thefe  lands,  becoming  more  feri- 
ous,  General  Braddock  was  fent  with  a  regular  force 
from  Great-Britain,  to  fupport  the  claims  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majefty.  His  impetuous  valour  puflied  him 
forward  into  an  ambufcade  of  French  and  Indians,  in 
which  he  was  killed,  and  his  army  routed.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  it  were  rallied,  and  brought  off  in  fafety,  un- 
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der  the  direftion  and  by  the  addrefs  of  Colonel  Wash, 

INGTON. 

1  he  next  expedition  was  more  fuccefsful,  and  re- 
ftored  tranquillity  to  the  province  of  Virginia.  When 
ihis  event  took  place,  the  young  citizen  foldier,  being 
no  longer  called  to  the  difcharge  of  military  duty,  re¬ 
lumed  his  habits  of  civil  life,  and  continued  therein, 
until  a  new  and  unexpected  fcene,  about  twenty  years 
after,  brought  him  forward  on  a  much  more  confpicu- 
ous  theatre. 

In  the  year  1774,  the  Britifh  mini  (fry  completed 
their  fyftem  for  taxing  their  Colonies.  America  was 
roufed  ;  and,  by  a  fimultaneous  impulfe,  formed  a  Con¬ 
grefs  oi  her  mod  enlightened  Ions,  to  devife  fuch  mead 
ures  as  bid  faired  to  preferve  her  endangered  liberties. 
To  this  illudrious  affembly  Washington  was  deputed, 
and  he  contributed  his  full  proportion  in  forming  the 
wife  plans  which  were  by  them  adopted,  Great-Britain 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  petitions,  and  proceeded  to 
coerce  the  Colonies  by  a  military  force.  Maffachufetts 
being  immediately  attacked,  had,  in  the  fird  indance, 
embodied  an  army  for  its  defence  ;  but  as  foon  as  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  common  caufe  with  that 
much  injured  province,  it  became  neceflary  that  her 
local  army  fhould  be  made  the  army  of  the  United 
Colonies,  and  be  officered  by  Congrefs. 

New-England  had  her  Pomeroy,  her  Ward,  and 
her  Putnam,  and  many  others  who  had  feen  as  much, 
or  perhaps  more  fervice  than  Washington  ;  yet  their 
wife  delegates  concurred  in  elevating  the  Virginian 
over  their  own  favourite  fons.  The  appointment  of  a 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  armies  raifed,  or  to  be 
raifed,  was  effected  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  without 
competition.  Not  only  Congrefs,  but  the  inhabitants 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Colonies,  feemed,  by  one 
confent,  to  point  to  Washington,  as  the  chofen  in- 
drument  of  Heaven,  to  guide  them,  through  the  dorms 
cf  war,  to  the  haven  of  peace  and  fafety.  His  native 
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inodeffy  begat  diftrufts  in  his  own  bread,  from  which 
others  were  free. 

In  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  he  defired,  cc  that 
it  might  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  prefent, 
that  he  declared,  with  the  utmoil  fincerity,  that  he 
did.  not  think  himfelf  equal  to  the  command  with 
which  he  was  honoured.” 

On  the  third  ol  July,  1775,  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  ftation.  Great 
were  the  difficulties  which  prefled  on  the  new  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  To  introduce  difcipline  and  fubordi- 
nation  among  the  free  hufbandmen,  who  had  lately 
affirmed  the  military  character,  and  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  ait  from  the  impulfe  of  their  own  minds, 
was  an  arduous  labour..  To  procure  effective  fervice 
from  men  who  carry  with  them  the  fpirit  of  freedom 
mto  the  field,  requires  virtues  which  are  rarely  found 
in  military  characters.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  officers  as  well  as  foldiers,  had  never  feen  any 
lervice,  were  ignorant  of  their  duty,  and  but  feebly 
impreffed  with  the  ideas  of  union,  fubordination,  and 
oilciplme.  I  o  form  an  army  of  fuch  materials,  fit  to 
take  the  field  againft  Britifh  veteran  troops,  was  the 
talk  affigned  to  General  Washington.  In  effeitim'- 
this,  he  conducted  with  fo  much  prudence,  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  whether  we  ought  molt  to  admire  the  pa¬ 
tient,  accommodating  fpirit  of  the  man,  or  the  con 
fummate  addrefs  of  the  general. 

T  he  American  troops  were  only  eng'aged  for  ?  few 
months’  fervice,  and  were  in  a  great  meafure  deftitute 
o  ammunition.  On  the  4th  of  Auguft,  177  c  and  for 
ourteen  days  after,  the  whole  flock  of  powder  in  the 
American  camp,  and  in  the  public  magazines  of  New- 
England  was  not  Efficient  to  make  ten  rounds  a  man 
Under  a!l  them  difad  vantages,  the  commander  in  chief 
adopted  iuch  efficient  arrangements,  as  protedffd  the 
country,  confined  the  Britifh  army  to  Bolton  and 
finally  obliged  them  to  evacuate  that  city  on  the’  1  ~th 
of  March,  1 776.  His  conduit  was  fo  pleafing  to  Con- 
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grefs,  that  they  ordered  a  medal  to  be  ftruck,  with 
fuitable  devices,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  event  ;  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the 
people  of  Maffachufetts,  that  he  was  prefented  with  a 
molt  flattering  addrefs  from  their  Council  and  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives. 

Hitherto  General  Washington  had  embarked  in 
the  war  with  the  fond  idea  of  a  reconcilement  with 
the  parent  (late.  Independence  was  an  after-thought, 
forced  on  the  Colonies  by  the  refufal  of  Great-Britain  to 
redrefs  their  grievances.  Though  he  was  not  among 
the  fir  ft  to  embrace  the  icheme  of  independence,  yet 
as  foon  as  he  perceived  the  neceflity  of  the  meafure,  he 
heartily  came  into  it.  Far  from  wifhmg  fuch  a  turn 
of  affairs,  as  mull  neceflarily  lead  to  his  perfonal  ag¬ 
grandizement,  as  long  as  one  ray  of  hope  remained, 
he  ardently  panted  for  fuch  a  return  of  moderation 
and  wifdom  to  the  rulers  of  Great-Britain,  as  would 
have  united  the  two  countries  in  their  ancient  habits 
of  union  and  friendlhip. 

Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Bofton,  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  the  army  under  his  command,  took 
their  pofition  in  New-York.  Great  were  the  difficul¬ 
ties  he  had  to  encounter  at  Bofton,  but  much  greater 
preffed  upon  him  in  New-York.  In  the  former  fixa¬ 
tion,  he  commanded  a  force  far  fuperior  in  number  to 
the  enemy  i  in  the  latter,  his  whole  army  was  Ihort  of 
18,000  men ;  and  of  thefe  a  great  proportion  was  mi¬ 
litia.  To  thefe  were  oppofed  upwards  of  30,000  Britifh 
veterans,  fupported  by  a  powerful  navy.  In  this  fix¬ 
ation,  after  much  thought,  General  Washington  re- 
folved  on  a  war  of  pofts.  He  ftood  his  ground,  as 
long  as  it  could  be  done,  without  rifking  too  much, 
and  then  prevented  the  laft  extremity,  by  evacuating 
and  retreating.  He  rightly  judged,  that  to  him,  delay 
was  victory  ;  and  not  to  be  conquered,  was  to  conquer. 
By  this  policy,  he  wore  away  the  campaign  of  iyy6. 
Though  the  Britilh  counted  on  the  complete  conqueft 
of  the  Colonies  in  that  year,  it  was  the  middle  of  Sep- 
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(ember  before  they  got  footing  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  beyond  the  middle  of  November  before 
they  obtained  full  pofleflion  of  New-York  ifland. 

The  evacuating  and  retreating  fyftem,  adopted  by 
General  Washington,  fubjefted  him  to  the  clamours 
of  fhort-fighted  politicians,  who  queltioned  his  decifion 
and  fpirit.  He  had  it  always  in  his  power  to  have  vin¬ 
dicated  himfelf,  by  Hating  the  inferiority  of  his  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  total  unfitnefs  of  his  raw  troops  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  veteran  force  oppofed  to  them  ;  but  with 
true  magnanimity  he  bore  thofe  reproaches,  and  con¬ 
cealed  his  real  fituatiom 

In  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  Britifh  comman¬ 
ders,  inftead  of  retiring  into  winter  quarters,  after  driv¬ 
ing  the  Americans  from  the  State  of  New-York,  pur¬ 
sued  them  into  New-jerfey,  with  the  fair  profpedt  of 
annihilating  their  whole  force.  The  moment  was  crit¬ 
ical.  Dangers  and  difficulties  prefled  on  all  Tides.  On 
the  fixteenth  of  November,  2700  of  the  American 
army  were  taken  prifoners  in  fort  Wafliington.  In 
fourteen  days  after  that  event,  the  flying  camp,  amount¬ 
ing  to  10,000  men,  having  ferved  out  their  time,  claim¬ 
ed  their  difeharge.  Other  whole  regiments,  on  fimi- 
lar  grounds,  did  the  fame.  The  few  that  remained 
with  General  Washington  fcarcely  exceeded  3000, 
and  they  were  in  a  moft  forlorn  condition,  without 
tents,  or  blankets,  or  any  utenfils  to  drefs  their  provi- 
fions.  Under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  confult  their  fafety,  by  retreating  towards  Phila¬ 
delphia,  from  a  viftorious  army,  prefling  clofe  on  their 
rear.  As  they  marched  through  the  country,  fcarcely 
one  of  the  inhabitants  joined  them,  while  numbers 
were  daily  flocking  to  the  royal  army  for  proteftion. 
Not  only  the  common  people  changed  Tides  in  this 
gloomy  ftate  of  affairs  ;  but  feveral  of  the  leading  men 
in  New-jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  adopted  the  fame  ex¬ 
pedient.  Congrefs  fled  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
The  hearts  of  many  brave  Americans  began  to  fail, 
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and  to  give  up  all  hope  of  maintaining  their  indepen- 

VI  v.'  i  l  u  • 

In .  this  period,  when  the  American  army  was  relin- 
quifhing  their  General ;  the  people  giving  up  the  caufe  ; 
fome  of  their  leaders  going  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Britifh  commandeis  mcceedmg  m  every  eiiteronfe. 
General  Washington  did  not  defpair.  He  flowly 
retreated  before  the  advancing  foe,  and  determined  to 
fall  back  to  Pennfylvania- — to  Augufta  county  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and,  if  neceffary,  to  the  weftward  of  yonder 
Mountains,  wheie  he  was  refolved,  in  the  laft  extrem¬ 
ity,  to  renew  the  ftruggle  for  the  independence  of  his 
countiy.  While  his  unconquered  mind  was  brooding 
on  thefe  ideas,  1500  of  the  Pennfylvania  militia  joined 
him.  With  this  fmail  increafe  of  force  he  formed  the 
bold  refolution  of  re-crofting  the  Delaware,  and  attack¬ 
ing  that  part  of  the  enemy  which  was  pofted  in  Tren¬ 
ton.  Heaven  fmiled  on  the  enterprife.  On  the  26th 
of  December,  goo  Hefilans  were  killed,  wounded  or 
taken  prifoners.  This  bold  enterprife  was,  in  eight 
days  alter,  followed  by  another,  which  was  planned 
with  great  addrefs.  General  Washington  with  his 
army  Hole  away  under  cover  of  the  night,  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  force  far  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  attacked 
in  their  rear  a  detachment  of  the  Britifh  pofted  in 
Princeton  :  300  were  taken  prifoners,  and  about  100 
Killed  and  wounded.  Thefe  two  victories  revived  the 
drooping  fpirits  of  the  Americans,  and  feemed,  under 
Providence,  to  have  been  the  means  of  their  political 
falvation.  They  made  the  Britilh  fo  cautious  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  pods,  that  General  Washington,  with 
an  army  of  1 500  men,  for  feveral  months,  kept  nearly 
15,000  of  the  enemy  clofely  pent  up  in  Brunfwick. 

The  fame  wife  policy  of  avoiding  decidve  engage¬ 
ments  was  purfued  by  our  Hero  through  the  campaign 
of  1777,  with  fo  much  effect,  that  it  was  as  late  as  the 
26th  of  September  before  Sir  William  Howe  poffefled 
himfelf  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  various  marches  and 
counter-marches  which  took  place  between  the  two 
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armies,  in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign,  repeated  proofs 
were  given,  that  though  General  Washington  was 
forward  to  engage,  when  he  thought  it  to  his  advan¬ 
tage,  yet  it  was  impoffible  for  the  royal  commander 
to  bring  him  to  a&ion  againft  his  confent. 

I  claim  your  indulgence  for  recapitulating  fo  much 
of  the  hiftory  of  our  late  revolution,  which  is  already 
known  to  you  all.  It  is  no  digreftion.  It  is  all  to  my 
purpofe.  When  General  Washington  is  the  fubject, 
hiftory  and  eulogy  are  the  fame  ;  the  fpeaker  praifes 
him  beft,  who  gives  the  moft  faithful  narrative  of  his 
actions. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  run  over  every  campaign, 
and  point  out  to  you,  in  each,  the  many  inftances  in 
which  our  Hero  difplayed  the  talents  of  an  accomplifh- 
ed  general,  as  well  as  the  mild  virtues  of  the  father  of 
his  country.  I  would  particularize  how  eager  he  was 
to  attack,  when  it  could  be  done  to  advantage  ;  and 
with  how  much  dexterity  he  avoided  engagements, 
when  his  fituation  was  unfavourable.  With  what  ad- 
drefs  he  kept  together  a  half  naked,  half  ftarved,  and 
unpaid  army,  particularly  in  the  laft  year  of  the  war, 
when  gold  and  filver  were  baniflied  from  circulation, 
and  the  continental  currency  had  depreciated  alxnoft  to 
nothing.  I  would  unfold  how  the  magic  of  his  name 
produced  union  and  concert  among  the  jarring  States, 
and  their  difcordant  troops.  I  would — -but  time  fails 
me  even  to  enumerate  the  topics,  from  which,  by  the 
fimple  relation  of  fads,  I  could  heighten  your  admira¬ 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  man.  I  ftiall,  therefore, 
conclude  my  obfervation^  on  his  military  career,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  in  confequence  of  a  moft  judicious  plan,  in 
concerting,  and  executing  which,  General  Washing¬ 
ton  had  a  principal  fhare,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  7000 
men,  was,  in  Odober,  1781,  compelled  to  furrender 
to  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  clofing  fcene  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  At  Trenton  the  firft,  and  at  York-Town  the  laft 
decifive  blow  was  given  to  the  Britifh  forces  in  the 
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United  States,  and  both  were  conduced  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Washington, 
Though  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  a  great 
meafure,  terminated  the  war,  yet  great  and  important 
fervices  were  rendered  to  the  United  States,  by  our 
General,  after  that  event.  The  army,  which  had  fought 
the  battles  of  independence,  was  about  to  be  difbanded 
without  being  paid.  At  this  period,  when  the  minds 
of  both  officers  and  men  were  in  a  highly  irritable  (late, 
attempts  were  made,  by  plaufible  but  feditious  publica¬ 
tions,  to  induce  them  to  unite  in  redreffing  their  griev¬ 
ances,  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands.°.  The  whole 
of  General  Washington’s  influence  was  exerted, 
and  nothing  1  els  than  his  unbounded  influence  would 
have  been  availing,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  meafures, 
tnat  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in  an  inteftine 
war,  between  the  army  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  citizens 
on  the  other.  If  Washington  had  been  a  Julius 
Cefar,  or  an  Oliver  Cromwell,  all  we  probably  would 
have  gained  by  the  revolution  would  have  been  a 
change  of  our  allegiance  ;  from  being  the  fubjecls  of 
George  the  Third  of  Great-Britain,  to  become  the  futh 
jects  of  George  the  Firfl  of  America, 

The  war  being  ended  ;  the  peace,  liberties,  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  thefe  States  being  acknowledged  and 
fecured,  our  beloved  General  prefents  himfelf  before 
Congrefs,  and  returns  into  their  hands  his  commiffion 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  their  armies,  The  fcene  was 
grand  and  majeftic.  After  having  fuccefsfully  ferved 
his  country  for  eight  years,  and  conduced  its  armies 
through  a  revolutionary  war,  which  terminated  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  liberties  and  independence  of  thefe 
States,  when  he  is  about  to  retire  to  private  life,  does 
he  demand  honours  or  emoluments  for  himfelf,  family, 
or  friends  ?  No  fuch  thing.  In  modeft  language,  he 
recommended  to  the  favourable  notice,  and  patronage  of 
Congrefs,  the  confidential  officers  who  were  attached  to 
his  perfon.  For  them,  he  indirectly  afks  favours,  but 
nothing  for  himfelf.  The  only  privilege  conferred  by 
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Conp-refs  on  the  retiring  Washington,  which  diftin- 
gmflicd  him  from  any  other  private  citizen,  was,  a  right 
of  lending  and  receiving  letters  free  of  portage.  Think 
not,  I  mean  to  charge  my  country  with  ingratitude. 
Nothing  would  have  been  refuted  to  him,  which  he 
wiffied  to  have  ;  but  to  ufe  his  own  language  on  ano¬ 
ther  occarton,  “  he  thut  his  hand  againft  all  pecuniary 


compenfation.” 

Do  you  aft  me,  how  this  illurtrious  General,  after 
being  tiled  for  eight  years  to  camps,  bore  the  languid 
indifference  of  private  life  ?  Do  you  inquire,  whether 
he  went  to  Europe  in  a  public  or  private  character  ? 
Had  he  been  a  vain  man,  fond  of  applaufe,  or  of  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  public  eye,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  put 
himfelf  in  the  way  of  receiving  thofe  flattering  atten¬ 
tions,  which  are  fo  eagerly  coveted  by  the  vulgar  great. 
Very  different  was  the  line  of  conduct  he  purfued. 
After  refigning  his  commiflion,  he  haftened,  with  inef¬ 
fable  delight,  to  his  long-neglected  farm  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  ;  iheathed  his  fword  ;  laid  afide  his  uniform,  and 
affirmed  the  drefs  and  habits  of  a  country  gentleman. 
With  the  fame  affiduity  he  had  lately  vifited  camps  and 
torts,  he  began  once  more  to  virtt  his  fields  and  his 
mills.  In  a  flrort  time,  the  firft  general  of  the  world 
became  the  beft  farmer  in  Virginia. 

Do  you  inquire,  on  what  fubjeds  this  great  man,  after 
retiring  from  an  exalted  public  ftation,  ufed  to  converfe? 
Was  it  his  practice  to  “  fight  his  battles  o’er  again,” 
and  entertain  his  company  with  a  recital  of  the  great 
fcenes  in  which  he  had  been  a  principal  ador  ?  Aft 
the  many  gentlemen  who  partook  of  his  hofpitality, 
and  they  will  one  and  all  tell  you,  that  he  rarely  fpoke 
of  the  war,  and  kill  more  rarely  of  himfelf,  unlefs  his 
guefts  forced  converfation  upon  thefe  fubjeds.  His 
favourite  topics  were  agricultural ;  on  thefe  he  dwelled 
with  peculiar  pleafure,  and  rejoiced  in  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  giving  and  receiving  information  on  the  firft 
and  beft  employment  of  man.  In  this  beloved  retreat, 
from  the  cares  and  bufinefs  of  public  life,  he  wifhed  to 
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I  pend  the  remainder  of  his  days ;  but,  after  having  en¬ 
joyed  himfelf  on  nis  farm  for  four  years,  his  country 
again  called  for  his  fervices. 

.r  rom  the  inefficacy  of  the  articles  of  Confederation, 
and  fro  in  feveral  other  concurring  caufes,  a  tide  of  evils 
flowed  in  upon  the  United  States,  in  the  years  that  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  return  of  peace.  A  Convention 
of  the  different  States  was  called,  to  digeff  a  form  of 
government,  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.  To 
this  illuftrious  affembly  General  AVashington  was 
deputed,  and  of  it  he  was  unanimoufly  elected  prefident. 
His  wifdom  had  a  great  fliare  in  forming,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  name  a  ftill  greater  in  procuring,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Confiitution,  which  the  Convention  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  people  for  their  adoption.  By  this, 
one  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  was  made 
to  pervade  all  the  States,  and  the  executive  in  particu¬ 
lar  was  committed  to  an  officer,  by  the  name  of  Fre«* 
iident*  Though  great  diverfity  of  opinions  had  pre¬ 
vailed  about  the  merits  of  the  new  Confiitution,  there 
was  but  one  opinion  about  the  perfon  who  fhould  be 
appointed  its  fupreme  executive  officer.  Three  millions 
of  people,  by  their  reprefentatives,  unanimoufly  gave 
their  fuffrages  in  favour  of  George  Washington. 
Unambitious  of  further  honours,  he  wiflied  to  be  exern 
fed  from  all  public  fervice  ;  but  that  ardent  patriotifm, 
by  which  he  had  always  been  governed,  prevailed  over 
his  love  of  retirement,  and  induced  him  once  more  to 
engage  fn  the  great  work  of  making  a  nation  happy. 
The  popularity  of  his  name,  and  the  confidence  which 
the  people  of  all  the  States  repofed  in  his  tried  integrity, 
enabled  him  to  give  an  energy  to  the  new  Confiitution, 
which  it  would  not  have  had  under  the  adminiflration 
of  any  other  perfon. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  great  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  wealth,  refources,  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  fince  Washington  has 
been  Prefident.  You  know  them,  you  feel  them  ;  and 
the  daily  increafmg  profperity  of  our  country  attefts 
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In  the  midft  of  this  profperity,  a  ftorm  arofe  in  a  far 
diftant  land,  which  threatened  to  involve  thefe  States  in 
its  wide  fpreading  devaftation  ;  but  our  political  pilot 
once  more  faved  us  from  impending  danger.  'When 
the  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  an 
artful  mini  (ter  was  fent  from  the  former,  with  the 
avowed  defign  of  involving  us  in  the  contefL  The 
kindred  name  of  a  republic  ;  unbounded  love  and 
gratitude  to  France  for  beneficial  aid,  afforded  us  in 
our  ftruggle  for  independence  ;  rankling  hatred  of 
Great-Britain  for  the  many  injuries  fhe  had  done  us  in 
the  fame  period,  all  concurred  to  make  a  ftrong  party 
among  us,  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  French  minu¬ 
ter.  This  was  increafed  by  impolitic  and  illegal  cap¬ 
tures  of  our  floating  property,  by  the  veflels  of  his 
Britannic  Majefly.  When  we  v/ere  apparently  on  the 
point  of  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  war,  Prefi- 
dent  Washington,  by  virtue  of  his  conftitutional  Dow¬ 
ers,  prevented  it.  He  nominated  an  envoy  extraordinary 
to  negociate  with  the  Court  of  London.  This,  like  the 
veto  of  a  Roman  tribune,  put  a  flop  to  all  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  for  the  legiflature  could  not  proceed  to  hof- 
tile  meafures  while  the  executive  was  negociatino-. 
The  man,  who,  in  his  military  capacity,  had"  faved  us 
from  Great-Britain,  now,  in  his  civil  chara&er,  faved 
us  from  ourfelves.  The  people,  though  divided  in 
parties,  were  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  rebfitude  and 
purity  of  the  conduft  of  "Washington,  that  on  a  fe~ 
cond  eleftion  they  elevated  him  to  the  fame  exalted 
Ration,  with  an  unanimous  voice.  If  my  time,  or  vour 
patience,  permitted,  I  would  go  over  the  civil  adminif- 
tration  of  our  late  Prefident,  and  point  out  to  you  his 
judicious  arrangements  for  making  us  happy  at  home 
and  refpeftable  abroad  ;  for  protecting  our  commerce  * 
for  encouraging  our  agriculture  ;  for  giving  vigour  to 
our  internal  police,  by  calling  into  office  upright  and 
able  men,  in  every  department.  I  would  dilate,  with 
particular  pleafure,  on  his  unwearied  endeavours  to  pre- 
ferve  the  country  in  peace.  While  fome  of  our  citizens 
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were  for  France,  and  others  for  England,  Washing¬ 
ton  was  for  the  United  States,  and  with  great  addrefs 
preferved  us  on  both  tides  from  the  horrors  of  war. 

On  thefe  fubjects  1  cannot  dwell,  and  therefore  haften 
to  obferve,  that,  after  having  ferved  his  country  with 
great  ability,  and  fidelity,  for  eight  years,  in  the  office 
of  Prefident,  he  once  more  retired  to  private  life,  cov¬ 
ered  with  honours,  and  followed  by  the  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  all  the  people.  Previous  to  this  event,  he  gave 
his  laft  parting  advice  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  form  of  a  valedictory  addrefs.  This  is 
in  all  your  hands.  Teach  it  to  your  children,  in  the 
houfe,  and  by  the  way,  lying  down  and  rifing  up,  go¬ 
ing  out  and  coming  in.  It  is  an  invaluable  legacy. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  fo  much  important  inftruction, 
fo  much  good  advice,  given  by  any  mere  man,  in  the 
compafs  of  fo  few  words,  as  was  done  by  Washington 
on  this,  and  a  fimilar  occaffon,  when  he  retired  from 
military  command. 

Our  departed  friend  had  not  enjoyed  his  beloved  re¬ 
tirement  two  years,  when  his  country  again  called  for 
his  fervices.  The  rulers  of  France  having  entirely 
departed  from  the  principles  on  which  they  fet  cut, 
plundered  our  commerce,  inful  ted  our  minifters  of 
peace  ;  and  fome  of  their  agents  went  fo  far  as  to  threat¬ 
en  us  with  invafion.  This  impofed  a  neceflity  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  army,  and  prepare  for  the  laft  extremity. 
All  the  world  knew,  and  Washington,  though  the 
moft  modeft  of  men,  could  not  but  know,  that  his 
name,  at  the  head  of  our  army,  would  either  deter  any 
European  power  from  invading  us ;  or,  if  they  fhould 
madly  make  the  attempt,  would  unite  all  our  citizens" 
as  a  band  of  brothers  for  the  common  defence.  He 
therefore  accepted  the  appointment  ;  and,  though  on 
the  verge  of  threefcore  years  and  ten,  flood  ready  and 
pledged  to  take  the  field,  whenever  the  neceftities  of 
the  country  required  it.  In  this  attitude,  and  with  a 
fixed  refolution  to  ferve  his  country  in  the  laft  ebb  of 
his  life,  and  with  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood,  our  father 
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has  been  fuddenly  fnatched  from  us.  To  lofe  fuch  a 
man,  at  fuch  a  crifis,  is  no  common  calamity.  Well 
may  you  mourn  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Well  may  you 
fhroud  yourfelves  and  your  churches  in  black.  Well 
may  the  citizens  of  thefe  States,  from  Mew-Hampfhire 
to  Georgia,  mingle  their  tears  in  one  great  flood  of 
grief.  It  was  wife  and  proper  to  fet  apart  a  day,  free 
from  bufmefs  and  care,  to  give  undifturbed  vent  to  your 
forrows.  Who  now  will  wield  the  fword  of  our  coun¬ 
try  againft  our  enemies  ?  Many  brave  and  good  officers 
we  yet  have  ;  but  none,  like  Washington,  can  by 
their  very  names  ftrike  terror  into  the  breafts  of  an  in¬ 
vading  enemy.  None,  like  Washington,  can  unite 
all  hearts  and  hands  in  the  common  defence. 

Having  finifhed  an  hiftorical  review  of  the  life  of  our 
departed  friend,  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  while  I 
attempt  to  draw  his  chara&er.  For  the  fake  of  thofe 
who  have  never  feen  General  Washington,  it.  may 
be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  his  perfon  was  graceful, 
well  proportioned,  and  uncommonly  tall.  When  he 
was  cheerful,  he  had  a  mo  ft  engaging  countenance ; 
when  grave,  a  mo  ft  refpeftable  one.  There  was  at  all 
times  an  air  of  majefty  and  dignity  in  his  appearance. 

His  learning  was  of  a  Angular  kind  ;  he  overftepped 
the  tedious  forms  of  the  fchools,  and  by  the  force  of  a 
correct  tafte  and  found  judgment,  feized  on  the  great 
ends  of  learning,  without  the  afiiftance  of  thofe  means, 
which  have  been  contrived  to  prepare  lefs  aftive  minds 
for  public  bufmefs.  By  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  Englifli 
language,  by  reading  good  models  of  fine  writing,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  aid  of  a  vigorous  mind,  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  a  pure,  elegant,  and  claflical  ftyle. 
His  compofition  was  all  nerve  ;  full  of  correct  and 
manly  ideas,  which  were  expreffed  in  precife  and  forcible 
language.  His  anfwers  to  the  innumerable  addreffes, 
which  on  all  public  occafions  poured  in  upon  him, 
were  promptly  made,  handfomely  expreffed,  and  always 
contained  fomething  appropriate.  His  letters  to  Con- 
grefs ;  his  addreffes  to  that  body  on  the  acceptance  and 
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refignation  of  his  commiflion  ;  liis  general  orders  as 
Conlmander  in  Chief ;  his  fpeeches  and  meflages,as  Pre- 
iident ;  and  above  all,  his  two  farewell  addreffcs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  will  remain  lading  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  of  the  wifdom  of 
his  head,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  his  pen. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  in  fome  refpefts  pecu¬ 
liar.  He  was  a  great  practical  felf-taught  genius,  with 
a  head  to  devife,  and  a  hand  to  execute  projects  of  the 
firft  magnitude  and  gfeatefl  utility.  Happily  for  his 
country  he  was  not  under  the  dominion  of  a  warm  im¬ 
agination  ;  but  he  poflefled,  in  an  eminent  degree,  what 
was  of  infinitely  more  confequence,  a  correct,  folid 
judgment.  This,  was  improved  by  clofe  thinking,  and 
ifrengthened  by  daily  exercife.  Poffeffing  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  common  fenfe,  uninfluenced  by  prejudice, 
paffion,  or  party  fpirit ;  deliberately  weighing,  in  the 
balance  of  a  found  judgment,  the  poflible  and  probable 
confequences  of  every  ftep  he  took,  and  being  always 
under  the  influence  of  an  honeft,  good  heart,  he  was 
imperceptibly  led  to  decifions  that  were  wife  and  judi¬ 
cious.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  was  infallible  ;  but 
it  may,  with  truth,  be  afferted,  that  in  the  multiplicity 
of  bufinefs,  on  which  he  had  to  decide,  his  errors  were 
as  few  in  number,  as  venial  in  their  nature,  and  as  un¬ 
important  in  their  confequences,  as  could  reafonably 
be  expected  in  the  prefent  imperfect  hate  of  the  wifeffc 
and  belt  of  men. 

Enemies  he  had*  but  they  wefe  few,  and  chiefly  of 
the  fame  family  with  the  man,  who  could  not  bear  to 
hear  Ariltides  always  called  the  juft.  Among  them 
all,  I  have  never  heard  of  one  who  charged  him  with 
any  habitual  vice,  or  even  foible.  There  are  few  men 
of  any  kind,  and  Itill  fewer  of  thofe  the  world  calls 
great,  who  have  not  fome  of  their  virtues  eclipled  by 
correfponding  vices.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with 
General  Washington.  He  had  religion  without 
aufterity  ;  dignity  without  pride  ;  modefty  without 
diffidence  )  courage  without  rafhnefs  j  politenefs  with  - 
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out  affe&ation  ;  affability  without  familiarity.  His 
private  character,  as  well  as  his  public  one,  will  bear 
the  drifted  fcrutiny.  He  was  punctual  in  all  his  en¬ 
gagements  ;  upright  and  honed  in  his  dealings  ;  tem¬ 
perate  in  his  enjoyments  ;  liberal  and  hofpitable  to  an 
eminent  degree  ;  a  lover  of  order  ;  fydematical  and 
methodical  in  all  his  arrangements.  He  was  the  friend 
of  morality  and  religion ;  deadily  attended  on  public 
worfhip ;  encouraged  and  drengthened  the  hands  of 
the  clergy.  In  all  his  public  afts  he  made  the  mod 
refpeftful  mention  of  Providence,  and,  in  a  word,  car¬ 
ried  the  lpirit  of  piety  with  him,  both  in  his  private 
life  and  public  adminidration.  He  was  far  from  being 
one  of  thofe  minute  philofophers,  who  believe  that 
“  death  is  an  eternal  fleep  or  of  thofe,  who,  truding 
to  the  fufficiency  of  human  reafon,  difcard  the  light  of 
Divine  Revelation. 

To  dwell  on  all  the  virtues  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  would  protraft  my  oration  beyond  the  going 
down  of  the  fun.  I  mud  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a 
few.  Among  the  many  that  prefent  themfelves,  his 
patience  and  fpirit  of  accommodation  deferve  par¬ 
ticular  notice.  He  had  to  form  foldiers  of  free¬ 
men  ;  many  of  whom  had  extravagant  ideas  of  their 
perfonal  rights.  He  had  often  to  mediate  between  a 
darving  army,  and  a  high  fpirited  yeomanry.  So  great 
were  the  neceflities  of  the  foldiers,  under  his  immediate 
command,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fend  out  detachments 
to  feize  on  the  property  of  the  farmers  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  language  of  the  foldier  was,  44  Give 
me  cloathing- — give  rne  food,  or  I  cannot  fight — I  can¬ 
not  live  The  language  of  the  farmer  was,  “Proteft 
my  property,”  In  this  choice  of  difficulties,  General 
Washington  not  only  kept  his  ar^iy  together,  but 
conducted  with  fo  much  prudence,  as  to  command  the 
approbation  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  citizens.  He 
was  alfo  dependent  for  much  of  his  fupport  on  the  con¬ 
currence  of  thirteen  didinft  unconnefted  legiflatures, 
Animofities  prevailed  between  his  fouthern  and  north** 
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ern  troops ;  and  there  were  ftrong  jealoufies  between 
the  States  from  which  they  refpe&ively  came.  To  har¬ 
monize  thefe  clafhing  interefts — -to  make  uniform  ar¬ 
rangements  from  fuch  difcordant  fources  and  materials, 
required  no  common  fhare  of  addrefs  :  Yet  fo  great 
was  the  effect  of  the  modeft,  unaffuming  manners  of 
General  Washington,  that  he  retained  the  affe&ion 
of  all  his  troops,  and  of  all  the  States. 

Bravery  is  indifpenfable  in  a  military  man,  though 
it  ftands  loweft  in  the  leaft  of  the  virtues  of  a  great 
officer.  Our  hero  poffeffed  a  great  fhare  of  it.  In  bat¬ 
tle  he  was  the  bravell  among  the  brave.  When  the  fer- 
vice  required  it,  he  cheerfully  rifked  his  perfon.  Of  this 
I  could  enumerate  many  inftances.  I  could  particularly 
relate,  that  on  New-York  ifland,  and  at  the  battle  at 
Princeton,  he  was  fo  far  in  front  of  his  troops,  and  ex¬ 
po]  ed  to  fo  much  danger,  that  the  prefervation  of  his 
life  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  thofe,  who  believe  in 
a  particular  Providence.  Having  fo  many  more  im¬ 
portant  matters  before  me,  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  fub- 
jeft.  How  rich  in  reputation  muff  that  General  be, 
whofe  courage  muft  be  thrown  in  the  back  ground,  to 
give  place  for  the  difpiay  of  his  more  important  virtues ! 

General  Washington  alfo  poffeffed  equanimity  in 
an  eminent  degree.  One  even  tenor  marked  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  mind,  in  all  the  variety  of  fcenes  through 
which  he  paffed.  In  the  moft  trying  fituations,  he 
never  defpaired,  nor  was  he  ever  depreffed.  Propofi- 
tions,  fupported  by  plaufible  affignments,  were  made 
to  him  by  honeft,  but  defpairing,  timid  Americans,  to 
fave  himfelf  and  his  country,  by  negociating  at  the 
head  of  his  army  ;  but  in  the  loweft  ebb  of  affairs,  he 
fpurned  at  every  fuch  propofal.  The  honours  and  ap- 
plaufe  he  received  from  his  grateful  countrymen,  at 
more  fortunate  periods,  would  have  made  any  other 
man  giddy  ;  but  on  him  they  had  no  mifchievous  effe&. 
He  exa&ed  none  of  thofe  attentions ;  but,  when  forced 
upon  him,  he  received  them  as  favours,  with  the  polite- 
nefs  of  a  well  bred  man.  He  was  great  in  deferv- 
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ing  them,  but  much  greater  in  not  being  elated  with 

*  The  patriotifm  of  our  departed  friend  was  of  the 
moft  ardent  kind,  and  without  alloy.  He  was  very 
different  from  thofe  noify  patriots,  who,  with  love  of 
country  in  their  mouths  and  with  hell  in  their  hearts, 
lay  their  fchemes  for  aggrandizing  themfelves  at  every 
hazard  ;  but  he  was  one  of  thofe,  who  love  their  coun¬ 
try  in  fmcerity,  and  who  hold  themfelves  bound  to 
confecrate  all  their  talents  to  its  fervice.  Numerous 
were  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend. 
Great  were  the  dangers  he  had  to  encounter.  Various 
were  the  toils  and  fervices  in  which  he  had  to  {hare. 
But  to  all  difficulties  and  dangers  he  rofe  fuperior  ;  to 
all  toils  and  fervices  he  cheerfully  fubmitted  for  his 
country’s  good. 

Pofleffing  an  ample,  unencumbered  fortune  ;  happy 
at  home,  in  the  moft  pleaftng  domeftic  connexions ; 
what  but  love  of  country  could  have  induced  him  to 
accept  the  command  of  the  American  army  in  1775  * 
Could  it  be  hatred  of  Great-Britain  ?  He  then  ar¬ 
dently  loved  her,  and  panted  for  a  reconciliation  with 
her.  Could  it  be  partiality  for  a  military  life  ?  He 
was  then  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  when  a 
fondnefs  for  camps  generally  abates.  Could  it  be  love 
of  fame  ?  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  forbids  us  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  ever  was  under  the  undue  influence  of 
this  paffion.  Fame  followed  him,  but  he  never  purfued 
it.  Could  it  have  been  the  love  of  power  ?  They 
who  beft  knew  the  undiflembled  wifhes  of  his  heart, 
will  all  tell  you  with  what  reluftance  he  was  drag¬ 
ged  from  a  private  ftation,  and  with  what  ineffable  de¬ 
light  he  returned  to  it.  Had  he  not  voluntarily  declin¬ 
ed  it,  he  would  have  died  your  Preftdent,  Others 
have  refigned  high  ftations  from  difguft  ;  but  he  re¬ 
tired  at  rather  ah  early  period  of  old  age,  while  his 
faculties  were  ftrong,  and  his  health  not  much  im¬ 
paired,  and  when  the  great  body  of  the  people  fincere- 
ly  loved  him,  and  ardently  wifhed  for  his  re-eleftion. 
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Could  it  have  been  the  love  of  money  that  induced 
mi  to  accept  the  command  of  the  American  army  ? 

*  °fm,C  r  *  ^^len  he  was  appointed  Commander 

ni  .  Congrefs  made  him  a  handfome  allowance  ^ 
but  in  his  acceptance  of  the  command,  he  declared, 
“that  as  no  pecuniary  confidcration  could  have  tempt¬ 
ed  him  to  accept  the  arduous  employment,  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  his  domeftic  eafe  and  happinefs,  he  did  not 
wifh  to  make  any  profit  from  it,”  “I  will  keep,” 
laid  he,  an  exaft  account  of  my  expenfes  ;  thefe,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  difeharge,  and  that  is  all  I  defire.” 
At  the  clofe  of  the  war,  he  produced  his  accounts  for 
the  eight  years  it  had  lafled,  all  in  his  own  hand  writ¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  fame  exaftnefs  that  was  required  of 
commiffiaries  and  contractors.  The  whole  amounted 
to  £>  • 1 4-5 47 9  gd.\  fterling.  Of  this  fum,  about 

one  feventh  was  for  fecret  fervices.  The  amount  paid, 
the  time  when,  and  the  occafions  on  which  monies 
were  advanced  for  fecret  fervices,  were  all  carefully 
noticed  ;  but  for  obvious  reafons,  no  receipts  were 
produced,  tor  every  other  item  of  the  account,  the 
molt  regular  vouchers  were  exhibited.  The  whole,  at 
the  requeft  of  General  Washington,  was.  minutely 
examined  by  the  proper  accounting  officers,  and  reg¬ 
ularly  paffed,  A  tin  box,  containing  thefe  accounts, 
remains  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  monument  of  the  difintereftednefs  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  Bring  your  children  and  your  children’s 
children  to  examine  its  contents.  Shew  them  the 
hand-writing  of  the  father  of  their  country  ;  teach 
them  thereon  leffons  of  economy,  of  order  and  method 
in  expenfes  ;  teach  them  to  love  their  country,  and 
to  ferve  it  on  liberal  terms. 

I  call  upon  antiquity,  upon  modem  Europe,  and 
eipecially  on  the  recent  republic  of  France,  to  produce 
one  of  their  heroes  or  ftatefinen,  that  can  furpafs,  or 
even  equal,  our  difinterefted  patriot. 

Had  I  a  voice  that  would  reach  acrofs  the  Atlantic^ 

I  would  addrefs  the  nations  at  war,  and  propofe  to 
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their  emperors,  their  kings,  their  direftors,  their  gen¬ 
erals,  and  their  ftatefmen,  the  example  of  our  Wash¬ 
ington  for  their  imitation  ;  and  call  upon  them,  if 
not  too  much  abaihed  by  the  fplendour  of  his  virtues, 
to  learn  front  him  to  put  far  away  aval  ice  anu  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  like  him,  to  purfue  nought  but  their  coun¬ 
try’s  good.  If  they  would  thus  copy  3.f tei  the  great 
example  of  our  American  hero,  they  would  foon  (heath 
their  fwords,  and  let  the  world  have  peace. 

But  chiefly  do  I  call  on  my  fellow-citizens,  to  cher- 
ifli  the  remembrance  of  the  virtues  of  the  dear  de- 
ceafecl.  To  learn  from  him  to  be  all  eye,  all  ear,  all 
heart  and  hand  in  the  fervice  of  your  country  ;  to 
think  no  lacriflce  too  great,  no  labour  too  haid,  which 
public  good  requires  at  your  hands.  Rehearie  to  your 
children,  and  inftruct  them  to  rehearfe  to  theirs,  the 
noble  deeds  of  your  common  father,  and  infpire  them 
with  a  holy  refolution  to  go  and  do  likewife.  His 
great  example,  thus  improved,  will  be  a  geim  of  vii- 
tuous  actions  through  fucceeding  generations,  till  time 

ftiall  be  no  more. 

But  to  return.  The  fame  reafoning  will  apply, 
with  ftill  greater  force,  to  General  Washington  s 
acceptance  of  the  oflice  of  Prefldent  of  the  United 
States.  No  motives,  but  thofe  of  the  pureft  kind, 
could  have  induced  him,  loaded  with  honours,  and 
poflefled  of  a  reputation,  that  had  carried  his  name  to 
the  remotefl  corners  of  the  globe,  to  quit  his  beloved 
ret i rcm cut  for  the  fecond  time,  and  embai  k  on  the 
perilous  fea  of  civil  life. 

Where  fliall  we  find  words  fufficient  to  do  juftice  to 
his  felf-denying  acceptance  of  his  recent  appointment 
to  the  fupreme  command  of  the  army  that  is  now 
railing  ?  View  him  in  the  pofieffion  of  all  that  his  heart 
could.0 wilh  ;  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  when 
repofe  and  retirement  muft  have  been  not  only  defir- 
able,  but  even  neceflary.  View  him,  under  all  thofe 
circtimftances,  pledging  himfelf  to  take  the  field,  when¬ 
ever  the  fituation  of  his  country  required  if.  How 
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ardent  muft  have  been  his  patriotifm !  How  great  is 
the  lofs  which  we  have  fuftained  ! 

n  lofing  him,  our  people  have  loft  their  guide  ; 
our  country  has  loft  its  father— its  fword  and  fhield— 
its  greateit  benefactor  and  ornament.  Rome,  with  all 
iier  heroes ;  Greece,  with  all  her  patriots,  could  not 
produce  his  equal.  Not  one,  who  trod  the  ftage  of 
life  with  equal  dignity,  and  who  departed  from  it  in 
old  age  with  a  reputation  fo  brilliant,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  fpotlels. 

His  virtues  and  example  are  an  invaluable  legacy 
to  his  country,  to  Europe,  to  the  world.  His  counfels 
aie  engraven  on  the  table  of  our  hearts  ;  his  deeds  are 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond.  His  fame  is  a  fea  without  a  fhore.  His 
counfels,  his  deeds,  and  his  fame,  will  live  forever. 
But,  alas !  thofe  eyes,  which  have  watched  fo  many 
nights  for  the  fafety  of  the  United  States,  are  now 
clofed  in  death  ;  that  tongue,  and  thofe  hands,  which 
have  fo  often,  fo  long,  and  fo  fuccefsfully  been  exerted 
for  our  benefit,  are  now  mouldering  in  the  duft. 

No  more  will  he  enlighten  our  councils  by  his  wif- 

c'orn — No  more  will  he  lead  our  armies  to  victory _ _ 

No  longer  will  his  name  prove  a  bulwark  of  defence, 
by  giving  us  one  mind  and  one  heart,  and  by  ftriking 
terror  into  our  enemies.  For  thefe  things,  our  hearts 

are  faint  ;  our  eyes  are  dim  and  run  down  with 
water. 

This  day  is  a  day  of  trouble  and  diftrefs  ;  a  day  of 
darknefs  and  gloominefs  ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 

darknefs - -But  I  check  myfelf — Washington’s 

worth,  and  our  forrows,  exceed  all  fpeech.  I  am 
therefore  filent,  that  we  may  mufe  on  his  merits,  and 
iudulge  our  grief. 
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ON  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

ILLUSTRIOUS  BROTHER  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

Pronounced  before  the  Brethren  of  St.  JOHN’S  LODGE , 
on  the  Evening  of  the  4*  of  February,  j8oo. 

at  their  particular  request. 


BT  BROTHER  GEORGE  BLAKE . 


“  Defcription  cannot  fuit  itfelf  in  words, 

To  demonflrate  the  life  of  fuch  a  man.”  Shahefpeare . 

+ 

Labour,  be  at  reft  !  Mirth,  let  not 

thy  voice  be  heard  !  Joy,  our  once  fweet  vifxtant,  we 
have  now  no  place  for  thee  here  !  Our  Lodge  has 
become  the  abode  of  melancholy  and  forrow.  G rtej , 
0  Grief!  moll  fmcerely  do  we  welcome  thee  to  the 
hall  of  this  fraternity  $  thou  dull,  difmal  meffenger  of 
wo,  it  is  thy  privilege  to  rule  our  Lodge  this  night ; 
from  heaven’s  high  arch  art  thou  commiffioned,  by 
the  weeping  genius  of  Mafonry ,  to  take  cnarge  oi  this 
her  terreftrial  habitation.  We  acknowledge  thy  cre¬ 
dentials — they  are  witneffed  by  the  fignature  of  Death  ; 
we  bow  to  thy  authority — we  yield  to  thy  commands. 
Come,  then,  Grief!  dark  and  gloomy  fpirit ;  we  are 
now  thy  brothers.  At  this  moment  we  are  leady  to 
indud  thee  to  office — to  invert  thee  with  the  black 
fymbols  of  ftately  promotion.  In  the  Eajl ,  where 
gay  light  once  had  dominion,  theie  fhalt  thou  fit  en¬ 
throned  on  clouds  and  darknefs  c  In  the  ]i\ejl,  thy 
faithful  Wardens  are  Sadnefs  and  Sympathy  ;  and  as 
the  fun  fetteth  in  the  Weft ,  to  clofe  the  day,  fo  do  they 
fit  there  to  draw  thy  cloudy  mantle  over  this  Lodge. 
Dreffed  in  thy  moll'  difmal  attire,  we  hail  thee,  Grief , 
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p-ive  0l  ^  mee/*nS  5  &r  thy  truncheon,  tve 

wilf  wp  f  a  0  Srave’man's  mattock;  on  thy  bofom 
rlb  e  (?ea  a  bf  mleis  jewel,  that  is  covered  by  the 
-able  vefiment  of  n!ght ;  for  thy  girdle,  thou  flialt 

ih  li  fr Ka?  ennt  moon'beanj  whole  glimmering  light 

rm  T  rt*  V,flbIe  the  darknefs  of  fhy 
;  Jhf.  tomb-J{°ne  IS  thy  trujfell  board ,  and  thy 

r°,  lmf  ftail  be  twilled  from  the  fineft  chords  of  Ma- 

'mand^n^'  /  IerC  the,n’  Grief>  we  await  thv  com- 
and,  on  hearts,  and  not  our  hands,  will  perform 

fo  ll'bel  °UrS  f°fK-the  n,Sht-  °-  refrefhment 
drunken  t  ?  f  blttemefs>  and  when  we  have 
thrrrT  ?  th.e  dregs>  our  bofoms,  with  three  times 
r  ’Z  thpanc  Potions,  fhall  give  the  fignal  of  our 

But  whence,  my  brothers,  and  wherefore  is  ail 

bufv  h°°m  rfbI!Tfs  ?  Why  is  the  noife  of  the 
bv  f|h  n  merr  fuJPended>  and  our  ears  greeted  only 
>  ait  flow  beatings  of  kindred  bofoms.  Why  has 

our  noon-tide  Sun  retired  fo  foon  to  the  dark  cham- 
f  rS  ox  the  tt  eft  ?  Our  Lodge,  which  has  fo  often  re¬ 
funded  with  the  voice  of  induftry  and  mirth,  is  now 
Inent  as  tne  manfion  of  death  j  thofe  dazzling  lumi- 
nanes,  which  have  been  wont  to  enlighten  our  labours, 
wny  are  they  extinguifhed  ?  why  do  thev  now  refufe 
heir  accuftomed  radiance  ?  The  empafs,  the  fquare, 

•e  !K  ’  f??  plumb’  and  aI1  thofe  fparkling  jewels, 
once  tne  pride  and  the  ornament  of  Mafons" are  now 

concealed  by  a  veil  of  blacknefs ;  the  cheerful  fone, 
which  has  fo  often  welcomed  the  eve  of  labour,  has 
ceafed  to  undulate.  I  hear  nothing  but  the  doleful 
melody  of  fighs  and  groans.  Where  I  have  once 
, n  the  lprightly  features  of  eafe  and  contentment  • 
w'*c[e  1  have  often  beheld  the  expanded  countenance 
o.  gladnefs  and  hilarity  ;  through  this  dubious  quiver¬ 
ing  light,  I  can  now  difeern  naught  but  the  pale  fick- 
ly  vnage  of  melancholy  and  forrow.  Need  I  afk,  my 
brothers,  whence  this  awful  change  ?  Of  our  refpefled 
Mailer  /had  I  inquire,  why  hands  a  tear  trembling-  in 
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his  eye  ?  or  of  you,  my  friends,  why  every  breath  feems 
to  travel  from  the  lungs  in  pain  ?  or  why  this  difmal 
nicrht-fhade  is  more  fuited  to  the  prefent  “  habit  of  your 
fouls  f  than  the  jocund  afpeft  of  day  ?  No  !  my  own 
heart,  my  brothers,  refolves  the  myftery.  Washing- 
ton  !  05  Washington  !  our  master,  our  broth¬ 
er.,  OUR  FATHER,  OUR  FRIEND,  WASHINGTON  IS 

no  more  !  He,  who  was  greater  than  Hiram,  better 
and  more  beloved  than  Solomon  ;  he,  whofe  virtues 
have  been  fo  long  the  example,  the  boaft  of  our  fra¬ 
ternity  ;  whofe  countenance  diftufed  fplendour  and 
brightnefs  through  the  wide  arch  of  Mafonry ,  has 
gone  down  in  the  Weft,  has  defcended  to  the  filent 
manfions  of  the  dead.  That  per  left  ajhlar ,  which 
flood  at  the  Eaft  corner  of  our  temple  ;  that  jtone , 
which  the  builders  felefted,  which  was  wrought  and 
polifhed  by  the  hand  of  God  himfelf ;  that,  on 
which  refted  the  main  pillar  of  our  fabric ,  is  torn 
away  and  removed  by  the  refifllefs  arm  of  Death ; 
the  ftrength  of  our  building  is  decayed  ;  its  beauty 
and  ornament  are  obliterated  forever  ;  the  Grand  Ar¬ 
chitect  in  heaven  has  recalled  from  his  embaffy,  a  be¬ 
ing,  who  was  fent  to  us,  as  a  light  to  our  defigns,  a 
model  for  our  labours.  Pure  fpirit  of  Mafonry  !  thy 
lofs  is  irreparable.  Well  may  eft  thou  now  make  the 
«  duft  thy  paper,  and  with  rainy  tears  write  forrow 
on  the  bofom  of  the  earth.”  The  faireft  column  of 
thy  earthly  temple  is  broken,  the  column  on  which  the 
brighteft  features  of  thy  chara&er  were  engraven,  is 
demolifhed,  and  in  the  quarries  of  heaven  alone  is 
-there  a  precious  ftone  to  lupply  its  place. 

Think  not,  my  brothers,  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty, 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  to  affift  you  in  eftimating  the 
magnitude  of  your  lofs,  by  an  attempt  to  difplay  all 
the  virtues  of  the  wonderful  man,  whofe  death  we 
commemorate.  Forgive  me,  if  I  touch  lightly  on  a 
few  lineaments  of  a  charafter,  whofe  aggregate  is  not 
only  far  beyond  my  powers  to  defcribe  ;  but  as  far  be¬ 
yond  my  faculties  to  comprehend.  A  few  days  only 
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1  Was  ^r11  lnyited  by  my  brethren 

thought^8  °  fmn  °fferinS  of  g^f-  In  this  bufy 

whatSa  ^11 ^taoug  world,  I  leave  you  to  confider, 

fit  to  ve,7  fmall  portion  of  our  reflexion  is 

r  ?  be  dedicated  to  a  fubjecl  fo  ipterefting,  fo  fub- 

limely  affe£hng.  For  mvfelf  I  ran  hovni 

-.i-^  c  tTr  y  e 1  can  hardly  contem- 

p  ate  the  death  of  Washington  without  a  feeling  of 
piety  and  devotion  ;  I  dared  not  think  of  the  event 

puftnf ed  niy  mind  from  ev'ery  fentiment  re! 
latmg  to  the  ftale  concerns  of  ordinary  life  ;  and  to 

afnearlv^llied1!  hi  fh™  L?dgC’  1  1110111(1  c°mfider 
_s  frl>  allled  t0  blafphemy,  had  I  not  fir  ft  cleanfed 

it  is  acaiftomed?  **“  friVOl°US  langUage  t0  which 

m  ’ Tt  tht  imfeffions-  on  my  mind,  few  indeed 
muft  have  been  the  moments  I  have  had  to  prepare 

for  this  folemiuty.  but  I  complain  not  of  their  brev¬ 
ity,  for  Time  himfelf  could  not  lend  me  hours  enough 
to  complete  the  talk.  Had  every  minute  of  my 
leifure  been  protracted  to  months— had  every  month 
been  prolonged  to  years,  ftill  fhould  I  have  been  but 
at  the  beginning  of  a  duty,  fo  ftupendous  as  that  of 
recording  the  virtues  of  our  illuftrious  deceafed. 
Were  the  flight  of  my  fancy  fwift  as  a  fun-beam; 
were  the  vifion  of  my  mind  fharp  as  lightning  in  the 

Cr  1ndiilllghk  Jet  W.0uld.  they  be  flow  in  their  pro¬ 
gress,  ftill  muft  they  loiter  in  the  rear  of  his  glory  and 

renown.  What  then,  my  brothers,  can  be  expefted 
°.  m-’  du  and  feeble  as  I  am  ?  What  can  I  fay  to  mag¬ 
nify  the  eulogium  he  deferved ;  to  fwell  the  tide  of 
grief,  that  is  now  burfting  from  the  hearts  of  his  faith- 
u  ’  .  .  onate  and  grateful  countrymen  ?  Compared 

to  his  virtues,  and  the  world’s  forrow  for  his  death,  all 
the  little  praife  in  my  power  to  beftow,  is  but  as  the 
tranfient  night-fly’s  twinkle  to  the  fteady  luftre  of  the 
pole-itar  my  voice  as  a  figh  to  the  whirlwind — and 

our  united  fympathy  but  as  a  Angle  tear-drop  on  the 
billows  or  ocean. 
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Were  we  contemplating  the  char  after  of  other  he- 
oes  and  ftatefmen,  whom  hiftory  hatn  celebiate  , 
i  indeed  might  it  be  fufpefted  that  hypocniy  had 
‘on  for  ,  "  file  the  vizard  of  grief,  rha.  co  d  fenfe- 
rf  dutv  had  been  blowing  its  ftudied  praifes  through 
h  trump  of  hollow  adulation  ;  but  on  a  theme  like 
the  Sent  language  lofes  the  power  to  exaggerate, 
and  even  cumulation  itfelf  could  hardly  conjure  up 
a  nretence  that  would  reach  in  femblance  to  the 
1, right  of  reality.  The  char,aer  ot 
ftood  fingle  and  alone,  in  nim,  an  *•“ 
which  conftitute  the  excellence  of  man,  howevei  c  ^ 

trary  in  nature  or  repugnant  m  P  ,nnC  Whh  the  ardour 
miraculoufly  united  and  reconciled.  ^  . 

of  his  vouth,  was  affociated  the  temperance  ot  age  , 
imagination  4a.  inftrufted  by  prudence,  without  bein| 

trammelled  by  timidity  ;  caution  guided  the :  fleps  o 
raflmefs,  but  fear  did  not  retard  the  celc:  y 

C°  His''  hr  ft  achievement  in  war  was  but  the  experiment 
of  youth  ;  and  yet  on  the  field  of  Braddock,  his  fuc- 
cefs  feemed  to  have  refulted  alone  from  the  ripened 
experience  of  manhood.  He  was  then  little  more 
than  a  beardlefs  {tripling,  the  leader  of  an  undi 
plined  militia,  “  difdainfully  thrown  m  the  rear  of  a 
veteran  foldiery  ;  but  on  that  memorable  day,  when 
viftory  had  already  pronounced  a  decifion  on  the  con¬ 
flict,  when  Death,  leaping  from  ambufti,  funous  an 
inclement,  had  reached  to  the  very  middle  of  his 
ranks,  and  with  hideous  yell,  was  m  fwift  purfuit  of  a 
difordered  and  affrighted  army,  there  did  we  behold 
our  youthful  hero,  with  calmnefs  and  feremty  on  is 
front,  collected  in  the  midft  of  carnage,  and  undis¬ 
mayed  by  the  horrors  that  Surrounded  him.  Awed 
by  his  prefence,  Deftiny  forgot  its  refolves,  and  even 
Death  himfelf,  as  if  outgeneralled  by  management, 
abandoned  in  defpair  his  half  completed  purpofe  oi 

defplation. 


ID 
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as  fh«y  w  rf  hl  °f  '*  "U  proofing 

an  eariy  S  rf  |i^Tm0re  *»  «»'r“»’'™ted.  A? 
.  wm  too  rrfnl  °/dl ^  *T  properties  of  his  mind 

fcrutiuy  and  their  ,,ll  d  a"  “terpretadon  from 
ouireVnJr 4  r  tend,cnc>r  t0°  perspicuous  to  re- 

1  Our'  n  ffUfratlCe  fr°m  the  £°agUe  of  Prophecy. 
r  1  country  y/as  menaced  by  oppreffion  1  /^//  *,  > 

.courge  had  already  been  tinned  with  the  blood  of  r? 

countrymen  ;  our  Stores  wen  (hadowed  by  the  joatL” 

melTengers  of  deilruftion,  and  the  very  air  we  b”a“hf 

men!,  with  a  kind  of  inilinftive  confidence,  impelled' 
for  proteft, on  the  heroifm  of  a  Washinoton 
y}  h,IS  PenIous  enfis,  the  heart  of  every  American’ 

a  tVe  f  ft  mgrneedleat  the  P°le’  coifed  on  him’ 
a;,the  laft  Point  of  its  dependence.  Influenced  by  no 
otner  excitement  than  the  pureft  Jove  of  his  county 

*  earfhKW  °  refources,  than  the  exhaufllefs  ar-’ 
le?al  ot  his  own  great  mind,  at  a  time  when  braverv 
mig.u  have  faltered,  and  defpair  itfelf  been  difarmed 
o.  its  refoiution,  did  he  become  the  bold,  decided 
champion  of  American  liberty.  lea 

r  ,  fha,:  un&aken  firmnefs,  with  what  unerring 
fidelity  he  executed  the  fearful  duties  of  his  ftatloif 

«  is  thy  bufinefs,  Hi/tory !  to  pronounce  to  future 
generations  ;  thy  work  is  already  begun,  and  when 
the  uory  is  complete,  it  will  be  the  iargefl  and  the 
mofiinbuaivevolume  in  thy  archives.  In  vain  may 

tV-v  1  :^tai  ch  fnd  1  plybius  vaunt  their  Alexanders,  their 
Hanmbals,  the  ocipios  and  Cefars  ;  all  their  boafted 
.  ‘  I  would  but  ferve  as  an  appendix  to  the  biogra- 

SfiJ.f  A  TrHING<T°N,r  u'dkMul  Cli0>  thou  ^ho 

prjidek  in  the  regiltry  of  human  tranfactions,  thy 
book  and  thy  trumpet,  which  have  been  wont  to  re- 
port  the  deeds  of  heroic  murderers ,  are  now  required 
ior  a  new  and  more  grateful  employment  ;  before 
thou  writeft  the  name  ot  Washington,  well  mayeft 
£  '°u  tcar  from  thy  records,  the  pages  on  which  are 
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infcribed  the  inevitable  follies  and  crimes  of  mankind 
well  mayeft  thou  now  exult,  there  has  once  lived  a 
man  who  had  power  without  ambition,  glory  without 
arrogance,  fame  without  infatuation  ;  a  man,  who 
united  the  meeknefs  of  a  Chriftian  with  the  influence 
of  a  defpot ;  a  man,  whofe  heart  did  not  fink  by  mn- 
fortune,  and  whofe  head  became  more  fteady  by  ele¬ 
vation;  a  man,  who  faved  a  country  by  his  valour, 
and  could  receive  its  praifes  without  affumpuon. 

It  was,  my  brothers,  the  fentiment  of  a  very  pro¬ 
found  writer,  “  that  all  human  advantages  comer 

more  power  of  doing  evil  than  goou.  0  jS  1 
ion,  founded  on  the  degeneracy  of  our  nature,  com¬ 
mon  experience  had  given  almoft  the  autnon  y  of 
maxim  ;  but  the  degrading  principle,  1  y-  nl°  . 
ery  other,  deduced  from  the  frailty,  the  imbecility  of 
man,  was  precifely  reverfed  in  toe  charac  er  o  as*.. 
ington.  All  his  advantages,  all  his  powers,  exten- 
five  as  they  were,  and  in  other  hands,  deftruthve  as 
they  might  have  been,  by  a  kind  01  fupernatural 
agency,  feemed  to  have  been  direfted  to  but  one  ano 
the  belt  of  purpofes,  the  welfare  of  his  country  and 

the  glory  of  his  God.  _ 

There  was  a  time,  when,  had  the  ambition  o*  a 
Sylla  been  united  to  the  power  of  a  Washington, 
this  fair  country,  which  we  inhabit  ;  this  avouie 
refidence  of  liberty  and  peace  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  an  imperious  tyiam. 
Inftead  of  greeting  our  illuftrious  Brother  in  the  uieets, 
with  love  and  the  familiarity7  of  his  equals,  v^e  tmgnt 
have  commixed  with  an  obiequious  rabble,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  rear  of  a  conqueror  in  triumph  ;  in¬ 
ftead  of  weeping  at  his  grave  in  all  the  fmcenty  of 
o-rief,  we  might  now  have  been  engaged  m  a  mimic 
folemnity,  a  cold,  unfeeling,  flavifh  ceremonial.  Was 
there  not  a  time,  my  brothers,  when  he  might  perhaps 
have  decimated  our  councils,  like  a  Cromwell  garbled 
our  parliament,  and  trampled  with  impunity  on  the 
freedom  he  vras  commiffioned  and  affected  to  protect . 
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could  have  foohen  to  sfi,ed  army  at  command,  he 

his  vacant  pretenfiom  h  ^  "f16  °f  liberty>  and 
of  our  rights  ?  beCn  received  as  only  pledge 

.  ®Llt»  praifes  be  to  Heaven,  our  Waswixt^^ 
incorruptible  by  the  poffeffion  of  glory  aThl h  lY™ 
magnanimous  in  purfoit  of  his  nation's’  independence'” 

when^du'y  td  1™““  haVe  .‘‘ifda!a'd  “  “"''"■and’, 
,en  duty  and  honour  enjoined  him  to  obev  •  hd 

va  ouc,  which  had  done  eviry  thing  for  „&  had 

America ^vifw”1™  *?  of'himftlf 

America  victorious,  her  freedom  fecured  the  com 

SgGeSwt  °f  3  GTa,>  'h<:  — ed  co'„qr: 

hi?  demeanor  of  an  "T"'*1  to.the  h“"’- 

the  altar  nf  hk  '  ♦  °bedient>  unafpmng  citizen.  At 

dependence  h?  Sf  f  prefented  the  charter  of  in- 

had  been  rrfcned  “fiylhtTaVaa  ^  V**  * 

Mions  of  his  enemJ  wei  t  a  moment  bS  E 
the  fondeft  hopes  of  his  countrymen  confirn  d  ’  He 

Tiobl  C°LnqUered  the  proudeft  nati°n  of  Europe,  by 
hnrl  er  ac-nlejerr!erit’  bad  now  “  conquered  himfelf  ” 
had  vanqmfted  the  frailties  and  infirmities  of  nature. 

*  rom  tbat  period,  nothing  remained  of  the  foldier 

/•n/etM  bUt  the  fruits  of  his  via°i7,  and  our  im! 
pcrifiiabte  remembrance  of  the  valour  by  which  they 

Y!  acclui!;ed-  For  himfelf,  folitude  and  retirement 
,  erc  the  0,n.jy  recompenfe  he  could  alkfor  hisfervices  • 
but  even  this  recompenfe,  little  as  it  feemed,  was  great¬ 
er  tan  his  country  had  power  to  bellow.  Amim 

(Va-S  hf.e  iTted  5  ,hif  nation  called  ;  he  could  not* re- 
..m  to  h lien  and  obey.  He  who  had  been  firft  in 

the  he!,!,  was  now  required  to  be  firft  in  the  councils 

of  his  country.  In  this  elevated  department,  if  any 

tmng  could  lurpafs  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  it  was 

tne  acuity  and  moderation  with  which  he  afterwards 

rofigned  the  authority  of  his  office.  Power,  that  de- 

Iufive  phantafm,  which  bewilders  little  minds,  had  no 

c  hai  m  lor  lam  j  but  when  duty  required  its  exercife 
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for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ;  at  a  time,  when  the 
very  name  of  Washington  had  in  it  the  force  of 
magic  ;  when,  like  a  fecret  talifman,  it  could  harmo¬ 
nize  the  difcord  of  paflions  moft  hoftile,  and  reconcile 
the  variance  of  principles  the  moft:  oppofite  ;  at  a 
time,  when  the  diflonant  voices  of  conflicting  party 
would  have  melted  into  unifon,  to  proclaim  him  again 
the  leader  of  our  republic  ;  at  that  very  time,  when, 
like  Auguftus,  he  could  perhaps  have  managed  his 
fame  to  perpetuate  his  authority,  did  we  behold  the 
venerable  Prefident,  as  we  had  before  feen  the  victo¬ 
rious  General,  defcending  with  complacence  to  the 
humble  occupation  of  an  hufbandman. 

His  labours  completed,  how  much  more  than  his 
duties  performed !  our  illuftrious  hero  was  once  more 
permitted  to  enjoy  in  retirement  the  luxury  of  his 
reflections.  Retirement  he  might  have,  but  in  the 
drearieft:  wilds  of  our  continent,  there  is  not  a  covert, 
moft  hidden  and  infcrutable,  that  could  hold  a  being 
like  him,  a  moment  in  obfcurity.  Glory,  like  the 
pillar  and  the  cloud,  marked  his  progrefs  by  night 
and  by  day.  As  well  might  the  fun  conceal  his  difk 
behind  the  vapour  of  a  dew-drop  ;  as  well  might  the 
flaming  meteor  travel  unnoticed  through  the  dark 
welkin  of  night,  as  thou,  O  Washington  !  couldft: 
have  lived  in  thy  country,  unaccompanied  by  its  re¬ 
gard  and  aftonifhment.  In  thy  own  family,  at  the 
head  of  thy  domeftics,  thou  wert  not  lefs  confpicuous 
than  when  leading  to  victory  in  the  van  of  thy  armies. 
In  th &  view  of  Americans,  thou  wert  the  fame  illuf¬ 
trious  being,  whether  they  beheld  you  prefiding  in 
their  councils,  or  an  unafluming  umpire  in  a  village 
difputation  ;  in  thy  hands,  the  meaneft  implement  of 
a  farmer  was  more  graceful  and  impofing  than  the 
fceptre  of  a  monarch  ;  and  in  the  lonelieft  vale  of  thy 
farm,  thou  wert  as  high  and  elevated  as  if  perched  on 
the  fummit  of  towering  Alleghany  ;  the  luftre  of  thy 
character  was  intrinfic,  unchangeable,  it  could  neither 
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be  increafed  by  accident,  nor  diminifhed  by  the  cafual- 
ties  of  ftation. 

Bntin  his  own  view,  the  duties  of  a  patriot  were 
}  ^tisficd.  Ail  the  delights  of  youth,  the  ener- 
gies  of  manhood,  the  tranquillity  of  age,  which  had 
Deen  fucceffively  devoted  to  his  country,  he  conlidered 
out.  as  the  intereff  of  a  debt,  which  time  fhould  not 
limit,  nor  even  death  itfelf  annul.  Beyond  the  very 
confines  of  the  grave,  when  fenfe  fhould  lofe  its  faculty 
to  dilcern,  and  aCtion  its  power  to  perform,  it  was  his 
wifh  to  continue  in  ufefulnefs  to  mankind.  His  con¬ 
templations,  his  reflections,  (the  very  beggar’s  priv¬ 
ilege)  were  believed  by  Washington  to  be  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  to  his  country  he  be-, 
queathed  them.  Were  the  inheritance  divifible,  and 
the  whole  world  the  inheritors,  each  man’s  portion  of 
i  he  gift  would  be  of  more  value  than  the  wealth  of  Po- 
tofi,  or  all  the  accumulated  treafures  of  the  Indies  ;  it  is 
a  tieafure  lafting  as  virtue,  and  imperifliable  as  his  fouh 
.  years  omy,  my  brothers,  have  elapfed,  fmee 

in  this  very  metropolis,  our  eyes,  now  weeping  at  his 
death,  have  gazed  with  affonifhment  on  this  wonder, 
this  prodigy  0f  men.  Never  fhall  I  forget  the  folem- 
nity,  the  impreflive  folemnity,  which  his  prefence  in- 
fpired.  Age  forgot  its  decrepitude  ;  youth  forfook  its 
amufements  ;  Union  and  Difcord  laid  down  their  en¬ 
mity,  and  flew  together  to  behold,  in  reality,  a  being 
whom  fame  had  hitherto  prefented  but  as  a  picture  to 
the  imagination.  (He  has  often  fpoken  of  it  himfelf  as 
the  molt  affeCfing  feene  of  his  life.)  I  have  ftill  in  re¬ 
membrance  the  awe,  the  love  and  veneration  that 
crowded  together  on  my  mind.  The  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  was  received  with  as  much  modefty,  “  as 
it  he  had  been  in  the  aCt  of  apology  for  his  offences.’' 
He  could  not  fpeak,  for  fenfibility  had  choked  expref- 
lion  ;  but  his  countenance  addreffed  us  in  a  language 
more  than  human  ;  in  a  language,  by  the  tongue,  un¬ 
utterable.  When  he  bowed,  every  heart  that  furrounded 
him,  as  if  it  had  received  the  laft  falutation  of  a  dvin?* 
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man,  funk  in  forrow  and  dejeftion.  At  a  time  when 
joy  fhould  have  rent  the  air  with  its  acclamations,  when 
every  eye  would  have  beamed  with  rapture,  and  every 
tongue  fpoken  in  the  accents  of  gladnefs,  the  fcene  was 
filent  and  folemn,  and  feemed  fearfully  to  portend  the 
fall  approaching  event  which  we  now  commemorate. 

I  had  read  of  triumphal  entries,  of  conquerors  in 
cars ;  all  the  fplendour  of  Roman  and  Grecian  cele¬ 
brations,  and  the  noify  fhouts  of  a  nation  of  parafites, 
were  familiar  to  my  conceptions  ;  but  never,  till  then, 
had  I  a  fentiment  of  any  thing  fo  fiublime,  as  the  attitude 
of  fuch  virtue,  in  fuch  a  triumph. 

But,  my  friends,  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  flrange, 
furprifing  as  they  were,  could  not  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  fcenes  which  have  followed  his  death.  More 
than  five  millions  of  people  on  our  own  continent,  and 
if  the  tidings  of  death  have  flown  on  the  rapid  wing  of 
his  living  fame,  more  than  ten  times  five  millions  on 
other  continents,  are  at  this  moment  lamenting  the 
fame  melancholy  event  which  we  now  folemnize. 
Americans,  though  his  neareft  relatives,  have  not  a 
right  to  monopolize  an  exclufive  alliance  with  Wash* 
INGton.  He  was  a  man,  the  belt  friend  of  man  ;  and 
every  thing  wearing  the  form  or  feature  of  humanity, 
muff  feel  a  pride  in  being  called  his  kinfman.  Vernon  ! 
high  and  lofty  as  thou  art,  thou  fecond  Ararat,  on 
which  the  Ark  of  American  fafety  was  lodged,  every 
acre  of  our  continent,  as  well  as  thy  own  proud  hill,  was 
refcued  and  protected  by  his  arm,  and  has  a  right  to 
contefl  thy  boafted  preeminence  !  Virginia ,  favoured 
fpot  of  his  nativity,  he  was  not  thine  ;  thy  fillers  in  the 
North  and  the  South,  claim  a  portion  of  his  glory  as 
their  inheritance  !  Columbia ,  he  was  not  thine ;  he  was 
a  defcendant  of  Adam,  and  every  fon  and  daughter  of 
Adam  may  exult  that  he  was  their  friend  and  their 
brother.  Earth ,  he  was  not  thine  !  he  was  the  offspring 
of  Virtue,  the  favourite  of  Heaven  ;  to  Heaven  has  he 
afcended — there  is  his  own ,  his  laft,  his  eternal  abode  ! ! 


%n  ^Dnition 


ON  THE  SUBLIME  VIRTUES  OF 

GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

* 

lr^  T  *  '  , 

Pronounced  in  BOSTON ,  before  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Council,  and  the  Txvo  Branches  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  at  their  Requeft,  on  the  8th  of  February ,  1800. 
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It  is  natural  that  the  gratitude  of  man¬ 
kind  ihould  be  drawn  to  their  benefa&ors.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  have  fucceffively  arifen,  who  were  no  lefs 
diftinguilhed  for  the  elevation  of  their  virtues,  than  the 
luftre  of  their  talents.  Of  thofe,  however,  who  were 
born,  and  who  afted  through  Kfe  as  if  they  were  born, 
not  for  themfelves,  but  for  their  country  and  the  whole 
human  race,  how  few,  alas  !  are  recorded  in  the  long 
annals  of  ages,  and  how  wide  the  intervals  of  time  and 
fpace  that  divide  them  !  In  all  this  dreary  length  of 
way,  they  appear  like  five  or  fix  light-houfes  on  as 
many  thoufand  miles  of  coaft  :  they  gleam  upon  the 
furrounding  darknefs  with  an  inextinguifhable  fplen- 
dour,  like  ftars  feen  through  a  mill ;  but  they  are  feen 
like  ftars,  to  cheer,  to  guide,  and  to  fave.  Washing¬ 
ton  is  now  added  to  that  fmall  number.  Already  he 
attra&s  curiofity,  like  a  newly  difeovered  ftar,  whofe 
benignant  light  will  travel  on  to  the  world’s  and  time’s 
fartheft  bounds.  Already  his  name  is  hung  up  by  hif- 
tory,  as  confpicuoufly  as  if  it  fparlded  in  one  of  the 
conftellations  of  the  fky. 

By  commemorating  his  death,  we  are  called  this  day 
to  yield  the  homage  that  is  due  to  virtue  ;  to  confefs 
the  common  debt  of  mankind,  as  well  as  our  own  ; 
and  to  pronounce  for  pofterity,  now  dumb,  that  eulo- 
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crium  which  they  will  delight  to  echo  ten  ages  hence, 
when  we  are  dumb. 

I  confider  myfelf  not  merely  in  the  midft  of  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  this  town,  or  even  of  the  State.  In  idea,  I 
gather  round  me  the  nation.  In  the  vaft  and  venera¬ 
ble  congregation  of  the  patriots  of  all  countries,  and 
of  all  enlightened  men,  I  would,  if  1  could,  raife  my 
voice,  and  fpeak  to  mankind  in  a  flrain  worthy  of  my 
audience,  and  as  elevated  as  my  fubjed.  But  how 
fhall  I  exprefs  emotions  that  are  condemned  to  be 
mute,  becaufe  they  are  unutterable  ?  I  felt,  and  I  was 
witnefs,  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  his  death  reach¬ 
ed  us,  to  the  throes  of  that  grief  that  faddened  every 
countenance,  and  wrung  drops  of  agony  from  the 
heart.  Sorrow  laboured  for  utterance,  but  found  none. 
Every  man  looked  round  for  the  confolation  of  other 
men’s  tears.  Gracious  Heaven  !  what  confolation  ! 
Each  face  was  convulfed  with  forrow  for  the  pafl ;  ev¬ 
ery  heart  fhivered  with  defpair  for  the  future.  The 
man  who,  and  who  alone,  united  all  hearts,  was  dead — 
dead,  at  the  moment  when  his  power  to  do  good  was 
the  greateft,  and  when  the  afped  of  the  imminent  pub¬ 
lic  dangers  feemed  more  than  ever  to  render  his  aid 
indifpenfable,  and  his  lofs  irreparable  :  irreparable  ; 
for  two  Washingtons  come  not  in  one  age. 

A  grief  fo  thoughtful,  fo  profound,  fo  mingled  with 
tendernefs  and  admiration,  fo  interwoven  with  our  na¬ 
tional  felf-love,  fo  often  revived  by  being  diffufed,  is 
not  to  be  expreffed.  You  have  affigned  me  a  talk  that 
is  impoffible. 

O,  if  I  could  perform  it  ;  if  I  could  illuftrate  his 
principles  in  my  difcourfe  as  he  difplayed  them  in  his 
life  ;  if  I  could  paint  his  virtues  as  he  pradifed  them  ; 
if  I  could  convert  the  fervid  enthufiafm  of  my  heart 
into  the  talent  to  tranfmit  his  fame,  as  it  ought  to  pafs, 
to  poflerity  ;  I  Ihould  be  the  fuccefsful  organ  of  your 
will,  the  minifter  of  his  virtues,  and,  may  I  dare  to  fay, 
the  humble  partaker  of  his  immortal  glory.  Thefe 
are  ambitious,  deceiving  hopes,  and  I  rejed  them* 
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1  01  it  is  pei  haps  almofi  as  difficult,  at  once  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  feeling,  to  praile  great  actions,  as  to  perform 
tiiem.  A  lavifh  and  undiftinguilhing  eulogium  is  not 
praiie  ;  and  to  difcriminate  fuch  excellent  qualities  as 
were  charafteriftic  and  peculiar  to  him,  would  be  to 
laife  a  name,  as  he  raifed  it,  above  envy,  above  paral¬ 
lel  perhaps,  for  that  very  reafon,  above  emulation. 
Such  a  portraying  of  character,  however,  mull  be 
addreffed  to  the  underftanding,  and  therefore,  even  if 
it  were  well  executed,  would  feem  to  be  rather  an 
analyfis  of  moral  principles,  than  the  recital  of  a  he¬ 
ro  s  exploits.  It  would  rather  conciliate  confidence 
and  eileem,  than  kindle  enthufiafm  and  admiration. 
It  would  be  a  picture  of  Washington,  and,  like  a 
picture,  flat  as^  the  canvas  ;  like  a  ftatue,  cold  as  the 
marble  on  which  he  is  reprefented  ;  cold,  alas  J  as  his 
corpfe  in  the  ground.  Ah  !  how  unlike  the  man  late 
warm  with  living  virtues,  animated  by  the  foul  once 
glowing  with  patriotic  fires !  He  is  gone  !  The  tomb 
hides  all  that  the  world  could  fcarce  contain,  and  that 
once  was  Washington,  except  his  glory  ;  that  is  the 
lich  inheritance  of  his  country  ;  and  his  example  ; 
that  let  us  endeavour,  by  delineating,  to  impart  to  man¬ 
kind.  Virtue  will  place  it  in  her  temple,  Wifdom  in 
her  treafury. 

Peace  then  to  your  forrows.  I  have  done  with 
them.  Deep  as  your  grief  is,  I  aim  not  to  be  pathetic. 

I  defire  lefs  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  this 
age,  than  to  the  judgment  of  the  next.  Let  us  faith¬ 
fully  reprefent  the  illuftrious  dead,  as  hiftory  wiil  paint, 
as  pofterity  will  behold  him. 

With  whatever  fidelity  I  might  execute  this  talk,  I 
know  that  fome  would  prefer  a  picture  drawn  to  the 
imagination.  They  would  have  our  Washington 
reprefented  of  a  giant’s  fize,  and  in  the  charafter  of  a 
hero  of  romance.  They  who  love  to  wonder  better 
than  to  reafon,  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  great  example,  unlefs,  in  the  exhibition,  it 
ffiould  be  fo  diftorted  into  prodigy,  as  to  be  both  in- 
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credible  and  ufelefs.  Others,  I  hope  but  few,  who 
think  meanly  of  human  nature,  will  deem  it  incredi¬ 
ble,  that  even  Washington  Ihould  think  with  as 
much  dignity  and  elevation,  as  he  acted  ;  and  they  will 
grovel  in  vain  in  the  fearch  for  mean  and  felfilh  mo¬ 
tives,  that  could  incite  and  fufiain  him  to  devote  his 
life  to  his  country. 

Do  not  thefe  fuggeftions  found  in  your  ears  like  a 
profanation  of  virtue  ?  and,  while  I  pronounce  them, 
do  you  not  feel  a  thrill  of  indignation  at  your  hearts  ? 
Forbear.  Time  never  fails  to  bring  every  exalted  rep¬ 
utation  to  a  It  rid  fcrutiny.  The  world,  in  palling  the 
judgment  that  is  never  to  be  reverfed,  will  deny  all 
partiality,  even  to  the  name  of  Washington.  Let 
it  be  denied  ;  for  its  juftice  will  confer  glory. 

Such  a  life  as  Washington’s  cannot  derive  hon¬ 
our  from  the  circumltances  of  birth  and  education, 
though  it  throws  back  a  luftre  upon  both.  With  an 
mquifitive  mind,  that  always  profited  by  the  lights  of 
others,  and  was  unclouded  by  paffions  of  its  own,  he 
acquired  a  maturity  of  judgment,  rare  in  age,  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  youth.  Perhaps  no  young  man  had  fo  early 
laid  up  a  life  s  flock  of  materials  for  folid  reflection,  or 
fettled  fo  foon  the  principles  and  habits  of  his  conduct 
Orey  experience  liflened  to  his  counfels  with  refped  - 
anjr  at  a  Pme  when  youth  is  almoft  privileged  to  be 
raih,  Virginia  committed  the  fafety  of  her  frontier,  and 
ultimately  the  fafety  of  America,  not  merely  to  his 

valour,  for  that  would  be  fcarcely  praife  :  but  to  his 
prudence. 

It  is  not  in  Indian  wars  that  heroes  are  celebrated  • 
but  it  is  there  they  are  formed.  No  enemy  can  be 
more  formidable,  by  the  craft  of  his  ambufhes,  the  fud- 

ThTf,?  i°f  fhw°nfet’  °r  the  ferocity  of  his  vengeance, 
•tne  loul  of  Washington  was  thus  exercifed  to  dan 

ger  ;  and  on  the  firfl  trial,  as  on  every  other  it  an.' 

peared  firm  in  adverfity,  cool  in  action,  undaunted 

felf-poffeffed.  His  fpirit,  and  Hill  more  his  prudence' 

on  the  occafion  of  Braddock’s  defeat,  diffuiecfhis  name 
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throughout  America,  and  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  Even 
then  his  country  viewed  him  with  complacency,  as  her 
mod  hopeful  fon. 

At  the  peace  of  1763,  Great-Britain,  in  confequence 
of  her  victories,  flood  in  a  pofition  to  prefcribe  her 
own  terms.  She  chofe,  perhaps,  better  for  us  than  for 
herfelf  :  for,  by  expelling  the  French  from  Canada, 
we  no  longer  feared  hoftile  neighbours  *,  and  we  foon 
found  juft  caufe  to  be  afraid  of  our  protedors.  We 
difcerned  even  then  a  truth,  which  the  conduct  or 
France  has  fince  fo  ftrongly  confirmed,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  the  gratitude  of  weak  States  can  give, 
that  wfll  fatisfy  ftrong  allies  for  their  aid,  but  author- 
ity.  Nations  that  want  protectors,  will  have  matters. 
Our  fettlements,  no  longer  checked  by  enemies  on 
the  frontier,  rapidly  increafed  ;  and  it  was  difcovered, 
that  America  was  growing  to  a  ftze  that  could  deren 

itfelf.  .  . 

In  this,  perhaps  unforefeen,  but  at  length  obvious 

ftate  of  things,  the  Britifh  government  conceived  a 
iealoufy  of  the  Colonies,  of  which,  and  of  their  intend¬ 
ed  meafures  of  precaution,  they  made  no  fecret. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  their  forefight .  of  the  evil 
aggravated  its  lymptoms  and  accelerated  its  progrefs. 
The  colonifts  perceived  that  they  could  not  be  gov- 
erned,  as  before,  by  affedion,  and  refolved  that  they 
would  not  be  governed  by  force.  Nobly  refolved  ! 
for  had  we  lubmitted  to  the  Britifli  claims  of  right,  w e 
fhould  have  had,  if  any,  lefs  than  our  ancient  liberty, 
and  held  what  might  have  been  left  by  a  worfe  tenure. 

Our  nation,  like  its  great  leader,  had  only  to  take 
counfel  from  its  courage.  When  Washington  heard 
the  voice  of  his  country  in  diftrefs,  his  obedience  was 
prompt  }  and  though  his  ihcrifkes  were  great,  they 
coft  him  no  effort.  Neither  the  object  nor  the  limits 
of  my  plan  permit  me  to  dilate  on  the  military  events 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  Our  hiftory  is  ut  a  tmn- 
fcript  of  his  claims  on  our  gratitude.  Our  heart?  bear 
teftimony,  that  they  are  claims  not  to  be  fatisfied. 
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When  overmatched  by  numbers  ;  a  fugitive,  with  a 
little  band  of  faithful  foldiers  ;  the  States  as  much  ex- 
haufted  as  difmayed  ;  he  explored  his  own  undaunted 
heart,  and  found  there  refources  to  retrieve  our  affairs. 
We  have  feen  him  difplay  as  much  valour  as  gives 
fame  to  heroes,  and  as  confummate  prudence  as  in- 
I u res  fuccefs  to  valour  ;  fearlefs  of  dangers  that  were 
perional  to  him  ;  helitating  and  cautious,  when  they 
affefted  his  country  ;  preferring  fame  before  fafety  or 
repofe,  and  duty  before  fame. 

^  Rome  did  not  owe  more  to  Fabius,  than  America  to 
Washington.  Our  nation  fhares  with  him  the  lin¬ 
gular  glory  of  having  conduced  a  civil  war  with  mild- 
nefs,  and  a  revolution  with  order. 

1  he  event  of  that  war  feemed  to  crown  the  felicity 
and  glory  both  of  America  and  its  Chief.  Until  that 
contefl,  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world  had  been 
furprifingly  ignorant  of  the  force  and  character,  and 
almofi  of  the  exillence,  of  the  Britilh  Colonies.  They 
had  not  retained  what  they  knew,  nor  felt  curiofity  to 
know  the  Rate  of  thirteen  wretched  fettlements,  which 
vaft  woods  inclofed,  and  ftill  vafter  woods  divided  from 
each  other,  dhey  did  not  view  the  colonifis  fo  much 
a  people,  as  a  race  of  fugitives,  whom  want,  and  foli- 
lude,  and  intermixture  with  the  favages,  had  made  bar¬ 
barians.  Great-Britain,  they  faw,  was  elate  with  her 
victories  :  Europe  Rood  in  awe  of  her  power  :  her 
arms  made  the  thrones  of  the  moR  powerful  unReady 
and  diRurbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  States,  with  an 
agitation  more  extenfive  than  an  earthquake.  As  the 
giant  Enceladus  is  fabled  to  lie  under  Etna,  and  to 
make  the  mountain  when  he  turns  his  limbs,  her  hof- 
tility  was  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  world.  It 
reached  to  both  the  Indies  :  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  it 
obfiru&ed  the  commerce  in  Haves.  The  whales,  find¬ 
ing,  in  time  of  war,  a  refpite  from  their  purfuers, ’could 
venture  to  fport  between  the  tropics,  and  did  not  flee 

as  in  peace,  to  hide  beneath  the  ice-fields  of  the  po¬ 
lar  circle.  i 
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At  this  time,  while  Great-Britain  wielded  a  force  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Trajan, 
fuddenly,  aftonifhed  Europe  beheld  a  feeble  people,  till 
then  unknown.  Hand  forth,  and  defy  this  giant  to  the 
combat.  It  was  fo  unequal,  all  expefted  it  would  be 
{hart.  The  events  of  that  war  were  fo  many  miracles, 
that  attracted,  as  much  perhaps  as  any  war  ever  did, 
the  wonder  of  mankind.  Our  final  fuccefs  exalted 
their  admiration  to  its  higheft  point.  They  allowed  to 
Washington  all  that  is  due  to  tranfcendent  virtue, 
and  to  the  Americans  more  than  is  due  to  human  na¬ 
ture.-  They  confidered  us  a  race  of  Washingtons, 
and  admitted  that  nature  in  America  was  fruitful  only 
in  prodigies.  Their  books  and  their  travellers,  exag¬ 
gerating  and  diftorting  all  their  reprefentations,  affifted 
to  eftablifh  the  opinion,  that  this  is  a  new  world,  with 
a  new  order  of  men  and  things  adapted  to  it  ;  that 
here  we  pra&ife  induftry  amidft  the  abundance  that  re¬ 
quires  none  ;  that  we  have  morals  fo  refined,  that  we 
do  not  need  laws  ;  and  though  we  have  them,  yet  we 
ought  to  confider  their  execution  as  an  infult  and  a 
wrong  ;  that  we  have  virtue  without  weakneffes,  fen- 
timent  without  paffions,  and  liberty  without  factions, 
Thefe  illufions,  in  fpite  of  their  abfurdity,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  becaufe  they  are  abfurd  enough  to  have  domin¬ 
ion  over  the  imagination  only,  have  been  received  by 
many  of  the  malecontents  againft  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  induced  them  to  emigrate.  Such  illufions 
are  too  foothing  to  vanity,  to  be  entirely  checked  in 
their  currency  among  Americans.  They  have  been 
pernicious,  as  they  cherifh  falfe  ideas  of  the  rights. of 
men  and  the  duties  of  rulers.  They  have  led  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  look  for  liberty  where  it  is  not,  and  to  confider 
the  government,  which  is  its  caffle,  as  its  prifon. 

Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  followed  him. .  He  left  his  country¬ 
men  to  their  fimplicity  and  their  pafiions,  and  their 
glory  foon  departed.  Europe  began  to  be  undeceived  ; 
and  it  feemed  for  a  time,  as  if,  by  the  acquifnion  of 
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independence,  our  citizens  were  difappointed.  The 
Confederation  was  then  the  only  compact  made  “  to 
form  a  perfeft  union  of  the  States,  to  eftablifh  juftice, 
to  infure  the  tranquillity,  and  provide  for  the  fecurity, 
of  the  nation  and  accordingly,  union  was  a  name 
that  ftill  commanded  reverence,  though  not  obedience. 
The  fyftem  called  juftice  was,  in  feme  of  the  States, 
iniquity  reduced  to  elementary  principles  ;  and  the 
public  tranquillity  was  fuch  a  portentous  calm,  as  rings 
in  deep  caverns  before  the  explofion  of  an  earthquake. 
Moft  of  the  States  then  were,  in  fad,  though^ not  in 
form,  unbalanced  democracies.  Reafon,  it  is  true, 
fpoke  audibly  in  their  Conflitutions  ;  paflion  and  prej¬ 
udice  louder  in  their  laws.  It  is  to  the  honour  of 
Maflachufetts,  that  it  is  chargeable  with  little  deviation 
from  principles.  Its  adherence  to  them  was  one  of  the 
caufes  of  a  dangerous  rebellion.  It  was  fcarcely  pofli- 
ble  that  fuch  governments  fliould  not  be  agitated  by 
parties,  and  that  prevailing  parties  fhould  not  be  vin¬ 
dictive  and  unjuft.  Accordingly,  in  feme  of  the  States, 
creditors  were  treated  as  outlaws  ;  bankrupts  were 
armed  with  legal  authority  to  be  perfecutors  ;  and,  by 
the  fhock  of  all  confidence  and  faith,  fcciety  was  (hak- 
en  to  its  foundations.  Liberty  we  had  ;  but  we  dread¬ 
ed  its  abufe  almoft  as  much  as  its  lofs  ;  and  the  wife, 
who  deplored  the  one,  clearly  forefaw  the  other. 

The  States  were  alfo  becoming  formidable  to  each 
other.  Tribute,  under  the  name  of  impoft,  was  for 
years  levied  by  feme  of  the  commercial  States  upon 
their  neighbours.  Meafures  of  retaliation  were  referr¬ 
ed  to,  and  mutual  recriminations  had  begun  to  whet 
the  refentments,  whofe  never-failing  progrefs  among 
States,  is  more  injuftice,  vengeance,  and  war. 

The  peace  of  America  hung  by  a  thread,  and  fac¬ 
tions  were  already  lharpening  their  weapons  to  cut  it. 
The  project  of  three  feparate  empires  in  America  was 
beginning  to  be  broached,  and  the  progrefs  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  would  have  foon  rendered  her  citizens  unfit 
for  liberty  in  either  of  them.  An  age  of  blood  and 
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mifery  would  have  punifhed  our  difunion.  But  thefe 
were  not  the  confiderations  to  deter  ambition  from  its 
purpofe,  while  there  were  fo  many  circumftances  in 
our  political  fituation  to  favour  it. 

At  this  awful  crifis,  which  all  the  wife  fo  much 
dreaded  at  the  time,  yet  which  appears,  on  a  retro- 
fpefl:,  fo  much  more  dreadful  than  their  fears  ;  fome 
man  was  wanting,  who  poffeffed  a  commanding  power 
over  the  popular  paflions,  but  over  whom  thofe  paf- 
fions  had  no  power.  That  man  was  Washington. 

His  name,  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  lift  of  worthies  as 
would  reflect  honour  on  any  country,  had  its  proper 
w eight  with  all  the  enlightened,  and  with  almoft  all 
the  well-difpofed  among  the  lefs  informed  citizens, 
and,  bleffed  be  God  !  the  Conftitution  was  adopted. 
Yes,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  America  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  it  was  adopted,  in  fpite  of  the  ob¬ 
it  acles  which,  in  any  other  country,  and  perhaps  in 
any  other  age  of  this,  would  have  been  infurmounta- 
ble  ;  in  fpite  of  the  doubts  and  fears,  which  well- 
meaning  prejudice  creates  for  itfelf,  and  which  party 
fo  artfully  inflames  into  ftubbornnefs  ;  in  fpite  of  the 
vice,  wrhich  it  has  fubjedted  to  reftraint,  and  which  is 
therefore  its  immortal  and  implacable  foe  ;  in  fpite  of 
the  oligarchies  in  fome  of  the  States,  from  whom  it 
fnatched  dominion  ;  it  was  adopted,  and  our  country 
enjoys  one  more  invaluable  chance  for  its  union  and 
happinefs  :  invaluable  !  if  the  retrofpefl:  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  we  have  efcaped,  fhall  fufficiently  inculcate  the 
principles  we  have  fo  tardily  eftabliftied.  Perhaps 
multitudes  are  not  to  be  taught  by  their  fears  only, 
without  fuffering  much  to  deepen  the  impreflion  :  for 
experience  brandiflies  in  her  fchool  a  whip  of  fcorpi- 
ons,  and  teaches  nations  her  fummary  leffons  of  wif- 
dom  by  the  fears  and  -wounds  of  their  adverfity. 

rl  he  amendments  which  have  been  projected  in  fome 
of  the  States  fliew,  that  in  them  at  leaft,  thefe  leflbns 
are  not  well  remembered.  In  a  confederacy  of  States, 
lome  powerful,  others  weak,  the  weaknefs  of  the 
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Federal  Union  will,  fooner  or  later,  encourage,  and 
will  "not  reftrain,  the  ambition  and  injuftice  of  the 
members.  The  weak  can  no  otherwife  be  ftrong  or 
Me,  but  in  the  energy  of  the  national  government. 
It  is  this  defeft,  which  the  blind  jealoufy  of  the  weak 
States  not  unfrequently  contributes  to. prolong,  that 
has  proved  fatal  to  all  the  confederations  that  ever 
exifted. 

Although  it  was  impoffible  that  fucli  merit  as  Wash¬ 
ington’s  fhould  not  produce  envy,  it  was  fcarcely 
poffible  that,  with  fuch  a  tranfcendent  reputation,  he 
fhould  have  rivals.  Accordingly,  he  was  unanimoufly 
chofen  Prefident  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  general  and  a  patriot,  the  meafure  of  his  glory 
was  already  full :  there  was  no  fame  left  for  him  to 
excel  but  his  own  ;  and  even  that  talk,  the  mightiefl 
of  all  his  labours,  his  civil  magiftracy  has  accornplifhed* 

No  fooner  did  the  new  government  begin  its  auf* 
picious  courfe,  than  order  feemed  to  arife  out  of  con* 
fufion.  The  governments  of  Europe  had  feen  the  old 
Confederation  finking,  fqualid  and  pale,  into  the 
tomb,  when  they  beheld  the  new  American  Republic 
rife  fuddenly  from  the  ground,  and,  throwing  off  its 
grave  clothes,  exhibiting  the  ftature  and  proportions 
of  a  young  giant,  refrefhed  with  fleep.  Commerce 
and  induftry  awoke,  and  were  cheerful  at  their  la¬ 
bours  ;  for  credit  and  confidence  awoke  with  them. 
Every  where  was  the  appearance  of  profperity  ;  and 
the  only  fear  was,  that  its  progrefs  was  too  rapid,  to 
confift  with  the  purity  and  fimplicity  of  ancient  man-* 
ners.  The  cares  and  labours  of  the  Prefident  were 
inceflant :  his  exhortations,  example,  and  authority, 
were  employed  to  excite  zeal  and  activity  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  fervice  :  able  officers  were  felecfed,  only  for  their 
merits  ;  and  fome  of  them  remarkably  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  fuccefsful  management  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  bufinefs.  Government  was  adminiftered  with  fuch 
integrity,  without  myftery,  and  in  fo  profperous  a 
courfe,  that  it  feemed  to  be  wholly  employed  in  a&s 
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of  ^ccnce.  Though  it  has  naade  many  thoufand 
ma  econtents,  it  has  never,  by  its  rigour  or  injuftice, 
made  one  man  wretched. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  :  and  did  it  not 
leem  perfectly  to  infure  uninterrupted  harmony  to  the 
citizens  ?  did  they  not,  in  refpeA  to  their  government 
and  its  ad miniff ration,  poffefs  their  whole  heart’s  de¬ 
af  •  rhey  ken  and  buffered  long  the  want  of  an 
efficient  conffitution  :  they  had  freely  ratified  it :  they 
law  Washington,  their  tried  friend,  the  father  of 
ins  country,  in  veiled  with  its  powers.  They  knew 
that  he  could  not  exceed  or  betray  them,  without  for¬ 
feiting  his  own  reputation.  Confider,  for  a  moment, 
wnat  a  leputation  it  was  :  fuch  as  no  man  ever  before 
Pf!  e  fW  clear  a  title,  and  in  fo  high  a  degree, 

ciis  fame  feemed  in  its  purity  to  exceed  even  its 
brightness :  office  took  honour  from  his  acceptance, 
but  conferred  none.  Ambition  flood  awed  and  dark- 
ened  by  his  fhadow.  For  where,  through  the  wide 
earth, .  was  the  man  fo  vain  as  to  difpute  precedence 
with  him  ?  or  what  were  the  honours  that  could  make 
fhe  pofleffor  Washington’s  fuperior  ?  Refined  and 
complex  as  the  ideas  of  virtue  are,  even  the  grofs 
could  difcern  in  his  life  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  her 
rewards.  Mankind  perceived  fome  change  in  their 
ideas  of  greatnefs  :  the  fpiendour  of  power,  and  even 
of  the  name  of  conqueror,  had  grown  dim  in  their 
eyes.  They  did  not  know  that  Washington  could 
augment  his  fame  ;  but  they  knew  and  felt,  that  the 
world’s  wealth,  and  its  empire  too,  would  be  a  bribe 
far  beneath  his  acceptance. 

This  is  not  exaggeration  :  never  was  confidence  in 
a  man  and  a  chief  magiflrate  more  widely  diffufed,  or 
more  folidly  eflablifhed. 

R  it  had  been  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  fhould 
enjoy  liberty,  without  the  agitations  of  party,  the 
United  States  had  a  right,  under  thefe  circumflances, 
to  expedl  it  :  but  it  was  impoffible.  Where  there  is 
no  liberty,  they  may  be  exempt  from  party.  It  will 
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feem  ftrange,  but  it  fcarcely  admits  a  doubt.,  that  there 
ire  fewer  malecontents  in  Turkey,  than  m  any  free 
date  in  the  world.  Where  the  people  have  no  power, 
they  enter  into  no  contefts,  and  are  not  anxious  to 
know  how  they  {hall  ufe  it.  The  fpint  of  difcontent 
becomes  torpid  for  want  of  employment,  and  hghs 
itfelf  to  reft.  The  people  deep  foundly  m  their 
chains,  and  do  not  even  dream  of  their  weight.  1  hey 
lofe  their  turbulence  with  their  energy,  and  become 
as  tractable  as  any  other  animals :  a  ftate  of  degrada¬ 
tion,  in  which  they  extort  our  fcorn,  and  engage  our 
pity,  for  the  mifery  they  do  not  feel.  Yet  that  heart 
is  a  bafe  one,  and  fit  only  for  a  Have  s  bofom,  that 
would  not  bleed  freely,  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  a 
condition  ;  for  liberty,  with  all  its  parties  and  agita¬ 
tions,  is  more  definable  than  flavery.  Who  would 
not  prefer  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  where  h  - 
erty  once  fubfifted  in  its  excefs,  its  delirium,  terrible 
in  its  charms,  and  gliftening  to  the  laft  with  the  blaze 

of  the  very  fire  that  confumed  it  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ought,  but  I  am  fure  that  1  do, 
prefer  thofe  republics  to  the  dozing  flavery  01  the 
modern  Greece,  where  the  degraded  wretches  have 
fuffered  fcorn  till  they  merit  it,  where  they  tread  on 
claffic  ground,  on  the  allies  of  heroes  and  patiiots, 
unconfcious  of  their  anceftry,  ignorant  of  the  nature, 
and  almoft  of  the  name  of  liberty,  and  mfenfible  even 
to  the  paffion  for  it.  Who,  on  this  conti aft,  can  foi- 
bear  to  fay,  it  is  the  modern  Greece  that  lies  buried, 
that  ileeps  forgotten  in  the  caves  of  Tuikifh  darknefs  ? 
It  is  the  ancient  Greece  that  lives  in  remembrance, 
that  is  ftill  bright  with  glory,  ftill  frefh  in  immortal 
youth.  They  are  unworthy  of  liberty,  who  entertain 
a  lefs  exalted  idea  of  its  excellence.  The  misioriune 
is,  that  thofe  who  profefs  to  be  its  moft  paffionate  ad¬ 
mirers  have,  generally,  the  leaft  comprehenfion  of  its 
hazards  and  impediments  :  they  expeft  that  an  enthu- 
fiaftic  admiration  of  its  nature  will  reconcile  the  mul¬ 
titude  to  the  irkfomenefs  of  its  reftraints.  Delufive 
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expectation  !  Washington  was  not  thus  deluded: 

ha7?  hl3  folemn  warning  againft  the  often  fatal 
Propensities  of  liberty.  He  had  reflected,  that  men 
are  often  ralfe  to  their  country  and  their  honour  falle 
to  duty  and  even  to  their  intereft  ;  but  multitudes  of 
men  are  never  long  falfe  or  deaf  to  their  paffions  ; 

mu  r  T,1  ^  obltacles  111  the  laws,  affociates  in  party. 
1  he  rellowlhips  thus  formed  are  more  intimate,  and  im- 

pofe  commands  more  imperious,  than  thofe  of  fociety. 

Ihus  party  forms  a  hate  within  the  hate,  and  is 
animated  by  a  rivalfhip,  fear,  and  hatred,  of  its  fupe- 
nor.  When  this  happens,  the  merits  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  become  frelh  provocations  and  offences  • 
for  they  are  the  merits  of  an  enemy.  No  wonder 
then,  that  as  foon  as  party  found  the  virtue  and  glory 
of  Washington  were  obftacles,  the  attempt  was 
made,  by  calumny,  to  furmount  them  both.  For  this, 
the  greatefl  of  all  his  trials,  we  know  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared.  He  knew  that  the  government  mult  po fiefs 
iuffiaent  ftrength  from  within  or  without,  or  fall  a 
victim  to  faction.  This  interior  ftrength  was  plainly 
inadequate  to  its  defence,  unlefs  it  could  be  reinforced 
from  without  by  the  zeal  and  patriotifm  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  this  latter  refource  was  certainly  as  accefli- 
ble  to  Prefident  Washington,  as  to  any  chief  magif- 
trate  that  ever  lived.  The  life  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  confidered,  was  in  the  breath  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  noftrils  :  whenever  they  fhould  happen  to  be  fo 
infatuated  or  inflamed  as  to  abandon  its  defence,  its 
end  muff  be  as  fpeedy,  and  might  be  as  tragical,  as  a 
conftitution  for  France. 

*  While  the  Prefident  was  thus  adminiftering  the 
government,  in  fo  wife  and  juft  a  manner,  as  to  engage 


*  The  Government  of  Maffachufetts  has  manifefted  more  than  once,  and  fo 
lately  as  the  laft  year,  a  wife  difcernment  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  certain 
ulurping  claims  hy  States,  and  of  changes  propofed  to  abolifh,  under  the  name 
of  amending,  the  Conftitution. 

The  example  has  had  its  proper  weight  to  produce,  in  other  States,  a  like 
zealous  and  prompt  fupport  of  the  National  Government. 

...  ma>'  patriotic  zeal  continue,  and  ever  may  its  efforts  obtain  a 

like  fucccfs ! 
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the  great  majority  of  the  enlightened  and  virtuous 
citizens  to  co-operate  with  him  for  its  fupport,  and 
while  he  indulged  the  hope  that  time  and  habit  were 
confirming  their  attachment,  the  French  revolution 
had  reached  that  point  in  its  progrefs,  when  its  terrible 
principles  began  to  agitate  all  civilized  nations.  I  will 
not,  on  this  occafion,  detain  you  to  exprefs,  though 
my  thoughts  teem  with  it,  my  deep  abhorrence  of  that 
revolution  ;  its  defpotifm,  by  the  mob  or  the  military, 
from  the  firft,  and  its  hypocrify  of  morals  to  the  laft. 
Scenes  have  paffed  there  which  exceed  defcription, 
and  which,  for  other  reafons,  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
fcribe  ;  for  it  would  not  be  poffible,  even  at  this  dii- 
tance  of  time,  and  with  the  fea  between  us  and  France, 
to  go  through  with  the  recital  of  them,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  horror  gather,  like  a  froft,  about  the  heart, 
and  almoft  flop  its  pulfe.  That  revolution  has  been 
conftant  in  nothing  but  its  viciffitudes,  and  its  prom* 
ifes  ;  always  delufive  but  always  renewed,  to  eftablifh 
philofophy  by  crimes,  and  liberty  by  the  fword.  The 
people  of  France,  if  they  are  not  like  the  modem 
Greeks,  find  their  cap  of  liberty  is  a  foldier’s  helmet : 
and,  with  all  their  imitation  of  dictators  and  confuls, 

their  exafleft  fimilitude  to  thefe  Roman  ornaments,  is 

«  # 

in  their  chains.  The  nations  of  Europe  perceive  an¬ 
other  refemblance,  in  their  all-conquering  ambition. 

But  it  is  only  the  influence  of  that  event  on  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  on  the  meafures  of  the  Prefident,  that  belongs 
to  my  fubject.  It  would  be  ingratefully  wrong  to  his 
chara&er  to  be  filent  in  refpedt  to  a  part  of  it,  which 
has  the  mod  fignally  illuftrated  his  virtues. 

The  genuine  character  of  that  revolution  is  not  even 
yet  fo  well  underftood  as  the  diftates  of  felf-preferva- 
tion  require  it  fhould  be.  The  chief  duty  and  care  of 
all  governments  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  property, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  fociety.  The  leaders  of  the 
French  revolution,  from  the  beginning,  excited  the 
poor  againft  the  rich  :  this  has  made  the  rich  poor. 


' 
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^  T11  nevcr  make  the  poor  rich.  On  the  com 
wake’  thofJ  1  'T  llfed/lon,y  as  blind  inftruments  to 

SS 'fht'Lr'1' *  “1 of  the  adrafe  w” 

were  turr^  f  j  •  Thus  the  P°wers  of  the  date 

to  Ae  n  rl  ,-  mt°  a  direfti°n  exaftly  contrary 

ftrrin  P F  t’  n°C  f°  Preferve  tranquillity  and  re- 
itram  violence,  but  to  excite  violence  by  the  lure  of 

hasVbeennand ft  “d  ""R*-  .  Th“s  ail  France 
party  as  1  captured  fhip,  S  if  any^ghttr^offelhon 

_  aillUf  lt.  cIear]y  appears  that,  in  its  origin,  its  char- 
•  fnd  ;ts  means,  the  government  of  that  country 
“  re^lutl°nary  ;  that  is,  not  only  different  from  bm 
direaiy  contrary  to,  every  regulai  and  welf  ^deS 

"'"T :  ^  JS  a  danger,  fimilar  in  its  kind,  and  at  lead 

menaced  hWT  that’f™ith  which  ancient  Rome 
menaced  her  enemies.  The  allies  of  Rome  we-e 

haves  j  and  it  coft  feme  hundred  years  efforts  of  her 

Nation' ^at  ff™’’  t0  make  ber-enemies  her  allies. 

Sev  cannot  ?’ a™  truft  n°  better  to  treaties  ; 
mey  cannot  even  truft  to  arms,  unlefs  they  are  ufed 

•mh  a  tpint  and  perfeverance  becoming  the  magnitude 
of  their  danger.  For  the  French  revolution  Z iZ 
“  ihe  firlt,  hoftile  to  all  right  and  jultice  to  all 
peace  and  order  m  fociety ;  and,  therefore,  its  very 
txiftence  has  been  a  ftate  of  warfare  againft  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  and  molt  of  all  againft  free  and  orderly 
republics.  For  Inch  are  never  without  factions,  readl 
to  be  the  allies  of  France,  and  to  aid  her  in  the  work 
of  del,. ruction  Accordingly,  fcarcely  any  but  repub- 

-  ■>  |«ivc  they  fubverted.  Such  governments,  by  ffiew- 
mg  m  ^  practice  what  republican  liberty  is  deleft 
French  impoftui-e,  and  Ihewwhat  their  pretext’s  are nl 
lo  tub  vert  them,  therefore,  they  had,  befides  the 
faculty  that  t addon  affords,  the  double  excitement  of 
.cniovmg  a  reproach,  and  converting  their  created 
obftacles  into  their  moft  efficient  auxiliaries. 
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Who  then,  on  careful  reflection,  will  be  furprifed, 
that  the  French  and  their  partizans  inftantly  conceived 
the  defire,  and  made  the  mofl  powerful  attempts,  to 
revolutionize  the  American  government  ?  But  it  will 
hereafter  feem  ftrange  that  their  excefles  fhould  be  ex- 
cufed,  as  the  effects  of  a  ftruggle  for  liberty,  and  that 
fo  many  of  our  citizens  fhould  be  flattered,  while 
they  were  infulted,  with  the  idea,  that  our  example 
was  copied,  and*  our  principles  purfued.  Nothing 
was  ever  more  falfe,  or  more  fafcinating.  Our  liberty 
depends  on  our  education,  our  laws,  and  habits,  to 
which  even  prejudices  yield  ;  on  the  difperfion  of  our 
people  on  farms,  and  on  the  almofl  equal  diffufion  of 
property ;  it  is  founded  on  morals  and  religion,  whofe 
authority  reigns  in  the  heart,  and  on  the  influence  all 
thefe  produce  on  public  opinion,  before  that  opinion 
governs  rulers.  Here  liberty  is  reftraint,  there  it  is 
violence  ;  here  it  is  mild  and  cheering,  like  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun  of  our  fummer,  brightening  the  hills,  and 
making  the  vallies  green  ;  there  it  is  like  the  fun, 
when  his  rays  dart  peflilence  on  the  fands  of  Africa. 
American  liberty  calms  and  reftrains  the  licentious 
paflions,  like  an  angel  that  fays  to  the  winds  and 
troubled  feas,  Be  ftil'h  But  how  has  French  licen- 
tioufnefs  appeared  to  the  wretched  citizens  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Venice  ?  Do  not  their  haunted  imagina¬ 
tions,  even  when  they  wake,  reprefent  her  as  a  mon¬ 
ger,  with  eyes  that  flafh  wild-fire,  hands  that  hurl 
thunderbolts,  a  voice  that  fhakes  the  foundation  of  the 
hills  ?  She  hands,  and  her  ambition  meafures  the  earth  ; 
fhe  fpeaks,  and  an  epidemic  fury  feizes  the  nations. 

Experience  is  loft  upon  us,  if  we  deny,  that  it  had 
feized  a  large  part  of  the  American  nation.  It  is  as 
fober,  and  intelligent,  as  free,  and  as  worthy  to  be 
free,  as  any  in  the  world  ;  yet,  like  all  other  people, 
we  have  paflions  and  prejudices,  and  they  had  received 
a  violent  impulfe,  which,  for  a  time,  milled  us. 

Jacobinifm  had  become  here,  as  in  France,  rather  a 
kil  than  a  party  ;  /infpiring  a  fanaticifm  that  was  equal. 
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ly  intolerant  and  contagious.  The  delufion  was  gen¬ 
eral  enough  to  be  thought  the  voice  of  the  people, 
therefore  claiming  authority  without  proof ;  and  jeal¬ 
ous  enough  to  exa Cl  acquiefcence  without  a  murmur 
of  contradiction.  Some  progrefs  was  made  in  training 
multitudes  to  be  vindictive  and  ferocious.  To  them 
nothing  feemed  amiable,  but  the  revolutionary  juftice 
of  Paris  ;  nothing  terrible,  but  the  government  and 
juftice  of  America.  The  very  name  of  Patriots  was 
claimed  and  applied  in  proportion  as  the  citizens  had 
alienated  their  hearts  from  America,  and  transferred 
their  affeCtions  to  their  foreign  corrupter.  Party  dis¬ 
cerned  its  intimate  connexion  of  intereft  with  France, 
and  confummated  its  profligacy  by  yielding  to  foreign 
influence. 

The  views  of  thefe  allies  required  that  this  country 
fhould  engage  in  war  with  Great-Britain.  Nothing 
lefs  would  give  to  France  all  the  means  of  annoying 
this  dreaded  rival  :  nothing  lefs  would  infure  the  fub- 
jeCtion  of  America,  as  a  fatellite  to  the  ambition  of 
France  :  nothing  elfe  could  make  a  revolution  here 
perfedly  inevitable. 

For  this  end,  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were  artfully 
inflamed,  and  the  moment  was  watched,  and  impa¬ 
tiently  waited  for,  when  their  long  heated  paflions 
fhould  be  in  fufion,  to  pour  them  forth,  like  the  lava 
of  a  volcano,  to  blacken  and  confume  the  peace  and 
government  of  our  country. 

The  fyftematic  operations  of  a  faCtion  under  foreign 
influence  had  begun  to  appear,  and  were  fucceflively 
purfued,  in  a  manner  too  deeply  alarming  to  be  foon 
forgotten.  Who  of  us  does  not  remember  this  word 
of  evils  in  this  word  of  ways  ?  Shame  would  forget, 
if  it  could,  that,  in  one  of  the  States,  amendments 
were  propofed  to  break  down  the  Federal  Senate, 
which,  as  in  the  State  governments,  is  a  great  bulwark 
of  the  public  order.  To  break  down  another,  an  ex¬ 
travagant  judiciary  power  was  claimed  for  States.  In 
another  State,  a  rebellion  was  fomented  by  the  agent 
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of  France  :  and  who,  without  frelh  indignation,  can 
remember,  that  the  powers  of  Government  were  open- 
lv  ufurped  ;  troops  levied,  and  Ihips  fitted  out  to  fight 
lor  her'?  Nor  can  any  true  friend  to  our  Government 
confider  without  dread,  that,  foon  afterwards,  the 
treaty  making  power  was  boldly  challenged  ior  a 
branch  of  the  government,  from  which  the  Conftitu- 

tion  has  wifely  withholden  it. 

I  am  oppreffed,  and  know  not  how  to  proceed  with 
my  fubjeft— Washington,  blelTed  be  God!  who 
endued  him  with  wifdom  and  clothed  him  with  pow¬ 
er _ Washington  iflued  his  proclamation  of  neu¬ 

trality,  and,  at  an  early  period,  arrefted  the  intrigues 
of  France  and  the  paffions  of  his  countrymen,  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice  of  war  and  revolution. 

This  act  of  firmnefs,  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation 
and  peace,  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  the  find  of 
patriots.  Time  was  gained  for  the  citizens  to  recover 
their  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  and  they  foon  recovered 
them.  The  crifis  was  palled,  and  America  was  faved. 

You  and  I,  molt  refpe&ed  fellow-citizens,  Ihould  be 
fooner  tired  than  fatisfied  in  recounting  the  particulars 
of  this  illuftrious  man’s  life. 

How  great  he  appeared,  while  he  adminiltered  the 
Government,  how  much  greater  when  he  retired  from 
it,  how  he  accepted  the  chief  military  command  under 
his  wife  and  upright  fuccefi'or,  how  his  life  was  un- 
fpotted  like  his  fame,  and  how  his  death  was  worthy 
of  his  life,  are  fo  many  diftinct  fubjects  of  inftrudtion, 
and  each  of  them  fingly  more  than  enough  for  an 
elogium.  I  leave  the  talk,  however,  to  hiftory  and 
to  pofterity  ;  they  will  be  faithful  to  it. 

It  is  not  impoffible,  that  fome  will  affetft  to  confider 
the  honours  paid  to  this  great  patriot  by  the  nation,  as 
exceffive,  idolatrous,  and  degrading  to  freemen,  who 
are  all  equal.  I  anfwer,  that  refufing  to  virtue  its 
legitimate  honours  would  not  prevent  their  being  lav- 
ilhed,  in  future,  on  any  worthlefs  and  ambitious  fa¬ 
vourite.  If  this  day’s  example  Ihould  have  its  natural 
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rIieL  ?  lL  y1  falutary-  Let  fuch  honours  be  fo  con- 
ri C  Y  y^cn?  future,  they  fhall  be  fo  merited  : 
i  c_x  Li  t  public  ientiment  will  not  be  milled,  nor  the 
principles  of  a  juft  equality  corrupted.  The  beft  ev¬ 
idence  of  reputation  is  a  man’s  whole  life.  We  have 
now  alas!  all  Washington’s  before  us.  There 
has  icarcely  appeared  a  really  great  man,  whofe  char¬ 
acter  has  been  more  admired  in  his  life  time,  or  lefs 
con ectiv  underftood  by  his  admirers.  When  it  is 
comprehended,  it  is  no  eafy  talk  to  delineate  its  excel¬ 
lencies  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  to  the  portrait 
both  mtereft  and  refemblance.  For  it  requires  thought 
an  h  tuny  to  underhand  the  true  ground  of  the  fupe- 
nonty  or  his  character  over  many  others,  whom  he 
resembled  in  the  principles  of  aftion,  and  even  in  the 
mannei  or  acting.  But  perhaps  he  excels  all  the  great 
men  that  ever  lived,  in  the  fteadinefs  of  his  adherence 
to  his  maxims  of  life,  and  in  the  uniformity  of  all  his 
conduct  to  the  lame  maxims.  Thefe  maxims,  though 
r'ljO  were  yet  not  fo  remarkable  for  their  wifdom,  as 
-Ox  then  authority  over  his  life  :  for  if  there  were  any 
eiiois  in  his  judgment,  (and  he  difeovered  as  few  as 
any  man)  we  know  of  no  biemilhes  in  his  virtue.  He 
was  the  patriot  without  reproach  :  he  loved  his  coun- 
ny  well  enough  to  hold  his  fuccefs  in  ferving  it  an 
ample  recompenfe.  Thus  far  felf-love  and  love  of 
country  coincided :  but  when  his  country  needed 
•Sacrifices,  no  other  man  could,  or  perhaps  would 
be  willing  to  make,  he  did  not  even  hefitate.  This 
was  virtue  in  its  molt  .exalted  chara&er.  More  than 
once  he  put  his  fame  at  hazard,  when  he  had  reafon 
fo  think  it  would  be  facrificed,  at  leaft  in  this  age. 
t  wo  inftances  cannot  be  denied  :  when  the  army  was 
diibanded ;  and  again,  when  he  flood,  like  Leonidas 
at  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae,  to  defend  our  independ¬ 
ence  again  ft  France. 

It  is  indeed  almoft  as  difficult  to  draw  his  character, 
as  the  portrait  of  virtue.  *  The  reafons  are  ftmilar. 
Our  ideas  of  moral  excellence  are  obfeure,  becaufq. 
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'hey  me  complex,  mid  we  are  obliged  to  relort  to  il» 
luffrations.  Washington’s  example  is  the  happieil 
to  Ihew  what  virtue  is  ;  and  to  delineate  his  character, 
we  naturally  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  virtue  :  much 
mull  be  felt,  and  much  imagined.  His  pre-eminence 
is  not  fo  much  to  be  feen  in  the  difplay  of  any  one 
virtue,  as  in  the  poffeffion  of  them  all,  and  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  moil  difficult.  Hereafter  therefore  his 
chara&er  mull  be  ftudied  before  it  will  be  linking  ; 
and  then  it  will  be  admitted  as  a  model ;  a  precious 
one  to  a  free  republic  ! 

It  is  no  left  difficult  to  fpeak  of  his  talents.  They 
vi  ere  adapted  to  lead,  without  dazzling  mankind  ;  and 
to  draw  forth  and  employ  the  talents  of  others,  with¬ 
out  being  milled  by  them.  In  this  he  was  certainly 
iupenor,  that  he  neither  miftook  nor  mifapplied  his 
own.  His  great  modefty  and  referve  would  have  con¬ 
cealed  them,  if  great  occafions  had  not  called  them 
forth  ;  and  then,  as  he  never  fpoke  from  the  affedta- 
tion  to  Ihine,  noi  adled  from  any  linifter  motives,  it  is 
irom  their  effects  only  that  we  are  to  judge  of  their 
greatnefs  and  extent.  In  public  trulls,  where  men. 
acting  confpicuoufly,  are  cautious,  and  in  thofe  private 
concerns,  where  few  conceal  or  refill  their  weakneffes 
Washington  was  uniformly  great ;  purfuing  right 
condnft  from  right  maxims.  His  talents  were  fuch, 
as  affilt  a  found  judgment,  and  ripen  with  it.  His 
prudence  was  confummate,  and  feemed  to  take  the 
direction  of  his  powers  and  paffions  ;  for,  as  a  foidier 

r  C  ',VaS,more  f0‘icit0us  to  avoid  nffffakes  that  might  be 
fatal,  than  to  perform  exploits  that  are  brilliant ;  and ' 
as  a  Itatefman,  to  adhere  to  juft  principles,  however 
o.u,  than  to  purfue  novelties  ;  and  therefore,  in  both 
c  aracters,  his  qualities  were  fingularly  adapted  to  the 

a”,r  !”  *<=  Perils,  of  tho 

untl7-  Hls  habjts  of  inquiry  were  fo  far  remarka- 

j  rhi  was  never  fatisfied  with  inveffiVatintr  nor 
uefifted  from  it,  fo  long  as  he  had  left  than  all  the 
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light  that  he  could  obtain  upon  a  fubjefl;  ;  and  tnen  he 

made  his  decifion  without  bias. 

This  command  over  the  partialities  that  fo  generally 
ftoo  men  fhort,  or  turn  them  afide,  in  their  purfuit  or 
truth,  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  his  unwearied 
courfe  of  right  conduct  in  fo  many  difficult  fcenes, 
where  every  human  actor  mult  be  prefumed  to  err. 

If  he  had  ftrong  paffions,  he  had  learned  to  fuodue 
them,  and  to  be  moderate  and  mild.  ,  If  he  had  weak* 
neffes,  he  concealed  them,  which  is  rare ;  and  ex¬ 
cluded  them  from  the  government  of  his  temper  and 
conduct,  which  is  (till  more  rare.  If  he  loved  game, 
he  never  made  improper  compliances  for,  wnat  is 
called  popularity.  The  fame  he  enjoyed  is  ot  the  kind 
that  will  laft  forever  ;  yet  it  was  rather  the  effect, 
than  the  motive,  of  his  conduct.  Some  future  A  lu- 
tarch  will  fearch  for  a  parallel  to  his  character. 
Epaminondas  is  perhaps  the  brightefl  name  of  all  an¬ 
tiquity.  Our  Washington  relembled  him  in  the 
purity  and  ardour  of  his  patriotifm  ;  and  like  him,  he 
iirlt  exalted  the  glory  of  his  country.  1  here,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  parallel  ends:  for  Thebes  fell  wit  1 
Epaminondas.  But  fuch  companions  cannot  be  pur- 
fued  far,  without  departing  from  the  finnlitude.  Tor 
we  ffiall  find  it  as  difficult  to  compare  great  men  as 
creat  rivers.  Some  we  admire  for  the  lengt  an 
rapidity  of  their  current,  and  the  grandeur  of  their 
cataracts  :  others,  for  the  majeftic  filence  and  fullnefs 
'  of  their  ft  reams  :  we  cannot  bring  them  together  to 
meafure  the  difference  of  their  waters.  Ihe  unam¬ 
bitious  life  of  Washington,  declining  fame,  yet 
courted  by  it,  feemed,  like  the  Ohio,  to  choofe  its  long 
way  through  folitudes,  diffufing  fertility  ;  or  like  his 
own  Potowmac,  widening  and  deepening  his  channel, 
as  he  approaches  the  fea,  and  i  p  aying  mo 
fulnefs  and  ferenity  of  his  greatnefs  towards  the  end  ol 
his  courfe.  Such  a  citizen  would  do  honour  to  an/ 
country.  The  conftant  veneration  and  affection  01 
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his  country  will  Ihew,  that  it  was  worthy  of  fuch  a 
citizen. 

However  his  military  fame  may  excite  the  wonder 
of  mankind,  it  is  chiefly  by  his  civil  magiftracy,  that 
his  example  will  inftruft  them.  Great  Generals  have 
arifen  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  moil  in 
thofe  of  defpotifm  and  darknefs.  In  times  of  violence 
and  convulfion,  they  rife,  by  the  force  of  the  whirl¬ 
wind,  high  enough  to  ride  in  it,  and  diredt  the  ftorm. 
Like  meteors,  they  glare  on  the  black  clouds  with  a 
fplendour,  that,  while  it  dazzles  and  terrifies,  makes 
nothing  vifible  but  the  darknefs.  The  fame  of  heroes 
is  indeed  growing  vulgar  :  they  multiply  in  every  long 
war  :  they  ftand  in  hiftory,  and  thicken  in  their  ranks, 
almolt  as  undiftinguiihed  as  their  own  foldiers. 

But  fuch  a  chief  magiftrate  as  Washington,  ap¬ 
pears  like  the  pole  ftar  in  a  clear  Iky,  to  direft  the 
Ikilful  ftatefman.  His  prefidency  will  form  an  epoch, 
and  be  diftinguilhed  as  the  age  of  Washington. 
Already  it  a  flumes  its  high  place  in  the  political  region. 
Like  the  milky  way,  it  whitens  along  its  alloted  por¬ 
tion  of  the  hemifphere.  The  lateft  generations  of  men 
will  furvey,  through  the  telefcope  of  hiftory,  the  fpace 
where  fo  many  virtues  blend  their  rays,  and  delight  to 
feparate  them  into  groups  and  diftinfl:  virtues.  As  the 
belt  illuftration  oi  them,  the  living  monument,  to 
which  the  firft  of  patriots  would  have  chofen  to  con- 
fign  his  fame,  it  is  my  earneft  prayer  to  Heaven,  that 
our  country  may  fubfift,  even  to  that  late  day,  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  liberty  and  happinefs,  and  mingle  its 
mild  glory  with  Washington’s. 
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ON  THE  LIFE,  CHARACTER  AND  SERVICES 

OF  BROTHER  GEORGE  WASHINGTON* 

Pronounced  before  the  Fraternity  of  free  and  accepted  Masons 
by  Requell  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  at  BOSTON,  February  n,  1800. 


BY  BROTHER  TIMOTHY  BIGELOW. 


The  ecjjla  fhall  forever  bloom  o’er  his  head  ;  for  he  hath  gone  down 
cloudlets  in  the  Weji,  “  ripe  in  years  and  full  of  glory.’1 

Brethren  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  ax'd 

FELLOW -CITIZENS  OF  THIS  RESPECTABLE  AUDIENCE , 


filence  be  juftly  confideretl 


Ac  language  of  grief,  yet  it  is  equivocal.  Hypocrify 
or  indifference  may  affuiiie  it.  On  great  occafions, 
therefore,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  vindicate  our  feelings, 
though  it  be  impoffible  fully  to  exprefs  them.  High¬ 
ly  laudable  then  is  the  conduct  of  our  generous  nation, 
at  the  prefent  mournful  crifts.  While  all  claffes  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  obedient  to  the  injunctions,  and 
imitating  the  example  of  Congrefs,  are  pouring  forth 
their  forrows,  and  recounting  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceafed  Washington  ;  while  the  great  and  good  of 
other  nations  are  mingling  their  regrets  with  the  lam¬ 
entations  of  his  afflicted  countrymen — fhall  the  Ma- 
fonic  Fraternity  be  blent  ?  Supprefs  their  grief  they 
cannot  ;  and  fhall  they  attempt  to  conceal  it  ?,  No, 
my  brethren,  he  had  a  double  claim  to  our  attach¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  will  dwell  on  his  memory  with  pecu¬ 
liar  affeCtion.  If  our  departed  brother  yet  takes  an 
interest  in  what  palfes  upon  earth  ;  if  his  bleft  Ihade 
Hill  hovers  over  the  country  which  he  protected  and 
loved,  may  we  not  hope  that  our  tribute  of  refpeCt 
will  be  acceptable  ;  that  our  united  plaudit  may  even 
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touch  his  immortal  foul  with  pleafure  ?  A  hope  like 
this  would  foften  our  pangs,  and  dart  a  ray  of  comfort 
through  the  gloom  of  affliction  which  furrounds  us. 
But  ah,  how  unlike  are  our  prefent  emotions,  at  belt, 
to  thofe  we  have  been  wont  to  indulge  on  the  returns 
of  this  anniverfary  !  Long  have  we  been  accuftomed 
to  hail  it  with  joy,  and  regard  it  as  the  era  of  Heaven’s 
peculiar  favour  to  our  country.  Blind  to  futurity,  we 
have  fondly  hoped  that  he  would  yet  continue  many 
years  ;  that  he  would  long  defend  us  with  his  fword, 
and  blefs  us  with  his  counfels  ;  that  he  would  glide 
gently  down  the  declivity  of  life,  majeftic  as  feme 
mighty  river,  and  late,  very  late,  fmk  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity.  So  long  fhall  we  deplore  his  apparently  un¬ 
timely  departure.  So  long  will  this  returning  day  call 
forth  the  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  mourning.  But 
future  times  will  again  regard  it  as  auipicious.  Our 
remoteft  pofterity,  inheriting  our  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  that  happy  Conflitution  which  alone 
can  fecure  them,  will  never  be  unmindful  of  the  Maf- 
ter,  who  prefided  at  the  building  of  the  fair  fabric  of 
political  glory,  or  forget  that  on  this  day  Washing¬ 
ton  was  born. 

When  we  fee  a  whole  nation  of  freemen  in  tears, 
difconfolate  for  the  death  of  a  fellow-citizen,  what 
words  can  fwell  his  panegyric  ?  Indeed,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  exhibit  a  fpeclacle  that  is  fcarcely  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Nations,  it 
is  true,  have  often  affumed  the  garb  of  forrow,  and 
pompouily  difplayed  the  emblems  of  grief  for  the 
death  of  emperors  or  kings.  But  it  was  when  obe¬ 
dience,  perhaps  reluftant,  was  yielded  to  the  orders  of 
a  fucceffor  ;  or  when,  for  reafons  of  ftate,  mourning 
was  eftabliffled  by  laws.  Under  fuch  circumftances, 
appearances  may  be  deceptive :  but,  on  our  happy 
ihores,  we  fear  no  tyrant  frown  ;  we  need  nothing  ex¬ 
traneous  to  prompt  our  fighs  ;  our  forrows  are  the 
ipontaneous  effufion  of  grateful  hearts ;  they  demon- 
(irate  our  refpeft  to  be  fincere  ;  and  are  fcarce  lefs 
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honourable  to  the  nation  than  to  the  memory  of  him 
whofe  death  they  deplore.  Still  more  ftriking  is  an¬ 
other  view  of  this  interefting  fcene.  Rarely  has  the 
world  done  juftice  to  the  merit  of  the  great,  while 
living  :  it  has  often  ungeneroufly  perfecuted  its  beft 
benefa&ors,  or  fuffered  them  to  pine  in  the  gloom  of 
negleft.  Socrates,  though  a  luminary  to  his  own  and 
future  times,  in  fcience  and  in  virtue,  was  condemned 
by  his  infatuated  countrymen  to  death.  Belifarius, 
who  conquered  a  kingdom  for  his  mafter,  was  fuffered 
ignominioufly  to  beg  his  bread.*  Columbus,  who 
gave  a  new  world  to  mankind,  was  loaded  with  chains, 
and  purfued  with  infatiate  rancour  to  his  grave. 
Americans  are  more  juft  :  while  the  great  Washing¬ 
ton  was  yet  alive,  they  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
mighty  blefling.  Let  us  exult  in  the  remembrance 
that  they  long  fince  hailed  him  the  first  of  men; 
-£hat  they  twice  invefted  him  with  the  chief  command 
of  their  armies ;  that  with  their  unanimous  fuffrages 
they  twice  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  fupreme  mag- 
iftracy  ;  that  their  united  acclamations  and  fervent 
bleffings  followed  him  in  his  repeated  retirement  from 
office ;  that  he  lived  in  honour,  and  died  in  glory. 
Yes,  they  even  claim  from  his  family  a  right  to  lhare 
their  afflictions  ;  with  them  to  mourn  their  deceafed 
father,  to  plant  the  cyprefs  on  his  grave,  and  water  it 
with  their  tears.  Heaven  furely  approves  this  condudt : 
Heaven  will  continue  to  diftinguifh  a  people  duly  fen- 
fible  of  their  bleffings. 

Voluminous  would  be  a  detail  of  all  the  meritorious 
addons,  or  even  of  the  great  achievements  of  our  de¬ 
parted  friend.  To  recount  his  heroic  deeds,  would  be 
but  to  recite  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  while  he  was  in 
the  field  ;  would  be  but  to  repeat  what  thoufands  have 
already  told,  what  many  of  you,  my  auditors,  have  per- 
fonally  witneffed,  what  even  his  vanquifhed  enemies 

*  Though  the  truth  of  this  anecdote  he  quefiioned  by  writers  of  eminence, 
it  is  neverthelefs  fupporte4  by  good  authorities  of  ancient  date  ;  and  it  ie 
agreed  by  all,  that  Belifarius  was  at  one  time  unjuftty  deprived  both  of  his  hon¬ 
ours  and  eflates. 
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have  published  to  the  world.  O  that  we  could  ana¬ 
lyze  his  mighty  mind  ;  that  we  could  afcertain  the  el¬ 
ements  of  this  fplendid  luminary  in  the  moral  world  ; 
that  we  could  with  unerring  eye  trace  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual  map  the  path  which  he  purfued  to  immortal  hap- 
pinefs  and  fame ! 

It  has  not  unfrequentiy  happened,  that  the  poffeffion 
of  a  fmgle  eftimable  talent  in  a  high  degree  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  individual  an  object  of  admiration  to  man¬ 
kind.  The  military  prowefs  of  Alexander,  befides 
fubiedling  the  world  to  his  dominion,  procured  him 
the  title  of  Great  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  fuperftitious 
age,  enrolled  him  among  the  gods.  Solon  and  Ly~ 
curgus  acquired  immortal  renown  for  their  wildom  as 
legiilators.  Nobility  was  confidered  a  poor  reward 
for  Chatham’s  merit  as  a  ftatefman.  Sully  has  been 
juftly  celebrated  for  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  Thefe 
talents  all  centered  in  our  great  countryman,  wuthout 
their  kindred  vices,  rafhnefs,  feverity,  pride  or  fu~ 
pinenefs. 

judging  the  conduct  of  others  by  the  inadequate 
flandard  formed  in  their  own  narrow  minds,  there 
were  not  wanting  thofe,  who,  at  one  time,  dared  even 
to  queftion  his  ability  for  the  command  of  our  revo» 
lutionary  army.  The  Fabian  policy,  which  induced 
him  to  avoid  a  decifive  engagement  with  the  invading 
enemy,  at  that  time  drew  upon  him  an  ill-judged  im¬ 
putation  of  timidity  and  indecifion.  But  the  illufion 
was  tranfitory.  It  was  foon  perceived  that  the  error 
was  in  the  optics  of  his  accufers  ;  that  the  mill  of  ig¬ 
norance  which  had  enveloped  them,  had  never  ob- 
fcured  the  funfhine  of  intelligence  which  conftantly 
beamed  on  him.  This  very  conduct  is  now  univer- 
Tally  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  moft  decifive 
proofs  of  his  greatnefs  ;  without  which,  the  iffue  of 
the  conteft,  if  not  ruinous  to  our  country,  would  at 
befl  have  been  extremely  problematical.  His  penetra¬ 
tion  taught  him  that  his  countrymen  were  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  formidable,  by  experience  in  difcipline 
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and.  the  duties  of  the  camp  ;  by  habits  of  danger  and 
an  mueafing  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war;  while 
none  of  ^thefe  advantages  attached  to  their  enemies. 
Remote  from  the  fource  of  fupplies,  their  fubfiftence 
was  precarious  ;  and  the  wafte  of  troops,  neceffarily 
occafioned  by  the  calualties  of  war,  was  repaired  with 
difficulty.  lo  them,  therefore,  delay  was  defeat. 
Regai  dlefs  or  the  miftaken  or  invidious  fuggeffions 
which  his  prudence  might  draw  upon  him,  he  difcern-  * 
ed  the  path  of  lafety  for  his  country,  and  fteadily  pur- 
med  it.  It  is  ftrange  that  at  that  period  his  courage 
Ox  his  conduct  could  have  been  diffruffed.  Previous 
to  that,  at  a  time  when  the  clouds  of  defpondency  over- 
fpread  our  hemjfphere  with  their  deepeft  ffiade,  when 
defpair  had  almoft  loft  her  energy,  he  had  in  perfon, 
with  a  handful  of  troops,  gallantly  furprifed,  defeated, 
and  captured  a  numerous  enemy  at  Trenton  ;  and, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  an  army  fufficiently  powerful 
^o  nave  crufhed  him,  again  aftonifhed  his  adverfaries 
by  the  brilliant  victory  at  Princeton.  On  that  mem¬ 
orable  occafion,  he  at  one  moment  exhibited  a  fpec- 
tacle  anxioully  mterefting  to  his  companions  in  arms. 
From  the  neceffity  of  rallying  a  difordered  part  of 
his  troops,  he  intrepidly  placed  himfelf  in  their  front, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  charge.  More  eager  to  repair 
their  difgrace,  than  attentive  to  the  peril  of  his  perion- 
al  fituation,  they  raffily  renewed  the  engagement  while 
he  was  at  their  head  ;  and  thus  he  was  for  fome  time 
expofed  to  the  fire  of  both  the  contending  armies. 

But  whatever  ungenerous  furmifes  might  at  any 
time  have  been  indulged  by  the  heedlefs  or  envious, 
the  voice  of  murmuring  had  been  filenced  before  the 
victory  at  Monmouth.  After  that  event,  he  was  the 
object  of  uninterrupted  confidence  to  his  country,  and 
of  terror  to  her  foes  ;  till,  by  annihilating  the  power 
of  the  invaders  by  the  fplendid  reduction  of  Yorktown, 
he  put  a  glorious  period  to  the  war  ;  and  the  admiring 
world  pronounced  his  character  as  a  General  con- 
lummate ! 
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Having  finifhcd  his  military  career,  and  entered  on 
the  tranquil  fcenes  of  retirement,  for  which  he  had  a 
peculiar  fondnefs,  it  feemed  generally  to  be  thought 
that  his  public  life  was  linifhed.  As  yet,  however,  he 
had  executed  but  in  part  Heaven's  high  commiflion. 
Few,  perhaps,  had  hitherto  perceived  in  him  that  uni- 
verfality  of  mind,  which  has  enabled  him  lucceffively 
to  adorn  every  ftation  he  has  filled.  Modeft  and  un- 
affuming  in  his  deportment,  he  never  indulged  in  a 
pompous  difplay  of  talents  unimportant  to  the  duties- 
before  him  ;  but  unfolding  them  as  exigencies  requir¬ 
ed,  he  was  always  equal  to  the  occafion.  When  the 
deferved  partiality  of  the  eleftors  in  his  native  State 
delegated  him  to  the  General  Convention,  and  the  re- 
fpeCi  of  that  body  placed  him  in  their  chair,  he  there 
difcovered  the  qualities  of  a  great  legiflator,  and  emi¬ 
nently  contributed  to  the  production  of  that  inftru- 
ment,  which  is  juflly  confidered  a  model  of  political 
xvifdom,  and  which,  we  truft,  will  long  fecure  that 
liberty  which  his  valour  had  achieved. 

As  a  ftatefman  he  was  yet  untried.  But  gratitude 
for  his  fervices,  refpeCt  for  his  character,1  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  integrity,  impelled  his  fellow-citizens,  with 
one  confent,  to  elevate  him  to  the  dignity  of  Prefident. 
As  if  this  had  been  his  peculiar  province,  he  here  flione 
with  unrivalled  luftre.  His  adminiftration  was  a  fatire 
on  thcfe  who  are  born  to  rule.  Making  the  general 
good  the  foie  objeCl  of  his  purfuit,  and  carefully  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  attention  which  was  due  from  him  as 
an  individual  to  the  claims  of  relation  and  friendfhip, 
from  the  duties  he  owed  to  the  public,  he  never  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  influence  of  private  partiality,  nor  {looped  to 
the  low  policy  of  aggrandizing  his  family  by  the  gifts 
of  office.  He  beftowed  employments  on  thofe  only, 
who  added  to  integrity  the  qualities  neceffary  to  dis¬ 
charge  them.  Patient  in  inveftigation,  and  cautious  in 
refearch,  he  formed  his  refolutions  with  deliberation, 
and  executed  them  with  decifion.  Confcious  of  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  and  fatisfied  with  the  propriety 
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of  his  determinations  ;  duly  ellimating  alfo  the  facred 
duty  of  maintaining  the  conflitutional  rights  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  he  was  not  to  be  foothed  into  difhonourable  com¬ 
pliance  by  the  blandifhments  of  flattery,  nor  diverted 
from  his  purpofes  by  the  terror  of  numbers,  or  the  im- 
pofing  weight  of  public  chara&er.  When  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  unprecedented  in  ks  kind,  had  involved  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  world  in  confufion,  and  the  flame  of  war  was 
fpreading  into  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  neither  the 
infidious  attempts  of  the  emiflaries  of  France,  nor  the 
treacherous  arts  of  her  American  adherents,  could  in¬ 
duce  him  to  hazard  our  quiet.  Though  himfelf  a 
foldier,  and  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  war,  he  per¬ 
ceived  not  only  that  the  true  interefts  of  his  country, 
but  juftice  and  humanity  enjoined  a  continuance  ol 
peace.  He  therefore  wifely  adjufted  the  mifunder- 
flandings  which  threatened  our  tranquillity,  and  re- 
folved  on  a  flriCt  neutrality.  Our  own  experience, 
and  the  events  which  have  fince  tranfpired  in  other 
countries,  have  fully  juftified  the  meafure.  Yet, 
ftrange  to  tell,  difappointed  faction  defpairing  of  fuc* 
eefs  in  an  impeachment  of  his  difeernment  or  under- 
ftanding,  has  dared  here  to  arraign  the  purity  of  his 
motives.  Circumflances  feem  to  have  placed  him  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  fufpicion.  His  wealth  was  more 
than  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  fplendid  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  he  had  no  pofterity  to  inherit  hereditary  hon¬ 
ours  ;  and  he  was  furely  too  wife  not  to  know  that  a 
crown  would  tarnifh  his  glory  ;  that  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  was  infeparably  connected  with  the  profperity  of 
his  country  ;  that  his  fame  would  mount  no  higher 
than  her  eagle  could  foar.  What  more  than  he  pof- 
fefled,  could"  ambition  pant  for  ?  What  further  had  the 
world  to  bellow  ?  Where  then  are  thefe  accufers,  thefe 
felf-imagined  models  of  perfection,  wrho  can  Ihow  us 
where  Washington  was  wrong,  where  they  would 
have  conduced  with  more  wifdom  and  integrity  ?  Ljo 
they  too  join  the  general  acclamations,  or  are  they 
filent  ?  If  there  are  thofe  upon  earth  who  renounce  all 
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pretenfions  to  morality,  who  difclaim  the  obligations 
of  gratitude,  who  dare  even  refufe  to  afcribe  glory  to 
God,  (and  we  have  too  much  evidence  of  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  faft)  can  a  mortal  expedt  juftice  from  them  ? 
But  how  tranfcendent  mud  be  that  greatnefs,  which 
either  extorts  applaufe  from  its  enemies,  or  awes  them 
into  filence  ! 

About  to  relinquifh  the  toils  of  his  arduous  ftation, 
and  retire  once  more  to  that  domeftic  repofe  which  he 
had  left  with  reluctance,  and  which  his  declining  years 
now  feemed  to  require,  he  could  not  clofe  his  public 
life  without  an  a£t  peculiarly  appropriate  to  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  which  fully  demonflrates  that  ardent  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  country,  which  governed  all  his  con¬ 
duct.  His  farewell  advice  difclofes  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  internal  concerns,  foreign  relations,  prefent 
and  future  interests  of  the  United  States,  fufficient  of 
itfelf  to  have  entitled  its  author  to  fame.  But  when 
it  is  confidered  as  the  refult  of  an  intelligence  adequate 
to  the  fubjeCt,  as  the  fruit  of  perfonal  experience  ma¬ 
tured  by  profound  meditation,  and  in  which  no  motive 
could  have  operated  but  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the 
nation,  we  may  fafely  pronounce  it  an  oracle  of  polit¬ 
ical  truth  ;  a  palladium,  which,  while  carefully  pre- 
ferved,  will  perpetuate  our  union  and  independence  ; 
an  amulet,  which,  if  conflantly  improved,  will  render 
the  body  politic  invulnerable,  we  might  almoft  fay 
immortal.  2 

In  Washington  occurred  a  union  rarely  to  b^ 
found,  of  greatnefs  and  goodnefs.  Courage,  wifdom, 
and  magnanimity,  thofe  eminent  qualities,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  community  in  their  operation,  w*ere 
not  thoie  only  which  diftinguifhed  his  character.  He 
was  equally  remarkable  for  the  lefs  fplendid,  though 
not  lefs  amiable  virtues,  which  more  immediately  re- 
lpe&ed  himfelf,  his  family,  and  friends.  However  the 
abundance  of  his  means,  or  his  long  and  familiar  in- 
.  eicourfe  with  the  world  might  have  expofed  him  to 
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temptation,  he  preferved  his  morals  not  only  pure,  but 
even  unfullied  by  the  breath  of  fufpicion.  However 
the  applaufe  of  mankind,  and  the  wealth  and  honours 
which  Fortune,  no  longer  blind,  bellowed  on  him  with 
a  liberal  hand,  might  have  attached  him  to  the  world, 
he  never  forgot  that  he  was  mortal,  and  deffined  to 
another  Hate  of  exiffence.  In  him  religion  was  a  Heady 
principle  of  aftion.  It  not  only  taught  him  fortitude 
in  danger,  and  patience  under  misfortunes,  but  inffrutt- 
ed  him  in  the  yet  harder  leffon  of  moderation,  of  even 
humility  in  the  full  fwell  of  profperity.  How  often 
does  hiffory  inform  us  of  commanders,  tranfported  with 
the  tide  of  fuccefs,  and  grown  giddy  in  its  eddies,  for¬ 
getting  their  dependence,  and  arrogating  even  divine 
honours  !  As  a  counterpart  to  this,  our  annals  may 
record  the  concluding  paffage  of  the  general  orders, 
publilhed  on  the  furrender  of  Yorktown.  Divine 
fervice  {hall  be  performed  to-morrow,  in  the  different 
brigades  and  divifions.  The  Commander  in  Chief  rec¬ 
ommends,  that  all  the  troops  that  are  not  upon  duty, 
do  affiff  at  it  with  a  ferious  deportment,  and  that  fenfi- 
bility  of  heart,  which  the  recollection  of  the  furprifing 
and  particular  interposition  of  Providence  in  our  fa¬ 
vour,  claims.” 

That  Washington  was  affectionate  and  endearing 
in  his  conjugal  relation,  the  anguilh  of  his  widowed 
wife  fufficiently  evinces  :  and  no  language  can  do  fo 
much  juffice  to  her  fenfibility,  as  her  own  afleaing  an- 
fwer  to  the  condolence  of  Congrefs,  and  her  more  re¬ 
cent  return  of  thanks  for  thofe  expreflions  of  fympa- 
thy,  which  you,  my  refpefted  brethren,  thought  it  your 
duty  to  communicate  to  her.  rlhat  he  was  compaf- 
lionate  and  humane,  is  honourably  told  by  the  tears  of 
his  difco'nfolate  domeffics.  That  he  was  benevolent, 
his  emancipated  flaves  will  long  remember,  and  even 
their  pofferity  acknowledge  with  gratitude. .  How  ami¬ 
able,  how  confiffent  is  the  character  of  this  iiluffrious 
man  !  Himfelf  the  champion  of  political  freedom,  he 
difdained  to  hold  his  fellow-creatures  in  ahjcCt  dornef 
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tic  fervitude.  An  advocate  for  mild  and  equal  laws, 
he  declaimed  the  right  of  unlimited  control  over  the 
actions  of  others.  Not  fatisfied  with  barely  reftoring 
to  them  that  freedom,  of  which,  in  common  with  their 
countrymen,  a  cruel  policy  had  deprived  them,  but 
yielding  to  the  claims  of  juftice,  though  unaided  by 
law,  he  gave  them  in  a  freehold  the  hire  that  had  not 
been  ftipulated,  and  bleft  them  at  once  with  competen¬ 
cy  and  independence.  Highly  honourable  would  it  be 
to  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  South,  if  this  magnani¬ 
mous  example  fliould  have  its  proper  effefl: ;  if,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  wretches  fubjefted  to  their  power, 
they  would  emulate  the  benevolence  of  Washington  ; 
if,  obedient  like  him  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  juftice 
and  religion,  they  would  abandon  the  favage  claim  of 
holding  human  beings  in  flavery,  and  repeal  every  flat- 
ute  in  their  code,  which  countenances  a  principle  fo 
derogatory  to  the  laws  of  freemen. 

Having  already  contemplated  fuch.  a  variety  of  dif- 
tinguilhing  features  in  this  great  and  amiable  charafter, 
does  it  ftill  admit  of  addition  ?  Is  there  room  in  the 
portrait  for  another  trace  of  the  faithful  pencil,  that 
will  increafe  its  beauty  ?  Yes,  my  brethren,  to  us  an¬ 
other  and  no  lefs  interefting  view  remains.  Animated 
with  a  generous  philanthropy,  our  deceafed  Brother 
early  fought  admiffion  into  our  ancient  and  honoura¬ 
ble  fraternity,  at  once  to  enable  him  to  cheriih  with  ad¬ 
vantage  this  heavenly  principle,  and  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  its  operation.  He  cultivated  our  art  with  fedulous 
attention,  and  never  loft  an  opportunity  of  advancing 
the  intereft  or  promoting  the  honour  of  the  craft . 
While  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  revolu¬ 
tionary  army,  he  countenanced  the  eftablifhment  and 
encouraged  the  labours  of  a  travelling  Lodge  among 
the  military.  He  wifely  confidered  it  as  a  fchool  of 
urbanity,  well  calculated  to  diffeminate  thofe  mild  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  heart,  fo  ornamental  to  the  human  charac¬ 
ter,  and  fo  peculiarly  ufeful  to  correct  the  ferocity  of 
foldiers,  and  alleviate  the  miferies  of  war.  The  cares 
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of  his  high  office  engroffed  too  much  of  his  time  to 
admit  of  his  engaging  in  the  duties  of  the  chair  ;  yet 
he  found  frequent  opportunities  to  vifit  the  Lodge,  and 
thought  it  no  derogation  from  his  dignity  there  to  (land 
on  a  level  with  the  brethren.  True  to  our  principles 
on  all  occafions,  an  incident  once  occurred,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  difplay  their  influence  to  his  foes.  A 
body  of  American  troops,  in  lome  fuccefsful  rencoun¬ 
ter  with  the  enemy,  poffeffed  themfelves,  among  other 
booty,  of  the  jewels  and  furniture  of  a  Britilh  travel¬ 
ling  Lodge  of  Mafons.  This  property  was  directed 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  be  returned  under  a 
flag  of  truce  to  its  former  proprietors,  accompanied 
with  a  meffage,  purporting  that  the  Americans  did  not 
make  war  upon  inftitutions  of  benevolence. 

Of  his  attachment  to  our  order  in  general,  you,  my 
refpecled  brethren  of  the  Moft  Worlhipful  Grand 
Lodge  of  this  Commonwealth,  have  had  perfonal 
knowledge.  His  anfwers  to  your  repeated  addrefles, 
breathe  throughout  the  fpirit  of  brotherly  love  ;  and 
his  affectionate  return  of  thanks  for  the  Book  of  Con- 
ftitutions,  which  you  prefented  him,  and  for  the  hon¬ 
our,  as  he  was  pleafed  to  confider  it,  which  you  did 
him  in  the  dedication,  muff  be  evidence  highly  fatif- 
factory  of  the  refpectful  eftimation  in  which  he  held 
you.  The  information  received  from  our  brethren, 
who  had  the  happinefs  to  be  members  of  the  Lodge 
over  which  he  prefided  many  years,  and  of  which  he 
died  the  Mailer,  furnifhes  abundant  proof  of  his  per- 
fevering  zeal  for  the  profperity  of  the  inftitution.  Con- 
ftant  and  punctual  in  his  attendance,  fcrupulous  in  his 
obfervance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Lodge,  and  fe¬ 
licitous  at  all  times  to  communicate  light  and  inftruc- 
tion,  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  the  chair  with  uncom- 
mon  dignity  and  intelligence  in  all  the  myfteries  of 
our  art.  Nothing  can  more  highly  conduce  to  the 
profperity  and  honour  of  Mafonry,  than  a  fuccefsful 
imitation  of  this  bright  example.  It  cannot  fail  of  its 
effect  upon  our  brethren  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
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hood  in  the  fouth  ;  they  will  beautify  their  column. 
And  fhall  we  be  outdone  in  zeal  ?  Placed  geographically 
in  the  Eaft,  in  a  quarter  of  the  Union  from  which  the 
nation  has  been  accuffomed  to  learn  wifdom,  it  fhould 
be  our  peculiar  care  to  diffufe  light  through  the  temple 
of  Mafonry.  As  it  is  known  that  we  fhared  largely 
in  the  efteem  and  affection  of  our  deceafed  brother, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  our  good  conduct  will  itfelf 
be  an  encomium  on  his  memory.  We  fee  before  us, 
among  the  fad  emblems  of  mortality,  not  only  the 
fword  which  in  this  neighbourhood  he  drew  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  country,  but  alfo  the  very  attire  which  he 
has  often  worn  as  a  Mafon.  How  devoutly  is  it  to 
be  wifhed,  that  thefe  ftriking  memorials  may  {Emulate 
us  to  a  noble  emulation  ;  that,  like  the  mantle  of  Eli¬ 
jah,  they  may  infpire  us  with  an  unalterable  attachment 
to  virtue  and  benevolence  !  This  day  witneffes  to  the 
world  in  what  veneration  we  hold  the  memory  of  de¬ 
parted  greatnefs :  let  not  the  folemnity  be  without  its 
appropriate  effedt  upon  ourfelves.  While  with  fune¬ 
ral  pomp  and  Mafonic  honours,  we  celebrate  the  ob- 
fequies  of  our  deceafed  brother,  while  we  bend  with 
anguifh  over  the  urn  which  contains  a  part  of  what 
was  mortal  in  him,*  let  us  like  him  remember,  that  we 
are  animated  with  a  heavenly  flame,  which  the  chili 
damps  of  death  cannot  extinguifh  ;  like  him  refolve  to 
fquare  our  aftions  by  the  rules  of  rectitude ,  perfevere  in 
the  line  of  our  duty,  and  reftrain  our  paffions  within 
the  compafs  of  propriety,  knowing  that  the  all-feeing  eye 
of  our  Supreme  Grand  Majler  above  continually  ob~ 
ferves  us  :  that  when  we  fhall  have  performed  the  tafk 
affigned  us  here,  we  may,  like  him,  be  called  from  our 
work  to  the  refrefhments  which  alone  can  fatisfy  our 
immortal  defires  :  that  when  we  put  off  this  earthly 
clothing ,  we  may  be  arrayed  with  the  garments  of  glo¬ 
ry,  put  on  the  jewels  of  light,  and  fhine  forever  in  the 
fublime  arch  above. 

*  A  lock  of  General  Washington’s  hair  was  depofited  in  the  urn  home 
the  funeral  proceflion  on  this  occafion. 
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Pronounced  at  BOSTON,  February  19,  1800,  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  their  Appointment. 

BT  JOHN  DAVIS , 

Member  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  Maffachufetts  Hiftorical  Society. 


IN  common  inftances  of  mortality,  when 
a  father  or  a  friend  returns  to  duft,  we  do  not  take  our 
final  adieu,  though  the  funeral  rites  be  accomplifhed. 
Grief  firit  admits,  then  invites  confolation,  from  con- 
verfing  on  the  lives  of  the  deceafed  :  a  recapitulation 
of  their  virtues  and  of  their  meritorious  aflions  is  like 
Offian’s  mufic,  at  once  6C  pleafant  and  mournful  to 
the  foul.55 

When  the  father  of  his  country  ;  when  a  nation’s 
friend  defcends  to  the  grave,  it  is  fit  that  public  com¬ 
memorations  fhould  mingle  with  private  condolence : 
that  we  fhould  frequently  call  to  view  his  revered  im¬ 
age,  and  repeat  our  votive  honours  to  him,  who  was 
never  weary  in  contributing  to  our  happinefs. 

With  fuch  impreffions,  my  literary  fathers  and 
friends,  you  have  appointed  this  folemn  meeting  ; 
with  fuch  impreffions  only,  could  I  prevail  upon  myfelf 
to  attempt  the  tafk,  which  it  has  been  your  pleafure 
to  affign  to  me. 

Death  has  frequently  taken  a  difliiiguifhed  victim 
from  the  circle  of  your  affociation.  You  have  mourned 
the  lofs  of  the  venerable  Bowdoin,  your  revered  pref- 
ident,  your  liberal  patron,  the  friend  and  promoter  of 
all  that  was  excellent  and  pure  :  the  public  fpirited,  the 
munificent  Hancock  :  the  claffical,  eloquent  Coop¬ 
er  :  Clarke,  in  whom  ffione  forth  all  the  beauties  of 
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holinefs,  whofe  pious  lips  were  “  wet  with  Caftaiian 
dews  Belknap,  learned,  devout,  and  unaffected, 
worthy  of  being  the  biographer  of  Washington  : 
Sumner,  the  cherifhed  ornament  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  :  to  thefe,  and  many  more  of  your  beloved  and 
refpedted  affociates  you  have  bidden  a  lad  farewell :  they 
are  removed  from  your  pleafant  meetings  to  the  cold 
and  filent  manfions  of  the  grave.  This  day  you  lament 
the  lofs  of  one,  who  was  not  indeed  an  attendant  at 
your  literary  interviews  ;  but  who  was  dill  mod  dear  , 
whofe  benign  and  happy  induences  travelled  to  their 
objeft,  unimpeded  by  didance,  like  the  mild  and  deady 
beams  of  planetary  light. 

Thou  deeped  the  deep  of  death,  but  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  thee,  O  Achilles :  in  life  and  in  death, 
thou  art  equally  the  objeCt  of  our  regard  and  ven~ 
eration.”  Thus  fang  the  Grecian  bard,  to  foothe  the 
fhade  of  a  hero  :  with  like  affectionate  reverence,  with 
pious  fenfibilities,  do  we  cherifh  thy  memory,  departed 
Washington,  and  pay  repeated  vifits  to  thy  tomb. 

In  contemplating  a  life,  whofe  maturer  portion  was 
fo  Angularly  fplendent,  we  are  naturally  prompted  to 
look  back  to  its  commencement.  Correfponding  to 
that  confidency  of  character,  by  which  he  was  difhn- 
guidied,  marks  of  fuperiority  are  imprinted  on  the 

very  threfhold  of  his  days. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  manhood,  delicate  and  import¬ 
ant  public  duties  were  committed  to  his  charge.  Then, 
appeared  fome  of  thofe  heroic  virtues,  that  prefaged 
his  future  great nefs.  Unfhaken  fortitude,  firm  per¬ 
severance,  and  found  difcretion.  Behold  the  intrepid 
meffenger  purfuing  his  weary  way  through  a  pathlels 
wildernefs.  The  affaults  of  the  favage  do  not  intimi¬ 
date  him :  the  feverities  of  winter  do  not  arreft.  his 
progrefs.  He  returns  in  fafety  and  in  honour  :  though 
Gallic  artifice  ftrewed  his  way  with  thorns :  though 
the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  had  well  nigh  extinguifhed 
his  valued  life,  when  their  impetuous  current  rolled 
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ovei'  his  youthful  head.*  Illuftrious  man  !  then,  as  In 

a  y. v1 y  confcious  fatisfadtion  refulting  from 

a  faithful  difcharge  of  duty,  was  thy  fufficient,-  thy 
belt  reward  :  but  how  might  it  have  cheered  thy  ex¬ 
alted  fpirit  to  have  known,  that  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  thy  long  and  arduous  journey  fhould  extend  an  em¬ 
pire,  which  fhould  acknowledge  thee,  as  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  inftrument  of  its  eftablilhment ! 

The  fame  memorable  ground  next  becomes  the  the¬ 
atre  of  his  military  achievements  5  and  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-feven,  he  has  attracted  the  admiration  of 
his  country,  and  retired  to  his  beloved  refidence,  with 
public  teftimonials  of  their  approbation  and  regard. 

Agricultural  employments,  domeftic  endearments, 
and  the  difcharge  of  civic  trufts  dignify  and  adorn  the 
next  fifteen  years  of  his  interefting  life.  But  not  thefe 
alone.  In  that  calm  interval,  when  common  minds 
might  have  been  corrupted  by  indulgence,  or  benumb¬ 
ed  with  fatiety,  the  fuperior  mind  of  Washington 
was  improving  under  the  wholefome  regimen  of  fyfte- 
matic  difcipline.  Faithful  to  the  high  obligations  of 
truth  and  duty,  faithful  to  himfelf,  he  ftudied  the  va¬ 
rious  relations,  that  bind  the  man  and  the  citizen,  and. 
in  the  fhade  of  peace  and  retirement,  prefcribed  to  him¬ 
felf  thofe  rules  and  maxims  of  conduft,  on  which  was 
reared  the  lofty  edifice  of  his  fame. 

With  correct  and  extenfive  views  of  the  rights  and 
interefts  of  his  country  ;  with  lively  fallibilities,  when 
they  w'ere  invaded  or  endangered,  he  had  a  juft  title  to 
the  high  honour  of  convening  with  that  illuftrious  band 
of  patriots  and  civilians,  who  compofed  the  firft  national 
Council  of  United  America.  By  that  Council,  faith¬ 
ful  and  intelligent,  deeply  imprefled  with  the  mighty 
interefts  intrufted  to  their  care,  and  well  apprized  that 
the  fate  of  their  country  depended  on  their  choice,  he 
is  unanimoufly  appointed  to  command  the  feeble  ar¬ 
mies  of  an  oppreffed  people,  againft  the  veteran  arms 
of  the  firft  European  power.  He  fuffers  himfelf  to  be 
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advanced  to  that  “  painful  pre-eminence,”  though  his 
(Irons;  and  comprehenfive  mind  could  not  have  been 
unmindful  of  the  vaft  “  fea  of  troubles,”  on  which  he 
was  embarking. 

With  a  lefs  correft  fenfe  of  public  duty,  he  might 
have  urged  many  claims  to  avoid  the  ponderous  talk  ; 
and  in  a  dubious  conteft,  multitudes  from  political 
opinion,  and  many,  from  an  indulgent  regard  to  an 
opulent  and  diftinguifhed  citizen,  would  have  dignified 
the  cautious  decifion  with  the  name  of  wifdom.  He 
liftens  to  no  fuch  unworthy  fuggeftion.  He  takes 
counfel  with  himfelf— He  obeys  the  call  of  his  coun¬ 
try— He  haftens  to  the  fcene  of  action  ;  and  at  no  pe¬ 
riod,  perhaps,  does  his  conduCt  appear  more  elevated 
and  interefting,  than  at  that  impreffive  moment,  when 
he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  applauded  band  of 
undifciplined  hufbandmen,  on  yonder  claffic  plains. 

The  purity  and  magnanimity,  manifefted  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  that  arduous  trufl,  taught  his  admiring 
country  to  expeCt,  with  firm  reliance,  that,  with  thofe 
hopeful  pledges,  were  affociated  all  the  protecting  train 

of  martial  and  of  manly  virtues. 

Thofe  animating  hopes  were  completely  realized. 
Modelled  by  his  great  example,  the  camp  became  a 
fchool  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  military  fcience.  There 
were  feen  unfhaken  fidelity  ;  unfullied  honour  ;  hu¬ 
mane  and  focial  fympathies  ;  pure  love  of  country  ; 
refpeCt  for  the  magiftracy,  and  reverence  for  the  laws. 
He  fuflained  the  ftandard  of  American  Liberty  with  en¬ 
ergies  fuited  to  her  charader  :  tempering  authority 
with  mildnefs,  bravery  with  difcretion. — Intrepid  in 
danger,  clement  in  vidory,  undifmayed  by  dilafler, 
he  bore  the  precious  depofit  through  a  long  and  per¬ 
ilous  conflict,  animated  by  the  applaufes  of  a  grateful 
country  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  eventful  occurrences,  that  developed  his  talents 
and  his  virtues,  are  too  deeply  impreflfed  upon  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  thofe  whom  I  addrefs,  to  require  a  repetition. 

•  *  '  T 
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They  were,  ftrongly  affociated  with  all  you  held  mofl 
1  ear*  Revolving  years,  life’s  multiplied  concerns*  a 
xong  and  happy  participation  of  lucceeding  peace  and 
pro  parity,  have  not  effaced  them  from  your  remem¬ 
brance.  And  ye,  ingenuous  youth,  whofe  exiftence 
commenced  in  the  age  of  Washington,  who  have 
feen  only  his  fetting  fun,  in  the  mirror  of  hiftory  you 
will  behold  the  bright  reflection  of  his  meridian  beams. 
\  ou  will  learn  of  your  revered  fires,  how  they  were 
animated  by  their  benign  and  cheering  influence.  Afk 
of  thofe  who  bare  you :  they  will  tell  you,  how  his 
guardian  form  difpelled  difirefling  terrors,  and  protect¬ 
ed  by  his  arm*  with  what  calm  complacence  they 
watched  your  infant  ffumbers. 

T.  he  elevated  fentiments  and  the  expanded  views, 
which  infpired  the  mind  of  every  active  citizen,  during 
the  memorable  conteft  for  liberty  and  independence, 
were  not  fatisfied  with  the  firm  purfuit,  or  the  affined 
profpedt  of  thofe  interefting  objedts.  During- a  ftrug- 
gle  for  political  exiftence,  you  ftudied  the  liberal  em- 
bellifhments  of  a  ftate,  and  like  Pliny  on  Vefuvius,  at¬ 
tended  to  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  undifmayed  by  the 
thunder  and  the  ftorm,  by  which  you  were  affailed. 
This  literary  eftablifhment  was  a  child  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Lurope  beheld  it  with  admiration.  The  friends 
of  America  contemplated  it  with  delight.  They  con- 
fidered  it  as  affording  renewed  evidence,  that  you  were 
refolved  on  the  attainment  of  freedom,  and  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  illuftrious  man,  whofe  lofs  we  now  deplore, 
was  among  the  firft  of  your  elected  aflociates.  It  was 
a  time  of  multiplied  calamities.  The  military  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  oppofed  in  five  different 
States  of  the  Union.  A  mind  occupied  with  fuch  im- 
menfe  concerns,  could  not  be  expected  to  apply  itfelf 
to  the  immediate  objects  of  your  inftitution.  Yet  he 
accepts  your  invitation  ;  looking  forward,  doubtlefs, 
to  the  happier  days,  when  the  arts  of  peace  fliould  fuc- 
ceed  the  horrors  of  war.  As  the  firft  among  the  pub- 
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lie  characters  of  the  age  ;  as  the  pride  and  defence  of 
your  country,  he  was  entitled  to  the  earlieft  and  moft 
refpeCtful  expreflions  of  your  attention  :  but  he  was 
your  affociate  by  (till  more  appropriate  characters,  by 
difpofitions  and  accomplifhments,  altogether  congenial 
to  the  nature  and  end  of  your  inftitution. 

It  is  among  the  declared  objects  of  your  inquiry,  to 
examine  the  various  foils  of  the  country,  to  afeertain 
their  natural  growths  and  the  different  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture  :  to  promote  and  encourage  agriculture,  arts,  man¬ 
ufactures  and  commerce  :  to  cultivate  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  and  to  determine 
the  ufes,  to  which  its  various  productions  may  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

Purfuits  of  this  nature  always  commanded  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  fome  of  them  he  was  peculiarly  attached. 
They  were  frequently  the  topic  of  his  converfation, 
and  the  fubjeCt  of  his  correfpondence,  with  ingenious 
and  public  fpirited  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

With  a  mind  well  fitted  to  acquire  juft  conceptions 
on  any  fubjeCt,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed, 
he  would,  I  am  perfuaded,  have  been  diftinguifhed  in 
the  abftrufer  branches  of  fcience,  if  the  courfe  of  life, 
which  he  had  chofen,  or  to  which  he  was  impelled,  had  / 
not  been  incompatible  with  the  purfuit.  In  patient  in- 
veftigation,  unwearied  affiduity,  and  fyftematic  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  was  excelled  by  none.  The  uniform  fuccefs, 
which  attended  his  operations  in  military  and  political 
life,  evinces  great  folidity  of  judgment :  and  he,  who 
could  produce  fuch  correCt  and  profperous  refults,  in 
the  great  affairs  of  a  nation,  fo  liable  to  be  defeated  or 
impeded,  by  the  ever  varying  humours  and  prejudices 
of  men,  with  like  application,  might  have  been  equally 
diftinguifhed  in  the  fteady  regions  of  fcience,  whole 
permanent  relations  and  connected  truths,  never  fail 
to  difclofe  themfelves  to  induftrious  refearch  and  at¬ 
tentive  contemplation. 

But  though  a  man  of  contemplative  habits,  he  was 
ftiil  more  fitted  for  aCtion.  It  became  neceffary  for  the 
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repofe  and  happinefs  of  his  country,  that  he  fhould 
leave  the  afylum  of  his  declining  years.  Obedient  to  that 
voice,  which  he  could  never  hear  but  with  veneration 
and  love ,  he  exchanges  a  retreat  which  he  had  chofea 
with  the  fondejl  predilection ,  for  the  anxieties  and  toils 
of  political  elevation.  How  was  he  honoured  in  the 
mid  ft  of  the  people,  in  coming  forth  from  the  {hades 
of  his  retirement.  “  He  was  as  the  morning  ftar  in 
the  midft  of  a  cloud  ;  and  as  the  moon  at  the  full ; 
as  the  fun ,  fhining  upon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  ; 
and  as  the  rainbow,  giving  light  in  the  bright  cloud.”* 

The  duties  ot  an  employment,  which  is  accepted 
with  reluftance,  are  frequently  difcharged  with  fymp- 
toms  of  wearinefs  or  difguft  :  but  he  engaged  in  the 
multiplied  labours  of  his  new  and  arduous  ftation,  as  if 
it  were  the  fend  object  of  his  choice  ;  and  though  en¬ 
joying  a  weight  of  character,  which  would  peculiarly  fa¬ 
cilitate  his  meafures,  yet  he  difcovered  a  laudable  folici- 
tude,  that  they  fhould  poffefs  an  intrinfic  propriety,  and 
conducted  himfelf  with  as  much  caution  and  circum- 
fpedtion,  as  if  he  were  for  the  firft  time  a  candidate  for 
public  favour. 

The  interefting  objects  of  his  care,  and  their  dired 
and  intimate  connexion  with  the  folid  intereft  and  per¬ 
manent  welfare  of  his  country  were  indeed  congenial 
to  the  beft  wifhes  of  his  heart,  and  fitted  to  relieve  the 
unavoidable  folicitudes  of  his  ftation.  To  regard  with 
comprehenfive  and  equal  eye  the  great  affemblage  of 
communities  and  interefts  over  which  he  prefided  :  to 
fettle  pure  and  folid  foundations  of  national  policy,  con- 
fiftent  with  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right  which 
Heaven  has  ordained  :  to  eftablifh  public  credit :  to 
revive  mutual  confidence  :  to  introduce  with  the  native 
tribes  on  the  frontiers,  a  fyftem,  correfponding  with  the 
mild  principles  of  religion  and  philanthropy :  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  national  fecurity,  by  fuitable  military  eftab- 
lifhments :  to  found  the  fafety  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  bafis  of  fyftematic  and  folid  arrangement :  to  guard 
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a^ainft  infractions  of  the  laws  of  nations  :  to  maintain 
a°friendly  intercourfe  with  foreign  powers  :  to  exhibit 
that  liability  and  wifdom  in  the  public  councils,  which 
fhould  be  a  juft  ground  of  public  confidence  :  to  adopt 
meafures  for  the  accomphlhment  of  cur  duties  to  the 
reft  of  the  world,  and  create  a  capacity  of  exacting  from 
them  the  difcharge  of  their  duties  towards  us  :  to  main¬ 
tain  to  the  United  States  their  due  rank  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  :  to  vindicate  the  majefty  of  the  laws, 
againft  violence  and  infurrection  :  to  turn  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  wicked  to  the  confirming  of  the  Confti- 
tution  :  to  extinguilh  the  caufes  of  external  differences, 
on  terms  compatible  with  national  rights  and  national 
honour  :  to  mingle  in  the  operations  of  government 
every  degree  of  moderation  and  tendernefs,  which  na¬ 
tional  juftice,  dignity  and  fafety  might  permit,  and  to 
exemplify  the  pre-eminence  of  a  free  government,  by 
all  the  attributes,  which  might  win  the  affections  of  its 
citizens  and  command  the  refpeft  of  the  world.* — 
Thefe  were  the  momentous  purfuits,  which  occupied 
his  elevated  mind,  and  engaged  his  warmeft  affe&ions  : 
for  thefe  purpofes,  he  invited  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  the  enlightened  councils  of  the  Union  ;  and  in  Ipite 
of  the  petulance  of  oppofition,  or  the  effufions  of  fac¬ 
tion,  his  profperous  country  and  its  grateful  inhabit¬ 
ants,  will  teftify  that  they  have  been  accomplilhed. 

With  views  and  occupations,  fo  comprehenfive  and 
elevated,  he  did  not  lofe  fight  of  Learning  and  of  the 
Arts.  “  There  is  nothing,”  faid  he,  (in  his  addrefs  to 
the  firft  Congrefs)  “  that  can  better  deferve  your  at¬ 
tentive  patronage,  than  the  promotion  of  fcience  and 
literature.  Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  fureft 
bafis  of  public  happinefs.  In  one ,  in  which  the  meaf¬ 
ures  of  government  receive  their  impreffion  fo  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  fenfe  of  the  community,  it  is  propor¬ 
tionally  effential.”  To  the  Truftees  and  Faculty  of 


*  See  Washington’s  fpeeches  to  Congrefs,  from  which  the  above  fumm ary 
of  his  prefidential  purfuits  is  fele&ed,  with  little  variation  from  his  own  iir.« 
prellive  language. 
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the  Univeruty  of  Pennfyl vania,  in  reply  to  their  re- 
fpeclful  add  refs ,  he  acknowledges  himfelf  gratified  in 
being  conjidercd ,  by  the  patrons  of  literature ,  as  one  of  their 
number  ;  being  fully  apprized  of  the  influence  which  found 
learning  has  on  religion  and  manners ,  on  government ,  liber¬ 
ty  and  laws  ;  and  expreffmg  his  confidence  that  the 
fame  unremitting  exertions ,  which  under  all  the  blafting 
forms  of  war,  caufed  the  arts  and  fciences  to  fiourifh  in 
America ,  would  bring  them  nearer  to  maturity ,  when  in¬ 
vigorated  by  the  milder  rays  of  peace.  To  the  Univerfity 
of  Harvard,  he  communicates  his  Jincere  fatisfaclion  in 
learning  the  flourifhing  Jlate  of  their  literary  republic. 
Unacquainted \  he  adds,  with  the  expreffion  of  fentiments 
which  I  do  not  feel,  you  will  do  me  juflice  in  believing ,  con¬ 
fidently,  in  my  difpofition  to  promote  the  intere/ls  of  fcience 
and  true  religion. 

o 

His  clofing  addrefs  to  Congrefs  is  enriched  with  like 
paternal  fentiments ;  and  at  a  more  folemn  moment, 
when  completing  the  lad  arrangement  of  his  terredrial 
concerns,  he  makes  careful  provision  for  a  literary  eftab- 
lifhment  which  he  had  before  emphatically  recommend¬ 
ed  ;  appropriating  to  the  inflitution  of  a  National  Uni¬ 
verfity  a  very  liberal  donation,  which  his  native  State, 
as  an  expreffion  of  their  grateful  fenfe  of  his  fervices,  had 
placed  at  his  difpofal. 

Thefe  exprelfions  of  his  fentiments  and  views  indi¬ 
cate  the  character,  which  he  would  probably  prefer  to 
fuftain.  Not  merely  that  of  a  warrior,  or  datefman ; 
but  as  the  enlightened  friend  of  man,  and  all  his  bed 
enjoyments  :  the  advocate  of  religion  :  the  fupporter  of 
virtue  :  and,  to  adopt  the  language  of  your  charter,  the 
cultivator  or  patron  of  “  every  art  and  fcience  which 
may  tend  to  advance  the  intereft,  dignity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  a  free,  independent  and  virtuous  people. 0 

The  artift  who  executed  the  datue  which  adorns  the 
capital  of  Virginia,  had  jafl  conceptions  of  the  mod  ap¬ 
propriate  character  and  attitude.  Its  fimple  coflume ,  is 
well  adapted  to  defimnate  the  founder  and  defender  of 
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American  liberty  t  the  protedtor  of  agriculture :  the 
reprefentative  of  a  happy  and  peaceful  nation. 

It  would  require  little  aid  from  the  imagination,  to 
render  the  fignificant  emblem  of  your  fociety  an  apt 
memorial  of  your  late  illuftrious.affociate.  Let  Minerva, 
with  the  fpear  and  fhield,  reprefent  his  venerable  form. 
The  implements  of  husbandry,  the  hill  crowned  with 
oaks,  and  the  held  of  native  grain,  indicate  his  favour¬ 
ite  employment.  The  rifing  city,  the  inflruments  of 
philofophy,  the  approaching  fhip,  and  the  fun  above  the 
cloud,  are  lively  images  of  the  benign  and  happy  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  life,  on  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  the  ad¬ 
vancing  greatnefs  of  his  country. 

While  contemplating  the  character  of  Washington, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  I  mu  ft  not  omit  to  confider 
his  ftyle.  It  is  diftinguilhed  for  purity,  propriety,  and 
precision ;  and  fome  of  the  mod  correct  philologifts  have 
pronounced,  that  mod  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  ftyle 
are  united  in  his  compofitions.  In  his  letters  he  is  plain : 
in  his  public  addreffes  elegant :  in  all  he  is  correct, 
exprefling  in  a  fmall  compafs  his  clear  conceptions,  with¬ 
out  tirefome  verbofity,  or  any  parade  of  ornament.  In. 
attending  to  what  has  fallen  from  his  pen,  the  connex¬ 
ion  between  modes  of  thinking  and  writing  ;  between 
character  and  compofition  is  apparent.  His  writings 
are  marked  with  the  ftrong  and  pleafmg  features  of  fin- 
cerity,  fimplicity  and  dignity. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  Livy,  that  eulogies,  though  an 
ufeful  incitement  to  great  and  virtuous  actions,  tend  to 
corrupt  the  truth  of  hiftory.  In  this  regard  I  have  no 
apprehenfions.  I  have  aferibed  no  excellencies  to  the 
elevated  character,  which  I  have  attempted  to  {ketch, 
that  you  are  not  witnefles  he  poflefled  :  but  I  fenfibly 
feel,  how  imperfect  will  be  the  picture,  which  I  fhall 
have  exhibited.  With  great  fincerity,  flin.ll  I  adopt  the 
fufpenfive  infer iption  of  the  Grecian  artifts,  expreffing  that 
they  were  employed  in  the  execution  of  fuch  a  ftatue 
or  picture,  rather  than  that  thev  had  in  any  decree  fin¬ 
ished  it.* 


*  Harris’s  Hermes- 
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An  admired  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  cafual  refem- 
blances  of  perfons  and  things,  obferves  that  in  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  ages,  the  wheels  of  fortune,  will  after  a  long 
interval  run  in  the  fame  track.  I  addrefs  myfelf  to 
men,  to  whom  the  tranfa&ions  of  paft  ages  are  familiar, 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  examinine  and  to  eflimate 
the  fplendid  characters  that  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Permit  me  to  inquire  if  you  have  found 
the  man,  who  in  merit  and  in  fame,  in  all  the  genuine 
ingredients  of  true  glory  and  folid  happinefs,  can  be 
compared  with  our  lamented  Chief. 

That  rafhnefs  and  excefs,  which  tarnifh  the  fame  of 
.  Macedonia's  Madman  and  the  Swede ,  appear  in  many  of 
the  heroes  of  ancient  and  modern  ftory.  Some  unwor¬ 
thy  propenfity,  or  fome  unhappy  error  is  perceived 
amidfl  all  the  effulgence  of  their  glory.  Pompey  could 
win  the  affections  of  the  fenate  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
by  difbanding  his  victorious  armies  and  reaffuming  the 
humble  air  and  deportment  of  a  private  citizen :  but 
he  could  alfo  defcend  to  corrupt  the  people  with  money  ; 
to  employ  the  vileft  citizens  to  embarrafs  the  magiflrates 
in  the  execution  of  their  functions,  that  his  interpola¬ 
tion  might  be  rendered  neceffary  by  commotion  :  veri¬ 
fying  the  juflice  of  the  remark,  that  he  could  not  re- 
folve  to  ufurp  power,  but  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  it  tendered  to  him  as  a  gift.* 

The  celebrated  reign  of  the  philofophic  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus  is  clouded  by  the  indifcreet  adoption 
of  Commodus,  and  his  too  great  indulgence  of  the 
infamous  Fauftina  ;  by  the  elevation  of  her  lovers  to 
polls  of  honour  ;  by  decreeing  her  deification,  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  youth  of  Rome  to  pay  their  vows  before  her 
altars. 

To  the  firfl  Peter  of  Ruffia,  the  title  of  Great  has 
been  more  permanent,  than  in  moft  infiances,  in  which 
it  has  been  affumed  or  bellowed  :  but  we  are  fhocked 
at  the  recorded  infiances  of  his  cruelties,  and  he  is 


*  Montefq. ;  Grand.  &  Dccad.  &c. 
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quoted  by  a  celebrated  theorifl,*  to  exemplify  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  public  fpirit,  without  the  fpirit  of  humanity. 

Victor  Amadeus,  with  apparent  magnanimity,  re- 
figned  his  crown  to  his  fon,  and  fought  the  placid  en¬ 
joyments  of  privacy  and  retreat.  But  his  retirement 
became  irkfome  to  him  :  he  languilhed  for  the  re-en¬ 
joyment  of  power,  caballed  againlt  his  fon  and  ended 
his  days  in  a  prifon. 

A  Louis  XIV.  and  a  Frederic,  with  all  the  fplendour 
of  their  lives,  died  without  exciting  any  regrets  :  and  a 
Marlborough,  famed  for  his  confummate  prudence,  as 
well  as  for  his  military  achievements,  was  accufed  of  the 
meannefs  of  avarice,  and  of  protracting  a  fanguinary 
war  for  the  enlargement  of  property  and  power. 

If  I  were  to  feleCt  the  character,  among  the  great 
men  of  antiquity,  exhibiting  the  neareft  refemblance  to 
Washington,  it  would  be  Timoleon ;  memorable 
for  the  defence  and  deliverance  of  Sicily,  from  external 
and  internal  foes ;  for  the  eftablifhment  of  civility  and 
order  ;  and  for  the  quiet  enjoyment,  to  a  revered  and 
honourable  old  age,  of  the  rewards  of  his  virtuous 
labours,  in  the  bofom  of  a  grateful  people.  To  that 
degree  did  he  enjoy  the  affeCticn  of  the  Sicilians,  fays 
his  biographer,  that  no  war  feemed  concluded,  no  laws 
enaCted,  no  political  regulation  made  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner,  unlefs  revifed  and  touched  by  him.  He  was  the 
mailer-builder  who  put  the  lafl  hand  to  the  work,  and 
bellowed  upon  it  a  happy  elegance  and  perfection ; 
though  at  that  time  Greece  boalled  a  number  of  great 
men,  whofe  achievements  were  highly  diltinguilhed. 
Timotheus,  Agefilaus,  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
(the  lafl  of  whom  Timeleon  principally  vied  with  in  the 
race  of  glory)  yet  in  this  they  differ  from  Timoleon, 
that  we  difcover  in  their  aCtions  a  certain  labour  and 
effort  which  diminifhes  their  luftre,  and  fome  of  them 
afforded  room  for  cenfure,  and  were  followed  by  re¬ 
pentance  or  remorfe. 


*  Adam  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment*. 
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Lyiopfoes  coflhis  fellow-citizens  no  tears,  nor  put 
any  °t  them  in  mourning;  and  yet,  in  lefs  than  eight 
^  ueli vexed.  Sicily  from  its  intefline  miferies  and 
c  ut^mptrs,  and  reflored  it  to  the  native  inhabitants. 
-Iis  military  labours  fmifhed,  he  returned  to  Syracufe, 
and  laid  down  his  command ;  excufing  himfelf  to  the 
people  from  any  further  fervice,  as  he  had  brought  their 
affairs  to  a  happy  conclufion.  His  old  age  was  cherifh- 
ed  as  that  of  a  common  father.  He  died  of  a  flight  ill- 
neis,  co-operating  with  length  of  years.  His  funeral 
was  extended  by  many  thoufands  of  men  and  women, 
crowned,  with  garlands,  and  clothed  in  white.  The 
lamentations  mingled  with  the  praifes  of  the  deceafed, 
evinced  that  the  honours  paid  him  was  not  a  matter  of 
courie,  or  in  compliance  with  a  duty  enjoined,  but  the 
tei Limony  of  read  forrow  and  fincere  affection. # 


hi  tms  defeription,  the  analogy,  which  I  have  fug- 
gefled,  is  apparent.  In  other  particulars,  there  is  no 
refemblance.  1  imoleon  was  a  foreigner  in  Sicily; 
Washington  had  the  fupreme  fatisfaftion  of  imbib¬ 
ing  and  difplaying  all  his  virtues  and  talents,  in  his 
own  beloved  country.  As  if  to  exemplify  his  own 
fage  reflections  upon  the  inexpediency  of  foreign  edu¬ 
cation  and  accomplifhments  for  an  American  citizen., 
he  like 


Hie  tall  mail  that  bears  cur  flag  on  high, 

“  Grew  in  our  soil  and  ripen’d  in  our  sKY.”f 


rJ  imoleon  was  long  wretched,  if  not  guilty  in  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  was  a  prey  to  forrow  and  re- 
morfe  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years.  No  baleful  do- 
mcftic  occurrence  darkened  the  days  of  Washington. 
Troubles  and  anxieties,  infeparable  from  the  cup  of 
life,  doubtlefs  affailed  him  ;  but  thole  he  fuftained  with 
dignity  and  equanimity. 

i  imoleon  was  cenfurable  in  caufing  the  condemna¬ 
tion  and  the  death  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Icetas. 

Ihe  tender  fympathies  of  humanity  were  always 
cherifhed  in  the  bread  of  Washington  ;  and  in  a 


*  Plutarch  s  Life  of  Timoleon. 
f  J.  Alien’s  Poems. 
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war  peculiarly  tending  to  kindle  and  inflame  the  hu¬ 
man  paffions,  he  is  chargeable  with  no  inftance  of  cru¬ 
elty  or  revenge. 

Timoleon  was  blind  and  helplefs  in  his  old  age,  and 
the  refpeft  with  which  he  was  regarded  was  mingled 
with  pity  j  reminding  us  of  Lucan  s  image  of  an  aged 
tree,  calling  a  (hade  only  by  its  trunk.  The  declining 
years  of  Washington  were  without  apparent  decay. 
He  feemed  like  the  mountain  oak  ;  and  to  the  laft,  we 
looked  for  Ihelter  beneath  its  branches,  againft  the  im¬ 
pending  ftorm. 

In  ftudying  the  charader  of  Washington,  we  can¬ 
not  refrain  inquiring,  by  what  principles  or  motives  he 
was  thus  uniformly  iwayed  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
the  Heady  purfuit  of  excellence.  Much  doubtlefs  was 
due  to  his  habitual  refpedt  for  the  approbation  and  ef- 
teem  of  his  fellow-citizens  :  and  in  attributing  the  for¬ 
mation  of  his  character  and  fame,  in  any  degree,  to  this 
four.ee,  we  pay  a  juft  tribute  to  his  countrymen,  a 
tribute,  which  he  was  ever  prompt  to  beftow.  It  was 
owing  to  their  fteady  and firenuous  fuppGrt ,  he  acknowl¬ 
edges,  that  he  did  not  fink  under  the  opprejfion  which 
occasionally  affailed  him.  “  Pofterity,”  faid  he,  “  will 
regard  with  admiration  and  gratitude  the  patience,  per- 
feverance,  and  valour,  which  achieved  our  revolution  : 
they  will  cherifh  the  remembrance  of  virtues,  which 
had  but  few  parallels  in  former  times,  and  which  will 
add  new  luftre  to  the  molt  fplendid  pages  of  hiftory.”* 
On  fuch  expreffions,  he  appears  to  dwell  with  delight. 
Thus  did  Pyrrhus  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
Epirots,  when  honoured  by  them  with  the  name  of  the 
Eagle.  If  I  am  an  Eagle,  faid  he,  it  is  upon  your  arms — 
upon  your  wings  that  I  have  rifeiu 

To  this  motive  was  added  that  delicate  and  refined 
moral  sense,  which  is  the  guardian  and  protetlrefs  of 
all  the  virtues  :  which  forbids  committing  any  thing 
bafe  or  unworthy ;  any  thing  unbecoming  the  dignity 

*  Anfwcr  t9  the  people  of  South- Carolina,  1790. 
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of  man,  a  due  reverence  for  himfelf,  and  the  rank  he 
holds  in  the  fcale  of  rational  beings. 

But  above  all,  he  was  influenced  by  the  more  per- 
manent  and  operative  principle  of  religion :  by  the  firm 
and  active  perfuafion  of  an  all-seeing,  all-power¬ 
ful  Deity:  by  the  high  confcioufnefs  of  future  ac¬ 
countability,  and  the  afTured  hope  and  profpeft  of  im¬ 
mortality.  Contrafting  his  fublime  example,  founded 
on  fuch  a  bafis,  with  the  tribe  of  infidel  heroes,  who 
have  lately  appeared  on  the  bloody  theatre  of  Europe, 
we  cannot,  but  apply  the  impreffive  language  of  a  fober 
and  intelligent  heathen.  “  Earthquakes,  lightning, 
norms  and  torrents  have  an  amazing  power :  but  as 
for  Juftice  nothing  participates  of  that ,  without  think¬ 
ing  and  reafoning  upon  God.” 

Sound  fcience  will  ever  be  found  promotive  of  ra¬ 
tional  religion  and  the  folid  interefls  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  :  but  there  is  a  leprofy  of  falfe  knowledge ,  which 
is  akin  to  impiety,  and  faps  the  compared  fabric  of 
focial  order.  It  is  thus  in  the  political  fyftem.  The 
mild  and  lovely  form  of  true  liberty ,  is  oppofed  by  a 
harlot  bluftering  counterfeit. 

It  is  the  pride  of  this  Society,  it  is  the  glory  and  fe¬ 
licity  of  the  Nation,  to  have  at  their  head  a  man,  to 
wkom  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  good  and 
the  true  are  perfectly  familiar :  whom  no  falfe  theories 
can  delude,  no  deceptive  inticements  feduce,  no  demons 
of  mifchief  difmay. 

Under  fuch  aufpices,  you  will  walk  fafely  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  :  preferring  the  fober  paths  of  practicable  good 
to  the  brilliant  allurements  of  feduCtive  unfubftantial 
novelties  :  adhering  to  old  and  approved  truths,  while 
indulging  in  new  inquiries  :  felicitous  for  improvement, 
but  Itill  retaining  a  juft  reverence  for  the  approved  max¬ 
ims  of  ancient  prudence.  Let  us  hope  that  the  cafual 
abufes  of  fcience,  or  the  eccentricities  of  feme  of  its 
profelfers,  will  not  impede  its  cultivation  and  encour¬ 
agement.  Falfe  philofophy  is  indeed  the  deceitful 
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Delilah  which  will  enervate  and  corrupt  the  ftrongeft 
eftablifhments,  and  deliver  them  nervelefs,  and  refill- 
left ,  to  the  Philifiines  of  Infidelity ,  the  Lords  of  Anarchy 
and  Mifrule  :  but  found  Science,  with  rational  Religion, 
will  be  the  firm  fupporters  of  the  Magiftracy  to  the 
lateft  time ;  as  Aaron  and  Hur  fultained  the  hand  of 
Mofes,  until  the  going  down  of  the  fun. 


SWOTS? 
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**•  folemn  allenibly  and  thefe  fable 
cnugns  proclaim  no  common  grief.  Already  has  ev¬ 
ery  American  wept;  already  have  the  fad 'funereal 
proceffions  moved  ;  and  already  have  the  virtues  and 
the  fervices  of  Washington  been  celebrated  from 
i-iie  pulpit,  and,  from  the  roffrum. 

Why  are  we  again  affembled  ?  And  why  is  the 
tomb  uncoveied  r  It  is  that  we  may  all  take  another 
look.  This  is  the  birth-day  of  the  beloved  man.  Was 
chere^no  other  which  could  have  been  chofen  tha^i  that 
on  which  we  have  fo  frequently  rejoiced  ?  It  is  kindly 
intended  to  give  indulgence  to  our  forrow,  to  teach  us 
that  no  character  is  exempt  from  the  ftroke  of  death, 
and  efpecially  to  induce  our  fubmiffion  to  the  will,  and 
our  adoration  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  cc  crave 
and  who  hath  taken  away.,?  ^ 

We  find  iroin  the  earlieft  records  of  time,  that  the 
practice  has  been  ufual  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations, 
of  honouring  thole  who  were  diltinguifhed  by  their  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  wei  e  efteeined  public  bleilings.  XVophies 
have  been  decreed  to  them  while  living,  and  at  their 
ueccafe,  their  bodies  have  been  fo  mutinies  embalmed  ; 
monuments,  elegies,  and  funeral  orations  have  perpet¬ 
uated  the  memory  of  their  honourable  deeds. 

I  his  has  a  happy  tendency  to  infure  a  noble  and 
virtuous  conduct,  and  to  excite  the  imitation  of  others, 
i  he  love  of  fame,  when  fubordinate  to  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  is  infeparable  from  him  \Cho  is  truly 
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great ;  and  he  carries  his  views  beyond  the  grave  to 
the  reward  which  poderity  fhall  bellow.  Were  there 
then  no  other  reafon  for  praifmg  the  illudrious  dead, 
this  would  be  fufficient. 

But  there  is  an  obligation  of  hill  higher  moment. 
Eminent  men  are  qualified  for  their  worn  oy  God. 
They  are  his  fervants.  In  honouring  them,  we  honour 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  heathen  glorified  not  God, 
but  fubflituted  creatures  in  his  room  ;  and  there  is 
danger  that  even  we,  with  the  cleared  revelation,  may 
be  guilty  of  idolatry  in  not  lifting  up  our  hearts  to 
Him  from  whom  “  cometh  down  every  good  gift,  and 
every  perfect  gift*”  Let  us  afcribe  the  glory  to  God, 
and  we  may  fafely  extol  the  man  whofe  lofs  this  day 
we  deplore. 

America  claims  as  her  own,  one  who  was  judly  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  And  fhall  fhe  be  filent  in 
his  praife  ?  Perhaps  filence  would  have  bed  expreffed 
the  merits  of  him  who  is  beyond  all  eulogy.  The 
language  of  mortals  can  with  difficulty,  if  ever, 
reach  fo  noble  a  theme.  The  name  is  above  what 
Grecian  or  Roman  dory  prefents,  and  it  would  require 
more  than  Grecian  or  Roman  eloquence  to  do  it  juf- 
tice.  One  advantage  indeed  it  poffeffes,  that  hardly 
any  thing  can  be  faid  which  will  be  thought  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  and  what  would,  in  other  cafes  be  deemed  flat¬ 
tery,  will  fink  far  below  the  conceptions  of  the  public 
mind.  Flattery  was  ever  confounded  in  the  prefence 
of  Washington,  nor  will  it  dare  to  approach  his 
afhes.  That  humility,  however,  which  was  the  con- 
dant  ornament  of  his  virtues,  fliould  not  now  obdrufl: 
the  offerings  of  a  feeling  arid  grateful  people  at  his  flirine. 
Nay,  they  rufli  with  greater  eagernefs  to  tedify  their 
fenfe  of  his  tranfcendent  and  inedimable  worth. 

To  the  hidorian  it  belongs  to  relate  in  full,  the  birth, 
the  education,  the  early,  and  the  later  achievements 
of  George  Washington.  From  the  hidoric  page 
we  expecl  a  minute  description  of  his  civil  and  milita¬ 
ry,  of  his  public  and  private  life.  Though  a  fimple 
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recital  of  thefe  might  be  the  higheft  encomium,  and  it 
might  be  faid, 

“  Rais’d  of  them  (elves,  their  genuine  charms  they  boaft, 

And  thofe  who  paint  them  trueft,  praife  them  moft,”* 

yet  they  would  lead  the  fpeaker  into  too  large  a  field  - 
he  would  not  know  what  to  feledt,  and  what  to  refufe 
where  all  powerfully  folicited  his  regard.  Let  hiftory 
or  biography,  at  prefent,  ferve  only  to  develop  and 
illuftrate  the  character. 

When  God  in  his  adorable  providence  intends  to 
accomplilh  fome  glorious  work  upon  earth,  he  provides 
and  prepares  his  inftruments  among  the  children  of 
men.  Who  does  not  fee  that  Mofes,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  preferred,  the  inftruction  which  he 
received,  and  the  habits  of  life  to  which  he  was  inur¬ 
ed,  was  fitted  to  lead  the  people  of  Ifrael  ?  Who,  that 
Cyrus,  had  we  not  been  exprefsly  informed,  was 
‘‘girded  by  the  Lord?”  The  intention  is  frequently 
hidden  from  the  perfons  themfelves,  and  may  not  be 
obvious  to  others  ;  though  they  will  fometimes  difeern 
prefages  of  future  greatnefs.  Washington  was  en¬ 
dued  from  his  youth  with  a  military  fpirit.  When  a 
{tripling,  like  David,  he  encountered  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  His  firft  deftination  was  to  enter  as  a 
midfhipman  in  a  Britifh  velfel  of  war.  This  was  hap¬ 
pily  prevented,  that  fo,  inftead  of  the  Admiral,  he 
might  become  the  General.  He  gave  fuch  early  and 
uncommon  indications  of  heroifm  as  occafioned  public 
mention  of  him  by  an  eminent  divine,  in  a  difeourfe 
delivered  loon  after  Braddock’s  defeat.f  The  fubjeft 
was  religion  and  patriotifm.  “  As  a  remarkable  in- 
Itance,”  faid  he,  “  I  may  point  out  to  the  public  that 
heroic  youth,  Colonel  Washington,  whom  I  cannot 
but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preferved  in  fo  fignal 
a  manner,  for  fome  important  lervice  to  his  country.” 
We  will  not  call  thefe  words  prophetic,  but  they  have 

*  Addifon’s  Campaign. 

f  The  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  then  fettled  in  Virginia,  and  afterwards  Prefidcr.t 
of  the  College  of  New-Jcrfey. 
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been  repeatedly  quoted  as  a  teftimony  of  the  budding 
honours  of  the  American  hero. 

God  prepared  his  fervant,  and  in  due  time  opened 
to  him  a  vaft  Scene,  on  which  all  his  talents  had  their 
utmoft  exertion,  and  expanded  in  full  difplay.  It  hav¬ 
ing  become  neceftary  for  America  to  oppoSe  by  force 
the  unjuft  pretenfions  of  Britain,  he  was  elefted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  great  Council,  and  foon  after  unanimously 
appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armies.  This 
honour  his  modelty  forbade  him  to  feek,  and  his  love 
of  country  would  not  allow  him  to  refufe.  The  choice 
was  directed  by  Heaven.  u  I  feel  great  diftrefs,”  faid 
he  on  his  acceptance  of  the  command,  u  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  extenfive  and  important  truft  : 
however,  as  the  Congrefs  defire  it,  I  will  enter  upon 
the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  poffefs 
in  their  Service,  and  for  Support  of  the  glorious  cauSe.” 
Modelty  ever  accompanies  great  merit  ;  and  diffidence 
of  abilities,  when  it  cafts  not  into  defpondency,  excites 
vigilance,  and  roufes  energies  of  foul  concealed  from 
the  poffeffor  himfelf. 

General  Washington  had  not  feen  much  military 
Service,  and  what  he  had  feen  was  on  a  fmall  Scale. 
His  army  for  a  long  time  was  undifciplined,  and  con¬ 
tinually  changing  by  temporary  enlillments,  or  impa¬ 
tient  militia  ;  and  Sometimes  he  had  Scarcely  the  Shad¬ 
ow  of  an  army.  He  was  deflitute  of  the  neceffaries 
for  their  Support,  and  of  the  inftruments  of  war.  He 
was  called  to  create  before  he  could  command.  In 
this  Situation  he  had  to  oppoSe  the  numerous  and  for¬ 
midable  legions  of  Britain,  amply  Supplied  with  all  the 
apparatus  of  death,  and  led  on  by  the  molt  renowned 
Generals.  The  hero  of  Monongahela,  and  the  planter 
of  Potowmac,  nobly  enters  the  lift  ;  Snatches  the  laurels 
which  had  been  gathered  in  Europe  to  adorn  his  own 
brow. 

To  eftimate  properly  the  merits  of  a  General,  we 
muft  attentively  confider  the  circumftances  in  which 
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he  15  placed,  and  the  means  in  his  power.  The  Amer- 
lcan  ea  er  was  never  at  the  head  of  fuch  armies  as 

^n' ^11%  -*'uroPe-  No  ;  with  a  naked  and 

*” 1  e  landful,  he  kept  the  enemy  in  terror  :  itn- 
poled  on  them  by  a  parade  of  numbers  and  ftrength  • 
now  fought  fecurity  in  retreat ;  and  now  dared. the 
hgbt ;  “fwifter  than  an  eagle  and  ilronger  than  a  li¬ 
on.  He  who  thus  baffled  the  acknowledged  fkill  and 
bravery  of  Britons,  would,  furniihed  with  the  means 
of  war,  march  to  the  remoteft  ends,  of  the  earth 
We  are  willing  to  Men  to  the  higheft  flrains’in  fa- 
.'OU'  0  Britiih  valour,  becaufe  thefe  redound  to  the 
nonour  of  our  Chief.  Every  wreath  which  is  woven, 
is  transferred  to  him.  Either  our  invaders  would  not 
or  they  could  not  lubdue  us.  If  they  would  not,  then 
they  were  unfaithful  to  their  trull  ;  if  they  could  not, 
then  the  barrier  was  the  American  arms.  Will  any 
rather  chooie  to  compromife  the  matter,  by  refolvinf 
the  independence  of  America  into  the  decree  of  Heav°- 
en  ?  Great  God,  we  adore  thy  juft  decree  !  To  thee 
was  the  appeal  made  !  Thou  didft  fight  for  us  !  In 

tranfport  we  cry,  c-  The  fword  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
Gideon.” 


„  1  ennh  me  to  fay,  that  he  whofe  obfequies  we  per- 
lorm,  had  advantages  which  few  enjoy.  The  caufe  in 
which  he  engaged  was  of  the  molt  exalted  kind, 
and  he  was  deeply  penetrated  with  its  juftice  and  im¬ 
portance.  lie  undertook  not  from  motives  of  ambi¬ 
tion  oi  gain,  but  from  the  pure  love  of  country,  to 

which  he  continually  facrificed  his  eafe,  his  fafety,'  and 
his  life. 

Ilis  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ftation  was  incef- 
fant.  In  the  field  no  opportunity  efcaped  him  to  harafs 
or  attack  the  enemy  ;  and  he  was  never  found  unap- 
prehenfive  of  their  defigns,  or  unprepared  to  meet 
them.  In  winter  quarters  he  revolyed  and  digeiled 
the  operations  of  the  next  campaign.  He  was  not  feen 
indulging  in  the  amufements  of  a  theatre,  diffipating 
his  time  at  a  gaming  table,  or  reclining  on  the  lap  of  a 
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Delilah.  His  bed  at  camp  was  often  hard.  He  often 
lay  down  in  his  daily  drefs.*  His  horfe  flood  equipped 
near  him.  Or,  he  fat  in  council.  Or,  he  examined 
the  vigilance  of  his  pofts.  Or,  he  penned  the  difpatch. 
The  concerns  of  America  wholly  occupied  his  mind. 
Americans,  you  may  well  love  him,  for  he  faved  you 
much  blood  and  treafure.  He  watched  for  your  fafety 
while  you  flept. 

His  patience  and  perfeverance  were  unexampled. 
To  be  obliged  to  retreat  is  at  all  times  humiliating  to  a 
General,  and  dangerous  to  his  fame.  To  him  folely 
is  calamity  imputed.  Though  in  conducting  a  retreat, 
the  greatefl  {kill  is  often  difplayed?  yet  this,  and  the 
necellity  are  not  generally  known  ;  and  a  people  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  love  of  liberty  are  apt  to  be  lufpicious. 
Here  was  the  great  trial  of  Washington,  and  here  a 
principal  trait  in  his  military  character.  He  retreated 
from  Long  Ifland  in  the  face  of  a  far  fuperior  foe.  He 
retreated  from  New- York  Ifland  in  the  face  of  total 
ruin.  And  he  carried  the  fmall  and  dejected  remains 
of  his  army  ;  one  while  prefenting  a  feeble  front  to 
the  enemy,  and  another  while  retreating  ;  until  he 
eroded  the  Delaware.  No  hope  was  left  but  in  the 
prefence  of  Washington.  It  pleafed  God  that  he 
ltill  lived ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  who 
did  not  defpair.  If  he  had  tumultuous  paffions,  if  fame 
was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  what  a  conflict  was 
here  !  What  a  victory  over  himfelf !  Whifperings  and 
murmurings  ;  imputations  of  unfkilfulnefs,  of  cowar¬ 
dice,  and,  it  may  be,  of  unfaithfulnels,  were  infinitely 
harder  to  bear,  than  to  fight.  Thefe  required  a  for¬ 
titude  fuperior  to  what  was  neceflary  to  meet  death  in 
any  fhape.  To  endure  thefe  fliowed  real  greatnefs. 
Saul,  the  firfl  king  of  Ifrael,  after  his  defeat  at  Mount 
Gilboa,  flew  himfelf  with  his  own  iword  ;  but  Saul 


*  The  night  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  “  repofed  himfelf  in  his 
cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  hopes  of  renewing  the  action  the  next  day.” 

Raw  fay's  IliJIory. 
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fUl  below  Washington  in  everything,  except  the 
towering  fize  of  his  perfon.* 

The  American  Chief,  having  collected  a  little 
itrength,  braving  the  wintry  waves  and  Ikies,  re-crofles 
pe  clawaie,  ana.  like  an  angry  lion,  chafed  by  the 
huntfmen,  fprings  upon  the  foe,  and  thofe  who  flee 
not  perifli  by  his  ftroke.  A  far-famed  hero  marches 
at  the  head  of  numerous  and  veteran  troops,  but  ar¬ 
riving  near  night,  waits  only  the  next  dawn  to  re¬ 
venge  the  havoc.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  aimy  was  at  this  time  fo  weak  ;  for  had  there 
been  any  thing  like  an  equality  to  the  enemy,  or  the 
molt  diftant  profpe£t  of  fuccefs,  the  morning  fun  had 
flione  upon  fields  of  carnage  and  blood.  Washing¬ 
ton  directing  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the  night,  and  to 
be  kept  comtantly  burning,  led  his  army  by  a  circu¬ 
itous  road  ;  and  his  cannon  at  Princeton  firit  awaked 
the  drowfy  Britons  whom  he  had  left.  The  frozen 
clod  was  ftained  on  the  march  with  blood  from  the 
naked  feet  of  his  men.f  There  was  obtained  another, 
though  a  dear-bought  viftory.  There  Hazclet  and 
Mercer  fell,  two  thunderbolts  of  war.  Mercer !  let 
nic  lift  the  mantle  from  thy  mangled  body  ! — Covered 
with  wounds  like  Cefar  in  the  fenate-houfe  ! — Alas,  not 
Cefar  now,  but  Brutus  fell ! 

\v'e  find  in  General  Washington  a  mind  capable 
of  planning  and  executing  great  enterprifes.  “  The 
world,”  fays  an  hiltorian,  “has  been  millaken  in  one 
opinion^  refpecting  his  Excellency,  whofe  natural  tem¬ 
per  poflefles  more  of  the  Marcellus  and  lefs  of  the  Fa- 

*  Saul  “  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people,  from  his  (boulders  and  upward.’* 
Washington  was  full  fix  feet  and  half  an  inch  in  ftature.  The  hiftorians 
and  orators  have  generally  mentioned  his  perfonal  appearance.  “  His  perfonal 
appearance  is  noble  and  engaging.”  Gordons  Hijlory.  “  His  perfon  was  con- 
fiderably  above  the  middle  fize,  but  of  a  dignified  and  graceful  form.”  Strong  s 
Jdtfcourfe.  “  His  form  was  noble— His  port  majeftic.”  Morris’s  Oration. 

4-  Mountain  air,  abundant  exercifc  in  the  open  country,  the  wholefome  toils  of 
the  chale,  and  the  delightful  feenes  of  rural  life,  expanded  his  limbs  to  an  unufual 
but  graceful  and  well  proportioned  fize.”  Ramfays  Hijlory. 

t  Dr.  Ram  fiy  in  his  hiftory  mentions  the  fame  circumftance  as  happening  on 
another  occafiom  “  The  American  army,”  fays  he,  “  might  have  been  tracked, 
by  the  blood  o{  their  feet,  in  marching  without  fhoes  or  llockings  over  the  hard 
frozen  ground,  between  Whitemarfh  and  Valley-Forge.” 
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bius  than  has  been  generally  imagined  *  We  are  af- 
fu-ed  that  he  meditated  defigns  which  the  resources  oi 
the  country  would  not  admit  of  being  carried  into  ei- 
feft  *  and  whenever  his  force  promifed  the  leak  im- 
nreflioa,  we  fee  him  either  boldly  receiving  the  enemy, 
or  advancing  to  attack  them.  Witnefs  the  battles,  of 
Brandywine,  of  Germantown  and  of  Monmoutn.  in 
thefe  places,  as  well  as  at  Haerlem  and  Princeton,  he 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  thickell  dangers,  and  coin  ted 
a  glorious  death.  A  fwell  of  paflions  had  nearly  burft 
his  manly  breaft.  He  faw  viftory,  but  had  not  the 
means  to  obtain  it ;  he  had  victory,  and  it  was  ludden- 
lv  fnatched  from  his  grafp.f 

'  At  length  God  interpofed  for  his  relief,  and  enabled 
him  to  contend  upon  equal  terms.  Affifted  by  a  fleet 
and  fome  brave  legions  from  France,  he  plans  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  York  Town  in  Virginia,  marches  thither  the 
aided  army,  and  by  one  bold  and  decifive  effort.  ac¬ 
complices  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  Bntifh 
hero,  who  had  marked  him  as  an  eaiv  prey  at  1.  renton, 
finds  now  his  numbers,  his  Hull  and  his  biavery  una¬ 
vailing  i  he  capitulates  at  the  cannon  s  moiitn,  and 
lays  all  his  trophies  at  the  feet  of  W ashington.  How 
applicable  to  our  hero  are  thefe  lines  ! 

«  So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command, 

With  riling  tempefts  fhakes  a  guilty  land, 

Such  as  of  late  o’er  pale  Britannia  paft, 

Calm  and  ferene  he  drives  the  furious  blaft  ; 

And  pleas’d  the  Almighty’s  orders  to  perform^ 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  ftorm.  | 

As  General  Washington,  like  Cincinnatus,  leit 
his  retirement  and  the  purfuits  of  agriculture  merely 


*  Gordon. 

f  When  the  enemy  landed  upon  New-York  Ifland,  the  Americans  fled  before 
an  inferior  force.  General  Washington  rode  up  and  attempted,  in  vain,  to 
rally  them.  This  “  raifed  a  tempeft  in  his  ufually  tranquil  mind.  He  hazard¬ 
ed  his  perfon  for  fome  confiderable  time  in  rear  of  his  own  men,  and  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  His  aids  and  the  confidential  friends  around  his  perfon,  by  in¬ 
direct;  violence,  compelled  him  to  retire.  At  Princeton,  when  the  centre  of  the 
Americans,  being  brifkly  charged,  gave  way,  he  placed  himfelf  between  his 
own  men  and  the  Britifh,  with  his  horfe’s  head  fronting  the  latter.  The  Amer¬ 
icans,  encouraged  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  made  a  (land  and  returned 
the  Britifh  fire.  The  General,  though  between  both  parties,  was  providentially 
uninjured  by  either.”  Ramfay s  HJIory. 

f  Addifon’s  Campaign. 
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fmWv'd  TCS  °F  hiS  countlT»  fo 'when  his  work  was 
on  h'  TUrnflWkh  thc  moft  ^art-felt  fatisfac 

S'  ha  S  S0n  H  hlm  df  °Ve,rpaid  for  aI1  Ws  labours 

Sir  hP  f  and  din  of  arms  !  How  far  fune- 

r  '  .  b  amc  f0  that  of  Alexander  or  Cefar  1  Thev 

12  '  hfor;'hf  <*  »«,«*,  and  toeXc  15 

'  them  ht’D‘  'rt"”  0Phe,r  l“ft  rights,  and  make 
j}o  £0  t]  1 1  ’  n  f  01  Peif°nal  aggrandizement ; 
^  t0r  he  .bdl  S00^  of  others.  Cefar  ufurped  the 
preme  dominion  of  the  State  •  Wa  t  ™  tne  lu~ 
fr.  a  .  r  U1C  otatc  >  Washington  return- 

,  }  therftatl?n  of  a  private  citizen.  Hear  his  words 
‘  refignation  of  his  commiffion  to  Congrefs  •  “I 

Ol  flZa  <■«*»  d°Hi  left 

ter-'fts  f  f  f  W  °f Cial  llfe’  bY  commending  the  im 
SS  V  r  °Ur  dTf  country  to  the  protean  of  Al- 
of  tLn  t0  hk  Pf  thofe  who  have  the  fuperintendence 
;;o:T  ‘  V  p  holy  keeping.  Having  now  finifhed  the 

tioTf  V  ’JT- J  ™6’  1  retIre  from  the  great  theatre  of  ar- 
,.uft  ’hod  ,  bldQf S  an,  affe<a'I0nate  farewell  to  this  an- 
j\  ad}’  undei  whofe  orders  I  have  lono-  acted  I 
!ere  offfr  my  commiffion,  and  take  my  leave  of  all 
me  employments  of  public  life.”  So  he  wiffied  and 
.  jiafm  ally  thought ;  but  he  had  not  yet  finifhed  all  tlm 
work  which  God  had  affigned  him.  '  In  entering  again 
upon  public  life,  he  is  influenced  by  the  fame  modefty 
and  difinterefted  motives.  He  does,  not  thruft  himfelf 
forward  to  view,  but  fubmits  to  the  claim,  and  obeys 
ne  loud  call  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  declines  as 
formerly,  any  compenfation  for  his  fervices.  In  this 
way  he  evinces  true  patriotifm,  difarms  envy,  and  en¬ 
hances  univerfal  efteem.  } 

When  he  retired  from  the  command  of  the  artnv 
every  or.e  fuppofed  that  he  had  attained  to  the  pinnacle 
o  great  nefs,  and  would  recline  in  fafety  the  remainder 
°  1!'s  ‘‘ays  beneath  a  fhade  of  laurels  at  Mount  Ver- 

no1.1  ’  .  we  behold  him  renouncing  his  retirement 

mm  putting  all  his  feme  at  rifk.  This  was,  perhaps’ 

the  moit  magnanimous  aftion  of  his  life,  and  eclipled 
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even  his  military  luftre.  By  firft  affifting  in  framing 
a  government,  the  bleffings  of  which  we  now  enjoy, 
and  then  giving  liability  and  energy  to  that  govern¬ 
ment,  by  accepting  the  office  of  Chief  Magiftrate  at 
two  different  times,  he  fecured  to  his  country  all  the 
confequences  expected  from  the  revolution.  No  man 
can  conceive  the  magnanimity  of  this  conduit,  but  lm 
who  approaches  in  fome  meafure  to  the  greatnefs  of 

Washington.  _ 

During  the  time  which  eiapfed  between  his  firft  mil¬ 
itary  exploits  and  the  revolutionary  war,  he  had  oeen 
attentive  to  the  fcience  of  government,  and  employed 
in  affairs  of  Hate.  The  bufinefs  therefore  was  not  al¬ 
together  new  to  him.  He  had  befides  the  moll  excel¬ 
lent  judgment,  the  moll  confummate  prudence,  and 
knew  better  than  any  man  how  to  make  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience  of  others  his  own.  He  compre¬ 
hended,  he  feparated,  he  combined,  he  weighed,  he 
decided,  and  his  decifion  was  ever  wife  and  unihaken. 

The  queftion  will  be  agitated  by  pofterity^Whet’ner 
he  was  the  greater  General  or  Statefman  ?  Thofe  who 
read  his  official  letters,  his  addreffes  when  he  retired 
from  the  army,  and  from  the  prefidency  ;  and  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  his  adminiftration,  will 
be  inclined  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Thofe 
who  have  not  duly  confidered  thefe,  and  more  nar¬ 
rowly  furvey  his  difficulties  and  fuccefs  in  war,  will  be 
inclined  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
controverfy  can  be  fettled  only  by  admitting  that  he 
was  “  firft  in  war,  and  firft  in  peace.” 

Under  his  adminiftration  the  offices  of  government 
were  filled  by  the  firft  talents  which  could  be  found  ; 
or  the  beft  which  the  economy  of  the  government 
could  command  ;  and,  let  it  not  be  deemed  too  bold, 
by  fome  of  the  greateft  talents  in  the  world.  Under 
his  adminiftration,  America  was  profperous  and  hap- 
py.  It  was  impofiible  that  the  expectations  of  all 
could  be  gratified,  and  the  opinions  of  all  followed. 
The  feafon  was  peculiarly  tempefiuous,  and  the  rocks 
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many  and  dangerous.  I  he  pilot  was  wife  and  firm 

*V1?°  ?!'rIays  in  view’  as  his  pole-ftar,  the  public 
°  0  L  1  en  we  confider  the  information  which  is 
neceffary  to  judge  of  public  meafures,  the  clalhing  of 
uie  mterefts  of  men,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  paflion  on  their  minds,  we  are  aftonifhed  at 
nis  unipotted  fame. 

How  modeft  and  beautiful  are  his  words  in  that 
precious  legacy  which  he  left  us  at  his  refignation  i 

I  hough  m  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  adminiftra- 
tion,  I  am  unconfcious  of  intentional  error  ;  I  am  nev- 
erthelefs  too  fenfible  of  my  defeds,  not  to  think  it  prob- 
aole  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors.  What¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  befeech  the  Almighty 
to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend. 

I  lhall  aifo  cai  ry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country 
will  never  ceafe  to  view  them  with  indulgence  ;  and 
that  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
fervice,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent 
abilities  will  be  configned  to  oblivion,  as  myfelf  muff 
foon  be  to  the  manfions  of  reft.”  Who,  on  hearing 
thefe  words,  is  not  tempted  to  exclaim,  Washington^ 
live  forever  !  His  fame,  indeed,  is  immortal.  Pofter- 
ity  will  fee  with  rapture,  fculptured  on  his  tomb,  wif- 
dom,  liberty,  and  juftice. 

_  Another  time  he  retires  with  the  benediction  of 
millions.  Eight  years  he  wielded  the  fword,  eio-ht 
years  he  held  the  reins  of  government.  The  ftormy 
lea  was  paffed,  and  he  refigns  the  helm  to  other  hands. 

If  defire  always  prompted,  increafing  age  feemed  to 
render  it  neceffary  that  he  fhould  feek  repofe.  Or, 
was  it  that  he  might  enforce,  by  his  example,  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  duties  of  a  private  life  ?  That  he  might  teach 
us  induftry,  temperance,  charity,  and  economy  ?  To 
be  affectionate  hufbands  and  tender  mailers  ?  That  on 
the  faithful  performance  each  one  of  his  feveral  re¬ 
lations,  depends  perfonal  and  public  happinefs  ?  Whom 
do  we  fee  in  yonder  fields,  near  the  waters  of  the  Po- 
towmac,  furrounded  by  a  group  of  labourers  ?  It  is  the 
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late  illuftrious  Commander  of  the  armies,  and  the  late 
Chief  Magiftrate  of  the  United  States.  How  auguit 
rhe  fpe&acle  !  Citizens  of  America,  venerate  the  fickle 
and  the  plough,  for  they  have  been  dignlfted  no,  only 
by  the  heroes  and  patriarchs  of  old,  but  by  the  father 

of  your  country  1  , 

Though  naturally  referved,  yet  he  was  not  haughty. 
Though°thofe  who  approached  him  felt  his  fuperiority, 
yet  he  did  not  aifume.  He  blended  dignity  and  con- 
defcenfion.  The  greateft  and  the  fmalleft  objetts  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  a  due  attention.  He  never  betrayed 
any  fymptoms  of  vain  glory.  When  he  was  once  alli¬ 
ed,  whether  he  had  ever  faid,  as  was  reported,  tha 
he  knew  no  mufic  fo  pleafmg  as  the  whittling  of  bul¬ 
lets,”  he  anfwered,  “  If  I  faid  fo,  it  was  when  I  was 
youno-.”*  Learning  to  eftimate  jultly  all  human  glor) , 
and  matured  by  experience  ;  accuftomed  to  lofty  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  moving  always  in  the  important  fpheres 
of  life  •  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  that  he  derived  all  from 
God,  and  that  all  Ihould  be  devoted  to  his  fervice  ; 
his  deportment  was  noble,  equally  removed  from  the 
fupercilious  and  the  vain.  Some  men  have  been  great 
at  one  time,  and  defpicable  at  another  ;  feme  men  have 
performed  a  Angle  great  aftion,  and  never  rofe  to  the 
like  again  ;  but  to  him  great  actions  feemed  common. 
Some  men  have  appeared  great  at  the  head  of  armies, 
or  when  furrounded  by  the  trappings  of  power,  and 
little  when  ftripped  of  thefe,  and  alone  ;  fome  men 
have  withftood  the  ftorms  of  adverfity ,  and  been  melted 
by  the  funlhine  of  profperity  ;  fome  men  have  polfelfed 
fplendid  public  talents,  and  difgraced  thefe  by  fordid 
private  vices  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  when  and 
where  Washington  ffione  the  brighteft.  It  can  only 
be  faid,  that  he  was  uniformly  great. 

One  part  of  his  character  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
and  which  crowns  the  whole  ;  that  is  his  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath,  his  acknowledgment  of  a  Providence, 

*  Gordon’s  Hiftory. 
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In  all  his  pS^docMents^Voi^11?118  ^  .reKgi?0' 

deliverances  or  viCs  thS-?K  0—5  aher 
order  offered  •  arul  ;f  •  ’  ,,  ^ulg>™gs  were  by  his 
attended  divine  worfhip!  ^  Th  kllow!n  that  he  invariably 

°ecd“d  lot'Tta To0"’  “d  afcriM“S  a"  »  fc«“„e 

Parade  of  nXnrv  -f  cou.ntenance.  Neither  in  the 
iftration  -  neither  '  ^  !“  ln  -the  cares  of  civil  admin- 

the  intoxicatin^lW,  fte  depreffion>  nor  amidft 
fo  ‘  :XI  £“S  iweets  of  Power  and  adulation  ;  did  he 
or8et  to  pay  homage  to  “  the  MrvoT  ijTr,TJ  l  i  ? 

according  to  his  will  in  the  armvnf’h  H  ’  t  doeth 

•  A  ri  i’  •  “  °n  young  W4SFlMrTnxr  nn 

indelible  impreffion.  « WfaWSuT- 

2*1?  r  ?  ?  ”  h,\'vifdom’  let  .he  SX 
m  St  i&XX let  1101  ,he  tieh  man  glSvy 

jha.  he  undAandeih  and  kHoweXme,’  fhaT I  XX 

righteonS,  ^A****’  *"*«*  «• 

Hcai  the  teftimony  which  Washington  bore  for 

“  cKlth  hH-rrf?nati0n  °f  the  Chief  Magiffracy  • 

litic  il  nrofnP  dlfp°m°Ils  ancJ  hablts  which  lead  to  po- 

fupports1.?  -  ’  ^ hgI°n  morality  are  indifpenfable 
lupports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 

pa  notihn,  who  fhould  labour  to  fubvert  thefe  J reat 

pil  ars  of  human  happmefs,  thefe  firmed  props  of  the 

h  w hh°  lm6n  3nd  CItlZenS’  .  The  mere  P°hhcian  equl 

hern  P!°US  ^ ?USht  t0  rdIxd  and  to  cherifh 
tncm.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connexions 

He  devoted6  h^  .publi,c.felif 1 *•”  Incomparable  man ! 

ft;  t  TC’  hlS  talents’  and  his  lab°nrs  to  our 

to  n  IJf  t  hath  kft  Ws  advice’  and  Ws  example 
t0  us>  anc*  to  all  generations ! 


*  Jer*  «•  23>  24’ 
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There  was  in  him  that  affemblage  of  qualities  which 
conflitutes  real  greatnefs  ;  and  thefe  qualities  were  re¬ 
markably  adapted  to  the  confpicuous  part  which  he 
was  called  to  perform.  He  was  not  tinfel,  but  gold  ; 
not  a  pebble,  but  a  diamond  ;  not  a  meteor,  but  a  fun. 
Were  he  compared  with  the  fages  and  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  he  would  gain  by  the  comparifon  ;  or  rather, 
he  wouid  be  found  to  be  free  from  the  blemifhes,  and 
to  unite  the  excellencies  of  them  ail.  Like  Fabius  he 
was  prudent  ;  like  Hannibal  he  was  unappalled  by  dif¬ 
ficulties  ;  like  Cyrus  he  conciliated  affeCtion  ;  like  Ci- 
mon  he  was  frugal  ;  like  Scipio  he  was  chafte  ;  like 
Philopemen  he  was  humble  ;  and  like  Pompey  he  was 
luccelsful.  If  we  compare  him  with  characters  in  the 
facred  records,  he  combined  the  exploits  of  Mofes  and 
Jofhua,  not  only  by  conducting  us  fafely  acrofs  the 
Red  Sea  and  through  the  wildernefs,  but  by  bringing 
us  into  the  proinifed  land  ;  like  David  he  conquered  an 
infulting  Goliath,  and  rofe  to  the  higheft  honours  from 
a  humble  ftation  ;  like  Hezekiah  he  ruled ;  and  like 
Jofiah  at  his  death,  there  is  a  mourning  as  the  mourn¬ 
ing  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  *Megiddon.” 
Nor  is  the  mourning  confined  to  us,  but  extends  to 
all  the  wile  and  the  good  who  ever  heard  of  his  name. 
The  Generals  whom  he  oppofed  will  wrap  their  hilts 
in  black,  and  ftern  Cornwallis  drop  a  tear. 

He  was  honoured  even  in  death.  After  all  his  fa¬ 
tigues,  and  though  he  had  arrived  near  to  the  limit  fix¬ 
ed  for  human  life,*  yet  his  underftanding  was  not  im¬ 
paired,  nor  his  frame  wafted  by  any  lingering  difeafe. 
We  did  not  hear  of  his  ficknefs,  until  we  heard  that 
he  was  no  more.  His  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  armies  is  a  proof  that  cc  Save 
my  country,  Heaven,55  wras  his  laft.  What  would  have 
been  to  rnoft  men  the  meridian  of  glory,  was  the  fetting 
fun  of  Washington.  With  an  increafed  orb,  its 

*  He  was  born  Feb.  22,  1732  ;  accepted  the  command  of  the  American 
army,  June  16,  1775,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  died  Dec.  14,  1700, 
m  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  ' 
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parting  rays  paint  the  clouds  with  brighteft  colours, 
and  illumine  all  the  mountain  tops.  In  the  full  pof- 
e  lion  of  his  reafon,  and  without  fear  of  death,  which 
e  ac~  .  en  foced  in  the  field,  he  breathed  his  mighty 
t)  oul  into  the  hands  of  his  almighty  and  merciful 
Creator. 

Hark  ! — A  meffage  from  the  tomb  ! — 

Citizens  of  America, 

“You  are  affembled  to  exprefs  your  gratitude  for 
fervices  which  you  believe  to  have  been  rendered  by 
me,  and  to  teflify  your  forrow  for  my  death.  Next 
to  the.  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience,  it  was  ever  the 
fummit  of  my  wifhes  to  deferve  well  of  my  country. 
But,  let  your  gratitude  afcend  to  Him  who  fafhioned 
me  as  I  was,  who  kept  me  under  his  holy  proteftion, 
and  who  hath,  in  his  fovereign  will,  recalled  me  from 
the  earth.  My  career  was  much  longer  than  might 
have  been  expected.  It  was  anxious ;  it  was  labori¬ 
ous  ;  it  was  wearifome- — I  now  reft, 

“  Let  the  love  you  bore  me,  the  confidence  you  were 
pleafed  always  to  repofe  in  me,  and  the  regard  you 
now  profefs  for  my  memory,  be  fhown  in  following 
thofe  admonitions  which  I  have  given  you,  and  which 
I  endeavoured  to  enforce  by  my  own  example.  Banifh 
party  intereft  and  party  fpirit.  Suffer  no  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  to  affeft  your  councils.  Give  fupport  and  {la¬ 
bility  to  your  government.  Honour  and  reward  your 
public  officers.  Pay  the  ftri&eft  attention  to  the  in- 
junftions  of  religion  and  morality.  Then,  under  the 
propitious  fmiles  of  Heaven,  you  will  long  be  a  flour- 
iffiing  and  happy  people.” 

Thus,  methinks,  our  deceafed  father  addreffes  us 
this  dav. 

j 

In  the  eighteenth  century  have  fiouriflied  a  number 
of  the  moft  eminent  philofophers,  hiftorians,  orators,  • 
poets,  patriots,  and  ftatefmen  ;  the  clofe  of  it  has  been 
eventful  and  aftonifhing  beyond  all  precedent.  In  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Columbus  difcovered  this 
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new  world  ;  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  Washing¬ 
ton  arofe  to  give  Columbia  independence  and  rank 
among  the  nations.  To  the  luftre  of  fo  many  names, 
and  to  a  period  of  fuch  wonderful  events,  he  joins  his 
blaze.  Memorable  era  !  The  age  of  great  men,  the 
age  of  extraordinary  revolutions,  the  age  or  Wash- 

JNGTOIm  •  #  i'li 

He  outlived  many  of  his  compatriots.  .Warren  fell 
an  early  martyr.  Hardy  Putnam,  brave  Stirling,  ac¬ 
tive  Sullivan,  patriotic  M’Dougall,  incorruptible  Reed* ** 
Wayne,  chief  of  Stony-Point,  Thomas,  Najh,  Woofter, 
Spencer,  Thompfon,  Cadwallader,  Mifflin,  have  all  bow¬ 
ed  to  death.  Undaunted  Smallwood  and  Morgan,  But¬ 
ler,  furprifed  by  a  favage  foe,  and  brave  in  death; 
Steuben,  bred  in  European  camps,  (killed  in  military 
difcipline,  an  adopted  and  favourite  fon,  born  alike,  to 
form  the  battle’s  dread  array,  and  grace  the  feftive 
board  ;  De  Kalb,  Pulafki,  Scammel,  Armftrong,  Parfons, 
Gift,  Poor,  Maxwell,  Williams,  Glover,  Herkimer,  Stark, 

Varnum,  Woodford - “  How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 

and  the  weapons  of  war  perilhed  !”t - Montgomery’s 

career  was  (hort,  but  glorious.  On  Abram’s  Plains 

*  This  gentleman,  when  a  large  bribe  was  indire&ly  offered  him,  anfwered, 

**  I  am  not  worth  purchafing,  but  fuch  as  I  am  the  king  of  Great-Britain  is  not 
rich  enough  to  do  it.”  Ramfay  s  and  Gordon  s  Hiflories. 

f  This  enumeration  is  not  pretended  to  be  complete ;  and  it  was  impoffible 
to  give  every  one  his  due  praife.  Only  general  officers  are  mentioned,  of  whom 
nine  were  flain  in  the  field.  Thofe  who  contributed  to  the  revolution  by  their 
counfels  are  omitted  ;  of  whom  there  is  a  long  and  venerable  lift.  Praife  to 
living  chara&ers  is  purpofely  avoided.  Death  will  ftamp  their  value,  and  pof- 
terity  duly  eftimate  their  merits. 

In  this  lift,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  fay  to  thofe  who  knew  him,  that  Armftrong 
combined,  in  a  high  degree,  the  great  and  amiable  qualities.  His  age  and  other 
circumftances  prevented  his  taking  a  large  and  confpicuous  part  in  the  American 
war;  but  he  had  the  confidence  of  Washington  ;  and  like  him,  gave  proofs 
of  a  military  fpirit  at  an  early  period.  He  conduced  the  expedition  againft 
the  Kittaning,  an  Indian  town,  and  was  highly  honoured  by  the  proprietors  of 
Pennfylvania  for  his  gallant  behaviour.  On  this  occafion  he  and  Mercer  were 
both  wounded.  He  had  a  principal  ffiare  either  in  advifing  or  dire&ing  all  the 
fubfequent  expeditions.  He  commanded  the  Pennfylvania  militia  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown ;  and  it  is  a  fa&  not  generally  known,  that  the  fort  on  Sullivan’s 
Hland,  S.  C.  would  have  been  evacuated  as  indefenfible,  had  it  not  been  for  him 
and  the  brave  Col.  Moultrie.  His  chief  glory,  however,  was  that  he  “fought 
the  good  fight  of  faith,”  and  is  gone  with  the  famous  Col.  Gardiner,  whom  he 
greatly  refembled,  to  receive  an  immortal  crown. 
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he  found  with  Wolfe  a  deathlefs  fame.  Greene,  the 
g.eat  compeer  and  friend  of  Washington,  furvived 

hnhn  1  I10t  t0  enl°y  its  f™its  under  a  well, 

ba  ai.ced  government.  He  too  fought  the  lhade,  and 

cuhivated  ihe  arts  of  peace,  after  obtaining  a  fame  ev- 

-  aftmg  as  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  and  "pure  as  the 
-^utaw  ip  rings. 


“  In  ^ours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battle  fhown  : 

To  fouls  like  thefe,  in  mutual  friendfhip  join’d, 
Heav  n  dares  intruft  tfie  caufe  of  human  kind.’’  * 


Why  fliould  I  mention  others  ?  Or  why  have  I  men. 

tioned  thefe?  Our  griefs  are  all  abforbed  in  thee,  O 

•a  ashing  ton  —I  here  is  not  fuch  another  to  die- 

lew  fuch  have  ever  exified  in  any  age— The  world 
Seliened  when  he  died _ 


Death,  ere  thou  hail;  kill’d  another 
Wife>  ?-nd  great,  and  good  as  he, 
Time  ihall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.”f 


Ye  Cincinnati,  his  companions  in  arms,  and 
iDaiCis  in  ins  glory,  what  icenes  does  this  day  brino-  to 
}  onr  remembrance  !  In  imagination  you  buffer  ail' the 
t-uii;,,  and  fight  the  battles  over  again.  Before  vou 
moves  the  majeftic  and  graceful  man  ;  graceful  when 
he  heps,  more  graceiul  when  he  mounts  the  prancin^ 
need.  Serene  at  all  times,  moft  ferene  in  misfortunes 

i  f)  he  cares  of  America  appear  on  his 

brow,  and  he  wears  her  defence  by  his  fide.  Ah  1 
had  he  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  your  uleamy 
fvvords  would  have  been  drawn  for  his  refeue.  Or 
had  he  been  expofed  in  the  front  of  battle,  you  would’ 
have  fhielded  him  with  your  own  bodies ;  and  had  he 
fallen,  a  thoufand  victims  had  avenged  his  death. 
Againft  natural  death  you  could  interpofe  no  fhield  ! 
Seek  not  to  reflrain  your  tears,  his  foldierlike  now  to 
weep — True  courage  and  fenfibility  are  intimately  con- 
netted.  Y our  General,  your  Father,  and  your  Friend  is 
— no  more - The  laid  time  he  and  his  band  of  broth- 


Addifon’s  Campaign, 
f  An  epitaph  of  Ben  Johnfon’s  altered. 
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crs  were  all  together,  you  followed  him  with  penfive 
countenances  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon,  and  on  his  en¬ 
tering  the  barge  he  turned  towards  you,  and  by  waving 
his  hat,  bade  you  a  filent  adieu.  He  now  bids  you  an 
adieu — forever.  Imitate  him  in  his  love  of  country, 
in  all  his  private  and  public  virtues  ;  and  then  like 
him,  you  will  live  beloved,  and  die  lamented. 

Come,  ye  fair  daughters  of  America,  weep  for 
Washington.  He  faved  your  parents,  friends,  and 
lovers.  Come,  mingle  your  tears  with  the  adored 
partner  of  his  cares  and  joys  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Come  all,  and  take  a  laft  look.  Many  of  you  re¬ 
member  his  triumphant  entry  into  this  city  after  the 
evacuation,  and  what  pleafure  then  fwelled  your  bofoms. 
You  remember  his  fecond  entry,  when  he  accepted  the 
prefidency  of  the  United  States.  You  preffed  to  fee 
him.  Io  the  officer  of  the  guard  appointed  to  attend 
him  on  his  landing  he  faid,  “  My  guard  is  the  affedtion 
of  my  fellow-citizens.”  There,  indeed,  he  reigned 
without  control.  There,  indeed,  he  had  a  fecurity, 
and  a  teftimony  of  his  worth,  more  valuable  and' dura¬ 
ble  than  the  pomp  and  power  of  kings  can  afford. 
There  he  will  live  while  there  remains  one  of  the  pref- 
ent  generation ;  and  the  faithful  hiftorian  will  hand 
down  his  fame  to  the  lateft  ages.  The  name  of  Wash¬ 
ington  will  be  revered  while  the  American  empire 
endures  :  yea,  until  this  globe  itfelf  be  wrapt  in  the 
laft  fires,  and  the  angel  fhall  cc  fwear  by  Him  that  liveth 
forever  and  ever,  that  time  fhall  be  no  longer.” 
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2Ux  £>ratimt 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
Delivered  at  EXETER ,  February  22,  1  Soo» 


BT  JEREMIAH  SMITH. 


V V  E  are  affembled,  my  refpetted  fellow- 
citizens,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  higheft  author¬ 
ity  in  our  nation,  publickly  to  teftify  our  grief  for  the 
death  of  a  beloved  and  illuflrious  citizen.  Our  coun¬ 
try  this  day  prefents  to  the  world  a  fpeCtacle,  as  fub- 
lime  as  it  is  novel— A  republic,  inconfolable  for  the 
lofs  of  a  fingle  citizen ;  five  millions  of  people  at  the 
fame  moment  employed  in  a£ts  of  devotion  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  and  in  the  fame  unfeigned  expreffions  of 
forrow  for  this  afflictive  difpenfation  of  his  holy  prov¬ 
idence. 

It  is  not  indeed  without  example,  that  a  nation 
fhould  generally  adopt  the  fymbols  of  mourning  for 
the  death  of  a  leader,  a  prince,  or  a  benefaftor :  but 
where  fhall  we  look,  except  to  this  melancholy  occa- 
fion,  for  grief  fo  univerfal,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  of  a 
fingle  exception  ;  fo  fincere,  as  to  exclude  all  affecta¬ 
tion  of  forrow  ;  and  fo  poignant,  that  hearts  the  leaf! 
fulceptible  of  the  tender  emotions  feel  more,  than  it  is 
in  the  power  of  language  to  exprefs  !  Our  young  men 
have  loft  a  father  ;  the  more  aged,  a  brother  ;  religion, 
her  brighteft  ornament ;  our  country,  her  fhield,  her 
defence,  her  glory  in  war,  her  guide,  her  great  exam¬ 
ple  in  peace. 

This  anniverfary,  for  many  years  devoted  to  gladnefs 
and  rejoicing  ;  a  day,  when  every  heart  beat  high  with 
joy,  and  every  countenance  beamed  with  pleafure,  is 
now,  alas  !  a  day  of  darknefs  and  of  forrow.  It  hath 
pleafed  Him,  who  fitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  heavens, 
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to  take  to  himfelf  the  delight  of  all  eyes,  the  joy  and 

^  The^proclamaUo^alunder  which  we  are  coined, 
has  pointed  out  in  ^mS  t  p^dly  devoted  to 

l"e«  uS  ri'e  fern  .d  b»f,  fenel  of  m. 
f  a  fe’w  moments  quit  that  world,  from  which  m  a 
Z'Z  we  muft  part  forever.  Let  us  fpend  one  day 
at  the  tomb  of  the  illuftrious  Washington  ;  and, 
whi'e  employed  in  the  fad  office  of  paying  the  laft 
ilibie  ofUpea  and  affcffion  ,0  «r  fepa«d  tad 
mav  it  pleafe  the  Father  of  all  mercies  to  grant  that  his 
death,  as  well  as  the  virtuous  afts  of  his  glonous ;  life, 
mav  ferve  to  make  us  both  wifer  and  better .  _  in  tins 
wav  and  in  this  way  only,  Ihall  we  fmtably  improve 
this  Wetting  difpenfation  or  Providence,  and  aimver 
the  benevolent  views  of  thofe,  who  have ,  fummoned 

US  A6fuitable  eulogy  or  difcourfe  on  the  illuftrious 
dead,  while  it  attempts  to  give  expreffion  to  the  grief, 
vd’iah  oppreffes  the  heart  of  every  heater,  by  del  . 
a, inn  a  charter  worthy  our  higheft  adm.rat.on,  wdl 
tend  to  excite  in  us  the  livelieft  emotions  of  gratitude 
to  Heaven,  for  a  gift  fo  precious,  the  keeneft  anguiffi 
for  his  lofs  at  this  eventful  moment,  and  the  mo.  ar¬ 
dent  defires  to  imitate  his  excellent  virtues. 

But  who  can  paint  the  forrows  that  actuate  eveiy 
bofom  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  decline  a  talk,  to 
which  I  am  wholly  incompetent.  My  own  reelings  ted 
me  that  I  never  can  defcribe  yours.  Silence  is  the 
language  of  true  and  genuine  grief,  and  tears  are  el¬ 
oquent0  beyond  the  power  of  words.  Attempt  not  io 
reprefs  them,  when  it  is  manly  to  weep,  i  hey  are  a 
voluntary  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  memory  of  him, 
who  has  been  juftly  called  firft  in  war,  firft  in  peace, 
and  firft  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  It  aught  be¬ 
low  can  reach  him  in  the  realms  above  ;  if  aught  on 
earth  can  convey  pleafure  to  his  immortal  foul  5  it  is 
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tears  of  n  rrmfo-Ti  t  * 

his  grave.*  61  people,  voluntarily  fired  over 

ington  Tno  eafytaft^H  °f  T*-  beI°,ved  Wash' 
the  praifes  of  the  dead  li  ,i  C’  Wh°  !S  calIed  to  bpeak 
kind,  is  indulged  with’r  7  f ' ^  - licenfe  of  man, 

of°n1ag»S!  ••  t  Sr^uf  7SVh° 

logift  of  .L  SI  h,,S  f  nera%  “>pofed  on  the  eu- 
ce&y  „f  mS  ;  for  ,n,,h> th' 

greatly  exceeded  in  biCyX'origimT  tniSh  *" 

tafflfe-  ^ the  ^  -id 

o„,  ‘a11  rne  man  to  whom  it  is  nonhVd 

S‘ SS*  SSs™  SnoS to  r 

«£.  «&„si..  cued^f  isr 

■  ’  11  •  Wlil  hnd  himfe  f  opnreffed  hv  rm^,.  c,  ■  i 

as  to  preclude  exaggeration  a  ndf-  }  f°  nch> 

to  embarrafs  him  in6, he  feleffi™  nrT°“  •’  »  ""X 

the  treated  K  f  T*£  faitnfuI  P^ure  will  exhibit 
S?c,  “  AT,U, f  ?"cl  tire  molt  ftriking  refemblance. 
tr»  T  70m  the.  imputation  of  afcribing  to  the  illuf 
cane  th  enmmted  P^ifes,  how  can  I  hone  to  ef- 
tinV  iffCIllL;re  cr  ever7  °ne  of  my  hearers,  for  omit- 

trait'  wh'ch  u-ofi  VT“  d  cinea,e>  i°me  amiable 
wt  ch  wonhis  affections,  feme  favourite  excel- 

^e»  which  commanded  his  admiration  ? 

..(tJ  a!!  the  difficulties  incident  to  ray  fituation 

exo-cfteThe  **  l  d°9  ’“l  t0taI  want  of  ability  to 

cx  utc  he  part  your  kind  partiality  has  afligned  me 

don  "'if0  f11111  exercifes  of  the  day,  I  have  this  confola- 
1  ,  '  tiat  as  on  the  one  hand  no  exertion  of  talents 

'V’.ei  Kr<:a!,  coulef  exalt  a  character,  incapable  of 
receiving  any  addition  of  praife ;  fo  on  the  other,  the 


KTaveCf 7Pw7m7  \LTtk\ rhn  !fVing’i  S  the  tears  ffied  ovcr  f“» 

the  tears  of  half  '  °bb''d  ma,lklnd  t0  «ain  the  jwifc.  and 
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moll  imperfect  fketch,  and  the  mod  defective  execution 
of  my  defign,  can  in  no  wife  leflen  the  public  eftima- 
don  of  his  merits.  Thanks  be  to  God,  his  character 
is  confummated,  his  glory  is  depofited  where  neither 
misfortune  nor  malevolence  can  tarnifh  nor  deftroy  it. 

To  conftitute  a  great  and  perfect  character,  there 
mult  be  an  affemblage  of  the  great  and  ftiining  qualities , 
which  dazzle  by  their  fplendour  the  popular  eye,  blend¬ 
ed  in  exadt  proportion  with  the  fofter  and  more  gentle 
virtues,  beneficence,  humanity,  moderation,  piety  and 
charity.  Thefe  latter,  though  calculated  to  deal  the 
heart  and  win  the  affections,  as  they  lie  more  in  the 
lhade,  are  lefs  known  and  lefs  regarded.  It  is  rare  in¬ 
deed  to  find  the  fplendid,  the  amiable,  and  the  ufeful 
united  in  the  fame  perfon.  Our  Washington  fur- 
nifties  an  exception  to  the  genera!  rule  ;  and  it  will 
rorever  remain  a  queffion,  whether  he  was  moil  dif- 
tmguiftied  above  all  other  men  by  the  greatnefs  of  his 
talents,  or  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart ;  whether  his  no¬ 
ble,  his  ufeful,  or  his  amiable  virtues  predominated  ; 
and  which  of  thefe  have  been  moft  glorious  to  him- 
felf,  or  moft  ferviceable  to  his  country.  If  by  the  firft 
he  has  acquired  the  title  of  our  political  faviour,  by 
the  latter,  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  has  merited  to  be 

ftyled,  by  the  more  endearing  epithet,  the  father  of 
his  country. 

It  belongs  to  the  hiftorian  of  our  nation  to  write  the 
kfe  °f  him,  who  was  the  chief  inftrument  employed  by 
Heaven  in  achieving  our  independence.  His  name  and 
that  of  our  country  are  infeparable. 

A  faithful  narrative  of  what  he  did  and  what  he  buf¬ 
fered,  during  the  period  of  a  long,  a  bloody,  and  a  du¬ 
bious  conflitft,  which  terminated  fo  glorioufly,  will  fur- 

nifti  the  higheft  eulogium  on  his  wifdom,  his  virtue, 
and  his  talents.  3 

^  I  o  enter  upon  a  field  fo  extenfive,  neither  fuits  my 
Sender  abilities,  nor  comports  with  the  proper  duties 
of  the  day.  Let  us  be  contented  with  a  more  con¬ 
tracted  view  of  the  iiluftrious  fubjedt  of  our  grief  in  the 
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various  chara&ers  of  a  foldier,  a  ftatefman,  a  private 
citizen,  a  man  and  a  chriftian. 

yvrhen  in  the  courfe  of  human  events  the  time  had 
arrived,  that  the  political  bands,  which  connected  us 
with  another  nation,  were  to  be  diffolved  ;  when  our 
venerable  fathers  decreed  to  affume  an  equal  ftation 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  it  became  neceffary 
that  they  Ihould  defend  with  the  fword  thofe  rights, 
they  claimed  for  themfelves  and  their  pofterity. 

Among  the  bold  and  intrepid  afferters  of  our  liber¬ 
ties,  which  that  ever  memorable  period  of  our  hiftory 
produced,  the  illuflrious  Washington  wtis  found, 
i  hat  truly  dignified  and  manly  fpirit  of  freedom,  which 
has  fince  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  his  actions,  then  glowed 
in  his  breath 

In  the  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  as  a  foldier,  and  had  given  an  earneft  of  thofe 
military  talents,  which  have  fince  burft  upon  the  world 
with  fo  much  fplendour.  But  at  that  period  his  fame 
was  neither  fo  brilliant,  nor  fo  extenfive,  as  to  mark 
him  out  to  the  public  as  the  fitted  among  the  thoufands 
of  his  valiant  countrymen,  to  exercife  a  command  fo 
new,  fo  difficult,  and  fo  hazardous.  I  mention  this, 
not  with  any  defign  to  depreciate  his  early  fame,  but 
to  lead  us  to  afcribe  his  unanimous  election  to  the  fu- 
preme  command  of  our  armies,  to  the  invifible  agency 
of  that  Almighty  Being,  to  whom  we  arc  alike  indebted 
for  our  exigence  as  an  independent  nation,  and  for  the 
means  by  which  it  was  accomplifhed. 

It  muff  give  us  pleafure,  and  I  am  fure  it  will  afford 
us  inftruCtion,  to  recur  to  this  memorable  period  of  our 
annals  and  of  his  glory. 

Who  is  not  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  modeft 
diffidence,  with  which  he  accepted  the  command  of 
our  armies  ?  The  truly  great  are  truly  humble.  His 
able  difcharge  of  the  important  trufl  no  lefs  clearly 
proves  the  former,  than  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
evinces  the  latter. 
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1  have  faid,  that  this  firft  diftinguifhed  teftimony  of 
public  approbation,  as  it  refpefted  him,  was  both  haz¬ 
ardous  and  difficult.  His  life,  his  fortune,  and,  what 
was  dearer  than  both,  his  untarniflied  honour,  were 

flaked  on  the  event.  .  A 

Even  at  this  fhort  diflance  of  time,  it  is  not  ealy  juit- 
ly  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encountei. 
Our  country  prefentecl  to  the  world  the  novel,  fpecia- 
cle  of  thirteen  independent  Colonies,  different  in  then 
habits,  manners,  and  in  their  interefts  ;  connected  on¬ 
ly  by  a  fenfe  of  common  danger  ;  without  alliances, 
without  funds,  without  a  government  ;  oppoied  in  aims 
by  a  nation  as  brave  as  fhe  was  powerful ;  a  nation, 
fiufhed  with  conqueft,  and  obftinately  determined  on 
our  fubjugation.  To  engage  in  a  conteft  fo  arduous, 
and  to  every  human  eye  fo  unequal,  required  the  zeai 
of  a  martyr  ;  to  conduit  it,  wifdom  and  firmnefs  ap¬ 
parently  more  than  human  ;  to  bring  it  to  a  happy 
and  fuccefsful  concluhon,  we  are  conftrained  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  it  required  the  powerful  agency  of 
Providence,  co-operating  with  the  fublimeft  exertions 
of  human  virtue. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  gloomy  afpecl  of  our  affairs 
at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  when  our  army  was  fuc- 
ceffively  driven  from  all  their  ftrong  holds  by  our  tri¬ 
umphant  and  exulting  foe  ?  At  this  period,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  our  excellent  Prefident,  we  behold  our 
magnanimous  Chief  in  adverfity  ;  in  the  deepeft  dif¬ 
ir  els,  and  mo  ft  trying  perplexities.  The  gods  witnefs 
with  pleafure  a  brave  man  flruggling  with  the  ftorms 
of  fate.  To  us,  fhort-fighted  mortals,  it  would  feem 
that  they  fometimes  delight  in  railing  the  tempeft,  and 
thickening  the  cloud,  that  their  favourites  may  emerge 
to  more  refplendent  glory. 

The  joy,  univerfally  diffufed  by  the  brilliant  fucceffes 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  at  the  clofe  of  this  memora¬ 
ble  year,  was  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  gloomy  con¬ 
trail,  which  the  preceding  fummer  afforded.  From 
this  day  our  profpeits  brightened,  but  they  were  not 
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sl'.vays  bright.  Our  beloved  Chief  parted  through  a 
nouland  fcenes  of  dillrefs  and  danger,  with  a  fpirit 
h-  okuibyadverfity—a  fpmt,  which  not  only  enabled 

[  m  fuftaui  the  w«ght  of  cares  which  devolved  on 
min,  but  ferved  to  revive  and  animate  his  fainting- 
tioops.  At  the  outfet  in  his  military  career,  he  had 
to  contend  with  difficulties  of  an  unufual  nature.  All 
ms  ioldiers,  and  with  few  exceptions,  his  fubordinate 
officers,  were  wholly  undifciplined.  They  were  brave 
and  each  poflefled  a  portion  of  the  fame  ardour  for  lib¬ 
el  ty,  which  animated  their  illuflrious  leader  :  but  they 
were  impatient  of  control,  becaufe  unaccuftomed  to 
the  reltramts  of  military  life.  But  he  was  born  to  fur- 
mount  difficulties  never  furmounted  before. 

tbs  perfonal  merit,  and  the  confidence  infpired  by 
A  virtues,  enabled  him  to  conquer  his  own  troops, 
tnat  with  them  he  might  conquer  the  enemy.  His 
own  conduct  gave  a  fanCtion  to  the  rules  he  prefcribed 
tor  others.  He  praftifed  himfelf  the  difficult  leffons 
he  taught,  and  every  foldier  dreaded  a  Chief,  who  had 
learned  to  obey,  and  therefore  was  worthy  to  command. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  our  wonder  fo  much  as 
oui  admiration  or  his  virtues,  that  our  citizens  were  fo 
loon  converted  into  foldiers,  when  to  acquire  the  ap¬ 
probation  and  efteem  of  their  beloved  General  was 
the.motive,  and  the  pofleffion  of  that  efteem  the  never- 

falling  reward,  of  military  merit,  though  found  in  the 
loweft  grade. 

The  brilliant  victories  and  fuccefles,  which  attended 
the  American  arms,  from  the  period  of  which  we  have 
been  fpeaking,  to  the  final  triumph  at  York  Town,  muff 
be  aferibed,  under  Heaven,  to  the  able  defigns  of  our 
illuflrious  Chief,  formed  in  a  maflerly  manner,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  Ikill  and  pru¬ 
dence,  no  lefs  than  to  the  bravery  and  fpirit  of  his 
troops. 

I  muff  not  omit  to  mention,  while  confidering  the  mil¬ 
itary  character  of  the  illuflrious  dead,  his  uniform  atten¬ 
tion,  in  all  difaflers  and  changes,  to  the  rights  of  the  civil 
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power  ;  his  invariable  refpect  to  the  perfons  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  citizens  ;  and,  what  muff  have  afforded 
him,  at  the  clofe  of  life,  more  folid  joy  than  battles 
won  and  enemies  vanquilhed,  his  clemency  to  the 
guilty,  and  his  mild  and  temperate  juftice  to  all.  If 
other  Generals  can  boaft,  that  they  have  flain  their 
thoufands,  Washington  may  truly  add,  I  have  pre¬ 
ferred  my  ten  thoufands.  In  a  word,  his  enemies,  if 
-ie  had  any,  could  not  hefitate  to  allow  him  the  talents 
o  the  molt  confummate  General ;  and  his  country 
never  can  forget,  that  he  conducted  the  great  military 
conteft  with  wifdom,  fortitude,  and  fuccefs  ;  and  en¬ 
abled  his  fellow-citizens  to  difplay  their  martial  genius, 
and  tranfmit  their  fame  to  pofierity, 

lft-a  purfuit  of  feven  long  years,  the  object  of  our 
molt  juft  and  arduous  ftruggle,  by  the  bleffing  of  Ileav- 
on,  was  accomphfhed,  and  our  enemies  compelled  to 

a  anc  on  thcii  fchemes  and  acknowledge  our  inde¬ 
pendence.  °  ‘  " 


Let  all  due  praifes  be  given  to  the  valiant  foldiers, 
who  fought  our  battles  ;  to  the  brave  and  intrepid  of. 
icers,  w  10  led  them  on  to  victory  and  glorv.  Let  the 

j  °  tile  Warren,  Mercer,  and  Montgomery 

be  had  in  everlafting  remembrance  :  let  us  never  for. 
ge  he  deot  of  gratitude  we  owe  a  Greene,  a  Sullivan, 
cammel,  and  a  .ong  lift  of  heroes,  whofe  names  and 
achievements  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  confpicuous 
p  ace  m  the  annals  of  our  revolution.  ‘  Sufficient  praife 
ftill  lemains  for  him,  whofe  mighty  foul  planned,  di¬ 
rected,  and  animated  the  whole. 

ed  rw3  T  indePendflcc  was  eftabliffied,  our  belov- 
fnflfr  ’ahaV1ug/au°ht  a  leffon  ufeful  to  thofe  who 

atfenH  ?  ^  ?7vate  llfe>  covered  with  glory,  and 

attended  with  the  bleffings  of  his  grateful  count™. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  nature,  as  if  nai  f 

hernf°vou°  v  he[  ^oiceft  g^s,  has  rarely  bellowed  on 
,  tav°to'ite  children,  talents  to  excel,  in  the  van'-,,, 
and  multiplied  purfuits  of  human  life.  °US 
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The  race  of  heroes  has  generally  proved  as  deft  rue* 
tive  in  peace,  as  they  have  been  terrible  in  war,  while 
the  ableft  ftatefmen  have  been  found,  on  experiment, 
incapable  of  acquiring  any  degree  of  military  fame,  it 
was  this  fentiment,  founded  as  it  would  feem  in  nalme, 
and  juftified  by  experience,  which  led  the  fond  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Washington  to  fear,  that  he  might  lofe  at 
the  helm  of  hate  fome  portion  of  that  glory,  which  he 
had  won  at  the  head  of  our  armies.  To  have  exprefkd 
a  belief,  at  this  interefting  period  of  his  life,  that  his 
glory  was  capable  of  any  addition,  would  have  been 
condemned  as  implying  deficiency  in  a  character  deem¬ 
ed  complete.  To  have  indulged  even  the  hope  or  an 
increale  of  honours  would  have  been  viewed  in  no  oth¬ 
er  light,  than  as  one  of  thofe  flattering  delufions,  which 
our  wifhes  fometimes  contrive  to  impofe  on  our  judg¬ 
ment.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  that  to  our  time  mid  to 
our  country  has  been  referved  the  Angular  felicity,  or 
prefen ting  to  the  world  a  character,  as  conipicuoufly 
unrivalled  for  the  virtues  of  civil  adminift ration*  as  it 
had  been  rendered  illuftrious  for  military  acnie\ements. 

The  merit  of  his  fervices,  during  the  eight  years  he 
prefided  in  our  public  councils,  can  only  be  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  a  view  of  the  magnitude  and^  difficulty  of  the 
truft  he  was  called  to  execute,  and  the  couife  oi  con¬ 
duct  he  purfued  during  his  civil  adminifiration.^ 

Entering  upon  a  frame  of  government,  excellent  in¬ 
deed  in  theory,  but  which  had  not  as  yet  received  the 
fanction  of  experience,  it  required  no  (mail  ihare  ot 
political  ability,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  civil  m- 
flitutions  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  beft  to  fecure  dome! tic 
tranquillity,  eftablifh  juftice,  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  and  thus,  in  the  way  of  gradual  progreffion,  to 
raife  our  country  to  that  rank  and  importance  among 
the  nations,  to  which  we  feem  deftined  by  the  God  oi 

nature . 

Without  derogating  from  thepraifes  due  to  the  able 
and  enlightened  ftatefmen,  who  filled  the  fubordmate 
departments  of  government,  we  can  never  forget  how 
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nluch  we  owe  to  his  prudence,  judgment,  and  unre¬ 
mitted  labours,  that,  while  other  nations  are  involved 
in  a  bloody  and  deftru&ive  war,  our  happy  country 
has  enjoyed  fo  much  internal  tranquillity  ;  that  (lie  has 
had  time  to  mature  her  recent  inftitutions  ;  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  portion  of  ftrength,  which,  with  the  bleffing 
of  Heaven,  will  enable  her  to  fupport  her  independence, 
and  maintain  her  juft  rights  againft  all  her  enemies. 

In  the  management  of  our  external  concerns  as  a 
nation,  the  wifdom  of  our  great  Chief  Magiftrate  was 
eminently  difplayed.  Connected  as  we  are  with  the 
old  world,  it  was  juftly  to  be  apprehended,  that  the 
war  in  Europe  would  endanger  our  peace.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  character  of  our  beloved  Washington 
more  ftrongly  marked,  than  his  deteftation  of  war,  and 
his  love  of  peace.  War  he  confidered  as  the  difgrace 
and  calamity  of  htiman  nature.  As  a  man  and  as  a  pa¬ 
triot  he  loved  peace  ;  but  it  was  that  peace,  which  is 
confiftent  with  the  public  good,  the  public  engage¬ 
ments,  and  the  public  honour.  This  peace  he  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  moft  ardent  zeal  He  invited  the  friend- 
fhip  of  all  nations,  and  fought  to  preferve  it,  by  per¬ 
forming  all  our  engagements  to  them  with  the  moft 
pure  and  abfolute  faith,  That  a  policy  fo  magnani¬ 
mous,  and  fo  honourable  for  our  country,  has  not 
been  produ&ive  of  all  the  good,  that  was  rationally  to 
have  been  expe&ed  from  it ;  that  it  has  not  entirely 
exempted  us  from  the  calamity  of  a&ual  war,  is  not  to 
be  afcribed  to  any  defeft  of  wifdom  in  him  who  adopt¬ 
ed  it ;  but  to  the  unparalleled  corruption,  bafenefs, 
and  profligacy  of  thofe  men,  whom  a  juft  God,  to 
fcourge  a  ftnful  world,  (and  our  imagination  can  fcarce- 
ly  conceive  of  a  more  dreadful  plague)  has  permitted 
to  ufutp  dominion  over  the  faireft  and  moft  civilized 
portion  of  the  globe. 

Let  us  carry  our  imaginations  back  to  that  period 
of  our  hiftory,  when  every  artifice  was  pra&ifed  to 

draw  our  government  from  the  neutral  pofition  Hie 
had  taken. 
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Our  magnanimous  Chief  was  neither  to  be  diverted 
by  flattery,  nor  deterred  by  menaces,  from  the  pacific 
fyftem  he  had  adopted  :  a  fyftem  fo  congenial  to  his 
feelings  and  our  interefts.  Defpairing  at  length  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  intimidate  or  corrupt  the  government,  it 
only  remained  to  corrupt  the  people.  In  all  govern¬ 
ments,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  popular  kind,- 
there  are  men  to  be 'found,  ready  to  facrifice  on  the 
altar  of  private  ambition  the  deareft  interefts  of  their 
country.* 

In  this  age  of  revolution,  language  itfelf  has  been 
revolutionized,  and  wicked  and  unprincipled  men,  pro- 
fefiing  a  more  enlarged  patriotifm,  have  laboured  to 
fubvert  our  excellent  Conftitution,  and  to  undermine 
the  pillars,  which  fupport  our  independence  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  For  this  purpofe,  every  a £k  of  our  public  func-1 
tionaries  has  been  mifreprefented  ;  fufpicions  and  jeal- 
oufies  difteminated,  and  the  groffeft  calumnies  induf- 
trioufly  circulated.  In  this  way  it  was  eafily  feen,  that 
the  power  of  our  government,  which  has  for  its  bails 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  thofe  who  adminifter  it, 
would  foon  be  deftroyed  ;  and  we,  like  Geneva,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Switzerland,,  become  the  humble  fateliite  of 
a  foreign  nation.  The  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  our  gov¬ 
ernment  now  affumed  a  formidable  ihape  and  fize. 
The  vicious,  the  turbulent,  and  the  diforderly  are 
naturally  hoftile  to  the  beft  and  mildeft  government. 
The  ignorant  were  deluded  ;  the  timid  and  wavering 
had  already  enlifted  under  the  banners  of  rebellion  ; 
our  enemies  faw  the  fuccefs  of  their  fchemes  juft  about 
to  be  realized  ^  the  eyes  of  the  real  lovers  of  our  coun¬ 
try  were  turned  on  Washington.  He  ftood  collected 
in  himfelf,  like  a  rock  in  a  tempeftuous  fea,  unmoved 
by  the  ftorms  of  popular  fury,  that  beat  upon  him. 
His  judgment  difcerned  the  path  of  duty,  and  he  pm- 
fued  it.°  His  enemies  (for  the  enemies  of  his  country 
were  his)  were  confounded  by  his  firm  and  inanl^  con- 

*  A  fa&ion  will  at  any  time  give  up  their  country  to  a  foreign  power,  rather 
jftun  to  the  dominion  of  an  oppofite  fadtion. 
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duft.  The  deluded  were  enlightened  by  his  wifdom, 
and  with  the  Heady  friends  of  order  and  of  peace  again 
rallied  round  the  ftandard  of  the  laws,  and  we  were 

faved.  .  ,  .  ‘P 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  admimitration,  our 

beloved  Chief  Magiftrate  maintained  the  fame  uniform 
character  for  moderation,  wifdom,  and  firmnefs.  His 
active  genius  was  equally  fuited  to  the  moft  eniaiged 
views,  and  the  minuted  details  of  civil  policy.  By  a 
folicitous  examination  of  objections,  and  a  judicious 
comparifon  of  oppofite  arguments,  he  attained  a  firm 
and  unfhaken  conviction  on  the  many  and  various 
queltions  fubmitted  to  his  decifion  :  but.  his  firmnefs 
was  without  afperity,  and  though  inflexible,  he  was 
candid.  He  was  a  practical  politician,  and  always  con- 
fidered  experience,  which  is  every  day  fhowing  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  moft  plaufible  theories,  as  the  fureft  ftand¬ 
ard,  and  the  belt  teft  of  political  truth. 

Having  fpent  forty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country,  he  retired  a  fecond  time  from  the 
great  theatre  of  aCtion,  and  thus  completed  the  luftre 
of  a  character,  before  unrivalled  by  the  coincidence  of 
virtue,  talents,  fuccefs,  and  public  eftimation  ;  and  af¬ 
forded  an  example  of  moderation  and  magnanimity,  no 
lefs  rare  than  inftruCtive  to  mankind. 

Let  us  now  follow  our  illuftrious  friend  into  the 
fhade  of  private  life.  Of  the  generality  of  princes  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  if  dripped  of  their  purple,  and 
caft  naked  into  the  world,  they  would  fink  to  the  low- 
eft  rank  of  fociety,  without  a  hope  of  emerging  from 
obfcurity.  It  is  perhaps  no  lefs  true,  that  thofe  men, 
who  have  been  diftinguifhed,  and  juftly  diftinguifhed, 
in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  are  often  found  ex¬ 
tremely  deficient  in  thofe  talents  and  acquirements, 
which  are  ufeful  and  ornamental  in  private  life.  And 
how  often  has  it  happened,  that  fplendid  talents,  though 
accompanied  with  great  virtues,  have  been  difgraced 
by  private  vices.  The  character  of  Washington  was 
uniform  throughout.  His  merits  were  in  a  great 
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meafure  independent  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  His 

K  (dde?  luftre,  ar;d  d;Snit7  to  his  public 
amtter.  It  his  deftiny  had  neither  led  him  to  the 

r  C  5  i101  ^le  cabinet,  he  would  have  maintained  the 
lame  iupenority  in  private,  as  he  did  in  public  life. 

tie  inherited  from  nature  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  mind, 
which  was  cultivated  by  ftudy,  and  more  by  meditation 
anu  reflection.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive, 
and  his  judgment  keen  and  penetrating. 

f  a  Pro°i  °f  his  title  to  no  fmall  fhare  of  literary 
lame,  we  need  only  refer  to  his  writings,  official  and 
P1 1  ^  ncn  are  now  before  the  public  :  they  will 

be  read  with  pleafure,  as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  ffiall  remain,  as  compofitions,  no  lefs 
cti  unguifhed  for  correctnefs,  dignity,  and  elevation  of 

thought,  txian  for  beauty,  harmony,  and  elegance  of 
expreflion.  ° 


r  hh  virtues  it  may  be  faid,  that  they  were  the 
.luits  ot  much  cultivation  bellowed  on  a  good  foil.* 
He  very  early  acquired  the  power  of  fubmitting  his 
pamons  to  his  reafon.  He  practifed  without  effort, 
and  almoft  without  merit,  the  habitual  qualities  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  iobriety.  He  was  eminently  dillinguilhed 
tor  prudence,-  moderation,  and  equanimity  of  foul. 
He  deferved  the  Angular  commendation,  that  inftead 
of  being  corrupted  by  fucceis,  his  virtues  always  ex¬ 
panded  with  his  fortune  ;  the  feafon  of  his  proiperity 
was  that  of  his  moderation. 


Perhaps  no  man  ever  lhared  more  largely  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  elteerh,  pr  received  more  flattering  marks  of  diltinc- 
tion  ;  but  was  tnere  ever  one,  who  deferved  them  bet¬ 
ter,  or  appreciated  them  more  jullly  ?  His  popularity 
was  earned  by  virtuous  deeds,  and  it  was  fpent  in  the 
lervice  of  virtue. 

*  ’  •  r 

In  dilpatch  of  bufinefs,  his  diligence  was  indefatiga¬ 
ble.  He  was  remarkable  for  obferving  the  mod  perfeft 
order,  without  too  rigid  adherence  to  method,  in  all 


*  This  was  remarked  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  between  whom  and 
^  s  o  N  thei  e  was  a  ftriking  refemblance. 
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bis  concerns,  public  and  private.  This  nice  arrange* 
ment  of  labour,  and  exact  diftribution  of  time,  enabled 
him  to  tranfad  an  uncommon  portion  of  bufmefs,  and 
(till  left  him  leifure  to  enjoy  the  innocent  pleafures  of 
life.  With  him,  every  hour  had  its  duty,  and  every 
duty  its  hour.  How  delightful,  that  he  could  fay  at 
the  clofe  of  his  life,  I  have  left  nothing  undone . 

His  eafy  fortune,  increafed  by  his  induftry  and  ac- 
tive  labours,  afforded  him  the  means,  which  he  never 
failed  to  improve,  of  difplaying  his  beneficence  and 
generofxty  to  thofe,  who  had  any  claims  on  his  bounty, 
or  who  came  within  the  enlarged  circle  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

To  ad  altogether  from  pure  benevolence,  or  regard 
to  the  good  of  others,  feems  hardly  compatible  with 
human  nature.  The  tenor  of  his  whole  life  evinced, 
that  neither  vanity  nor  intereft  impelled  him  to  adioru 
Vanity  it  could  not  be  ;  for  who  fo  modeft  and  unaf- 
fuming  ?  It  could  not  be  intereft  ;  for  though  he  de¬ 
clined  no  labour,  he  refufed  all  pecuniary  compenfatiom 
It  ambition  fired  his  foul,  it  was  a  glorious  ambition, 
for  it  faved  his  country. 

The  perfon  as  well  as  the  mind  of  our  departed  Chief 
was  enriched  by  nature  with  her  choiceft  endowments. 
His  ftature  was  lofty,  his  countenance  dignified,  his  de¬ 
portment  graceful,  and  his  manners  liberal,  courteous 
and  refined. 

The  moft  lingular  trait  in  the  charader  and  fortunes 
of  this  great  man  remains  to  be  mentioned  ;  he  was 
neither  capable  of  envy  himfelf,  nor  the  objed  of  that 
paffion  in  others.  Can  there  be  higher  evidence  of  his 
iuperior  excellence  ?  His  charader  was  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  public  property  ;  every  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  had  an  intereft  in  preferving  it  inviolate. 

Popular  applaufe,  of  all  the  gifts  in  the  power  of  for¬ 
tune  to  beftow,  the  moft  fickle  and  precarious,  to  him 
was  conftant,  fteady,  and  uniform  as  his  virtues. 

Of  his  patriotifm  I  need  not  fpeak.  All  virtues  have 
their  extremes.  There  is  a  patriotifm  too  narrow  ;  and 
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the  pliilofophy  of  the  prefent  day  teaches  one  much  too 
broad  ;  it  embraces  all  nations.  There  is  alfo  a  love 
of  liberty,  which  is  diforderly  and  tumultuous.  It 
is  futficient  to  fay,  that  the  patriotifm  of  our  Wash¬ 
ington  was  an  ardent  love  of  his  own  country  ;  and 
the  liberty  he  adored  was  that  of  which  government  is 
the  guardian. 

I  have  referred  for  the  laft  to  fpeak  of  the  religious 
character  of  the  deceafed  ;  becaufe,  like  the  key-ftone, 
which  completes  the  arch,  it  is  this  which  completes 
the  luftre  of  his  unrivalled  name. 

We  have  feen  that  his  private  life  was  marked,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  with  the  practice  of  the  moral  virtues. 
The  maxims  he  prefcribed  for  himfelf,  as  the  bafis  of 
his  political  conduft,  will  bear  the  ftridfeft  fcrutiny, 
when  brought  to  the  teft  of  reafon  and  morality. 

He  taught  (and  his  own  practice  correfponded  with 
his  doftrine)  that  the  foundation  of  national  policy  can 
be  laid  only  in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of  pri¬ 
vate  morality  :  that  there  exifls  in  the  economy  of  na? 
ture  an  indiffoluble  union  between  duty  and  advantage, 
between  genuine  maxims  of  an  honeft  and  magnani¬ 
mous  policy,  and  the  folid  rewards  of  public  profperity 
and  felicity  :  that  the  propitious  fmiles  of  Heaven  can 
never  be  expected  on  a  nation,  that  difregards  the  eter¬ 
nal  laws  of  order  and  right,  which  Heaven  itfelf  has 
ordained. 

In  our  country,  there  are  few,  who  will  hefitate  to 
acknowledge  the  obligations  we  are  under,  to  make  the 
concerns  of  another  world  the  governing  principle  of 
our  lives  in  this  ;  and  that  Chriltianity  is  the  higheft 
ornament  of  human  nature.  Washington  pra&ifed 
upon  this  belief.  He  publickly  profelled  the  religion 
in  which  he  was  educated  ;  and  his  life  affords  the  belt 
evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  principles,  and  the  fincer- 
ity  of  his  faith. 

He  had  all  the  genuine  mildnefs  of  Chriftianity  with 
all  its  force.  He  was  neither  oflentatious,  nor  afhamed 
of  his  Chriftian  profeffion.  He  purfued  in  this,  as  ill 
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every  thing  elfe,  the  happy  mean  between  the  extremes 
of  levity  and  gloominefs,  indifference  and  auftenty. 
His  religion  became  him.  He  brought  it  with  him  in¬ 
to  office,  and  he  did  not  lofe  it  there.  His  firft  and 
his  laft  official  afts  (as  did  all  the  intermediate  ones) 
contained  an  explicit  acknowledgment  01  the  over¬ 
ruling  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  the  molt 
fervent  Application  for  his  benediaion  on  our  gov¬ 


ernment  and  nation.  .  . 

Without  being  charged  with  exaggeration,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  fay,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
life  while  it  would  confer  on  him  the  higheft  title  to 
praife,  would  be  produTive  of  the  molt  folid  advantage 

to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  .  . 

I  have  omitted  to  fpeak  of  the  magnanimity  of 
Washington,  in  accepting  the  command  of  our  ar¬ 
mies  in  a  fubordinate  lfation,  when  in  his  judgment  the 
public  good  again  required  the  facrifke  of  his  private 
feelings  becaufe  I  cannot  find  words  fufficiently  ex- 
preffive  of  the  admiration,  with  which  his  favoured 
country  could  not  but  view  this  laft  tranfcendent  piooi. 
of  his  ardent  love  and  inviolable  regaid. 

There  is,  by  the  irrevocable  decree  of  Heaven,  a  pe¬ 
riod  fixed  to  human  greatnefs  and  human  glory.  The 
time  had  now  arrived,  that  Washington  muft  uie. 
He  could  not  m  the  day  of  death  dngrace  a  chui  after, 
fupported  by  virtue  and  fortitude.  He,  who  had  hied 
without  guilt,  mult  die  without  remorfe.  But  1  reckon 
it  a  public  bleffing,  and  deferving  our  thanks  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  that  he  was  called  to  this  lafl  encountei , 
in  the  full  poffeffion  and  vigour  of  his  mental  powers. 
Highly  favoured  of  Heaven,  to  him  it  was  given,  to 
meet  the  laft  enemy  of  man  with  the  fame  firmnefs, 
the  fame  fortitude,  and  the  fame  reliance  on  heavenly 
aid,  with  which,  during  his  life,  he  met  the  foes  of  his 
country.  And  who  can  doubt  of  his  fuccefs  in  this  laft 
engagement  ?  At  this  awful  moment  he  had  the  Angu¬ 
lar  felicity,  refulting  from  a  review  of  his  well-fpent 
life,  that  not  a  word  had  efcaped  his  tongue,  which  a 
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flnm  p* ^  might,  .not  utter  >  no£  2  fentence  dropped 

lot  an  al"’  ^  d^S  he  could  wifh  to  blot! 

demn  nn  performed>  which  prudence  could  cor. 
demn,  nor  one  Omitted,  which  duty  had  enjoined. 

the  imSV^i  06  b.01.U-d  to  acknowledge  and  adore 
the  mvifible  hand,  which  condudfs  the  affairs  of  men 

the ,PeoP!e  of  thefe  States,  for  railing  up  this 

f-rr  ,  ?dtr’  Y1'0  m  war  and  m  peace  merited  and  pof. 
mdcd  the  uninterrupted  confidence  of  the  army  and 

me  citizens ;  and  while  the  lives  of  other  illuftrious 
men  jave  been  glorious  for  themfelves,  that  it  pleafed 
eaJ  en  to  make  Ins  glorious  for  his  country.  'While 
our  hearts  are  torn  with  anguifh  at  the  affli&ive  difpen- 
iation  of  a  *,oly  Providence,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  this 

m  Srr  °  emnitle'S  Iet  us  never  forget,  that  his  valu¬ 
able  life  was  preferved,  till  a  citizen  was  found  worthy 

o  emceed  him.-  And  what  higher  praife  can  be  given 
to  the  enlightened  patriot,  who  fills  the  chair  of  ft ate  r 

'5e  .ASHINGT0N  Pe  was  eminently  inftrumental  in 
achieving  our  revolution.  Devoted  like  Washington 
to  the  fervice  of  that  country,  which  his  wifdom  has 
rendered  illuftrious,  like  him  may  he  be  honoured 
wfiik  living,  and  lamented  in  death  by  his  grateful  and 
affectionate  countrymen. 

the  happinefs  of  an  unembodied  fpirit  at  all  com 
lifts  m  the  poffeflion  of  felicitating  ideas  of  the  paft,  as 
doubtleis  it  does,  how  great  mult  be  the  happinefs  of 

wP°£e  death  we  this  day  mourn  ?  As  the  faviour 
of  his  country,  great  mull  be  his  crown  of  rejoicing. 
On  earth  he  fought  no  rewards,  no  ftatues,  no  triumphs. 

} he  attnbutcs  and  decorations  of  royalty  could  only 
».ave  ferved  to  cclipfe  the  majefty  of  thofe  virtues,  which 
maac  mm,  from  being  a  modeft  citizen,  a  more  re¬ 
splendent  luminary.  But  on  earth  he  was  not  without 
his  reward.  His  was  the  reward  of  fuccefs  attending 
a  is  patriotic  labours  j  his  the  honeff  pride  of  virtue, 
and  above  all,  the  exquifite  delight  of  beholding  the 
general  happinefs,  of  which  he  was  fo  eminently  the 
author.  In  this  affembly  there  cannot  be  found  one 
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, ,  ,  .  .  c  u;Q  virtues.  If  our  country  can  furnifh 

0^  tSl  it  too  much  to  fay,  that  he  is  no  Ids  cold 
m  the  deareft  interefts  of  humanity,  virtue  and  religion 
But  the  tokens  of  afteftion  for  his  pure  character,  .no 
.  roofs  of  gratitude  for  his  fervices,  and  of  reverence 
for  his  wiidom  and  pre-eminent  virtues  ex  1  J 

everv  defcription  of  perfons  on  this  melancholy  occa 
lion }  will  forever  Ihew  how  greatly  he  was  belove, 

eiteerfied  and  honoured  by  his  country  ;  ^  ”  je  - 

to  rdcue  our  nation  from  the  reproach  of  ingrain  aoe, 
whkh  has  been  caft  on  republics  He  « l  now  exalted 
above  all  earthly  praife  ;  we  {hall  fee  nib  face  no  m  . 
But  the  glory  of  his  virtue  will  reach  beyond  the  gra\  • 
When  our  Jfmg  empire  fliall  have  rifen  and  funk  again 
into  ruin,  it  will  live  and  continue  to  animate  remote!! 

agTo  us  it  only  remains,  that  we  improve  this  affli&mg 
difpenfation  of  Divine  Providence  in  a  hut  able  manner  , 
and  this  can  only  be  done  _  by  a  ftna  obter  vance 
bis  admonitions,  and  the  imitation  of  his  excelled 

"Tgehas  its  claims,  and  rank  is  not  without  its  pre- 
tenfions  to  advife  ;  but  the  counfels  or  our  depar ted 
friend  come  recommended  by  additional  claims  to  our 
regard  His  laft  addrefs  to  his  countrymen  is  the  re- 
fuft  of'  much  wifdom,  collected  from  experience  ;  it 

was  dictated  by  the  heart,  and  may  be  viewed  a,  e 

dying  words  of  a  father  to  his  chiluren.  Cm 
uLs  and  brotherly  affetlion  (..  IS  thus  he  .peak  to 
us)  that  the  facred  fire  of  liberty  may  be  pi  eferv  c  , ... 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  republican  model  of  govern¬ 
ment  exemplified,  as  that  which  fecures  to  the  people 
the  greateft  portion  of  liberty,  profpenty  and  happmefs. 
On  this  union,  be  allured,  depends  your  peace  abroad, 

vour  fafety  at  home.  ,  ,  , 

y  Moderate  the  fury  of  party  fpirit.  It  is  this  which 

difturbsyour  public  councils,  and  enfeebles  your  ad- 

miniftration.  Banilh  local  prejudices  as  well  as  party 
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tribute  toCthef  )SUbliC  Credit’  and  for  that  end  com 

public  burthens  reVenUeS’  ***  cheerfu%  bea^  the 

tivate^e-?0001/^111  and  J'uftice  to  a11  nations-  Cub 
world  th  ,  harm°ny  Wkh  alL  Prefent  to  the 

,  tbc  example,  as  magnanimous  as  it  is  rare  of  a 
People  always  guided  by  an  exalted  judice  and  benev- 

vorn-’mtr  Y°T  InVetfrate  hatred  for  fome  nadons,  and 
-u-e  ald  fdefl  *.tachment  f°r  °therS*  Thefe  Paffions 

It  would  i  f  A1Vv  t0  yOUr  peace  and  independence, 
it  wordd  be  credulity  to  expect,  and  degrading  to  ac- 

c  Pc>  favours  from  any  nation.  ^ 

tai1ffwnlhhf1nfldi°US  fl'iIeS  of  forei§n  influence  main- 

foe  of  remfhl  “  jealoufy-  h  is  the  deadly 

U0J, .  repubbcan  governments.  Guard  no  lefs  dren- 

homf  T  thS  ™P°fture3  of  pretended  patriots  at 
I  •  7  r.  an  agamd  the  mifchiefs  of  foreign  intritrue. 

It  K  eafy  for  the  word  men  to  adopt  the  Ian™  of 

C;  ™U0U5-  arkJ  f«r  y°«r  greateft  enemies  to  a&me 
.  appearance  of  the  mod  difmtereded  zeal  for  your 
mtereds,  and  the  molt  ardent  attachment  for  you: 
perfon?  ;  while  at  the  dime  time  they  are  but  the  tools 
oreign  intrigue,  and  feeking  their  own  perfonal  ao-- 
gt-andmemen,  a,  yottr  ettpenfe!  The  mean's  they  em- 
ploy  to  accompli! n  their  ends  will  ferve  to  point  out  to 
you  die  perfons  of  this  defcription.  Thefe  means  are 
no  other,  than  the  diilemmation  of  fufpicions,  jealoufies, 
and  calumnies  agarnft  the  bed  and  mod  virtuous  of 
youratizens  ;  and  that  becaufe  they  poffefs,  what  they 
lo  judly  deferve,  your  favour  and  confidence. 

>ut,  above  all,  cherilh  and  promote  the  intereds  of 
knowledge,  virtue  and  religion.  They  are  indifpenfable 
t  L‘c  iuPPort  of  any  free  government,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  thole  of  the  popular  kind.  Let  it  never  be 
orgotten,  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  freedom,  where 
there  is  no  morality,  and  no  found  morality,  where 
there  is  no  religion.  Morality  without  religion  will 
icon  lofe  its  obligation,  and  religion  without  morality 
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will  degenerate  into  fuperflition,  which  will  corrupt  in- 
{lead  of  ameliorating  the  mafs,  into  which  it  is  infufed. 
Let  no  man  have  your  confidence,  who  is  deftitute  of 
either.  Hefitate  not  a  moment  to  believe,  that  the 
man  who  labours  to  deftroy  thefe  two  great  pillars  of 
human  happinefs,  thefe  firmeft  props  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  citizens,  whatever  may  be  his  profeflions  of 
patriotifm,  is  neither  a  good  patriot  nor  a  good  man. 

If  thefe  folemn  and  momentous  truths  flood  in  any 
need  of  illuftration,  let  him  that  doubts  be  pleafed  to 
recoiled,  that  the  experiment  is  making,  I  may  fay  al¬ 
ready  made,  of  governing  a  nation  without  the  aid  of 
religion  and  without  morality.  Thofe,  who  are  pleafed 
with  the  refult  of  that  experiment,  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced.  To  all  others  a  volume  could  not  fo  ably 
prove  the  indifpenfable  necellity  of  religion  and  moral¬ 
ity,  to  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  a  nation. 

May  it  pleafe  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  and 
Sovereign  Arbiter  of  nations,  to  make  our  happy  coun¬ 
try  as  diflinguifhed  for  the  practice  of  piety  and  mo¬ 
rality,  as  for  the  love  of  liberty  and  facial  order ;  to 
fpread  his  holy  protection  over  thefe  United  States  ; 
to  turn  the  machinations  of  the  wicked  to  the  confirm¬ 
ing  of  our  union  and  independence  ;  to  enable  us  to 
triumph  over  external  fedition,  and  to  put  invafion  to 
flight ;  to  perpetuate  to  our  country  that  profperity, 
which  his  goodnefs  has  already  conferred,  and  to  verify 
the  anticipations,  that  this  government,  inflituted  under 
the  aufpices  of  Heaven,  {hall  long  continue  the  afylum 
pf  the  oppreffed,  and  a  fafeguard  to  human  rights. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OP 

GENERAL,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON*. 

Delivered  at  ALL  SAINT's  PARISH ,  (S.  C.)  on  the  2?d  of 

February ,  l800. 


J5T  DOCTOR  JOSEPH  BLYTH * 


FELLOW-CITIZENS, 

SlXTY-EIGHT  years  are  this  day  com¬ 
pleted  fince  the  birth  of  George  Washington,  and 
this  day  we  are  aflembled  in  the  temple  of  God  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  affedtion  and  refpecl  due  to  the  memory 
of  the  excellent  citizen,  the  friend,  the  father  of  his 
country. 

Behold  !  this  day,  and  at  this  moment,  thoufands 
and  thoufands,  in  their  numerous  affemblies  over  this 
extended  empire,  are  commemorating  the  exalted  vir¬ 
tues,  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  deceafed  patriot ;  and 
pouring  out  their  fouls  to  the  Almighty,  in  the  keen- 
nefs  of  forrow,  for  this  irreparable  lofs,  this  national 
calamity,  this  vifitation  of  the  Most  High. 

America,  covered  with  the  mantle  of  grief,  droops 
over  the  grave  of  her  departed  father,  and  the  funeral 
pall  of  Columbia's  pride,  like  a  dark  and  ominous 
cloud,  overfpreads  our  land. 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go 
about  the  ftreets.  O  !  fleeting,  tranfitory  man,  learn 
moderation  and  wifdom  from  a  fenfe  of  thy  fugitive 
flate  !  Now,  indeed,  is  a  time  to  weep  :  to  reftrain  the 
buriling  emotion  would  be  falfe  fortitude.  Let  the 
heart  feek  its  relief  in  free  effufions  of  juft  and  natural 
forrow.  Washington  was  our  companion  in  all  the 
viciftitudes  of  fortune  ;  he  was  the  folace  of  his  coun- 
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try  5  he  fhared  in  all  her  joys,  and  he  participated  in 

ail  her  misfortunes.  -  1  . 

By  the  appointment  of  the  Creator  of  mankind, 

the  conclusion  of  life  is  an  awful  object ;  to.  r^fli  am 
that  awe  within  due  bounds,  that  it  do  not  interrupt 
us  in  performing  the  duties  of  life  properly,  is  the  dif*. 
tinction. between  the  brave  man  and  the  coward.  Io 
fur  mount  that  awe,  fo  that  even  the  near  approach  of 
death  (hall  not  dejeft  our  mind  or  trouble  our  .  peace, 
is  the  preference  which  virtue  enjoys  above  guilt.  A 
profeffed  object  of  philofophy  and  religion,  in  every 
age,  has  been  to  enable  their  votaries  to  conquer  all 
flavifh  fear  of  death, 

Although  our  Washington  was  attached  to  life  by 
an  ample  ftore  of  earthly  felicity,  and  by  all  the  natural 
feelings  of  humanity,  yet  he  was  raifed  above  all  weak 
and  unmanly  regret  at  parting  with  it.  When  Prov¬ 
idence  gave  the  fignal  for  his  removal,  with  competed 
refolution  and  an  undifturbed  mind,  he  bade  adieu  to  , 
the  world :  what  Heaven  had  made  neceffary,  W ash- 
ington  complied  with  cheerfully.  Although  he  was 
interrupted  in  the  raidft  of  his  fettled  defigns ;  although 
he  was  broken  off  in  the  midft  of  the  wife  plans  he  had 
formed  of  being  ufeful  to  his  country  ;  all  thefe  he  left 
with  refignation  and  tranquillity  in  the  hands  of  the 
Father  of  mercies,  to  whom  he  had  ever  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  look  up— that  divine  goodnefs  which  had 
watched  over  him  in  all  the  perils  of  life ;  that  all-wile 
Being,  who  had  governed  the  world  gracioufly  and 
wifely  before  he  exifled,  and  who  he  knew  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  govern  it  with  equal  benignity  and  wifdom, 
when  he  lnould  be  in  it  no  more. 

The  time  of  his  departure  was  not  of  our  choice, 
nor  his  own  ;  but  it  was  the  time  appointed  by  Him 
who  cannot  err.  Honourable  age  is  not  that  which 
ftandeth  in  length  of  time  ;  but  wifdom  is  grey  hairs  to 
a  man,  and  an  unfpotted  life  is  old  age.  He  who  is 
unwilling  to  fubmit  to  death,  when  Heaven  decrees 
it,  deferves  not  to  have  lived.  When  our  Washing- 
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ton  beheld  his  friends  and  relatives  around  him,  his 
heait  melted,  but  was  not  overpowered  ;  the  retrofpec- 
a  virtuous  hfe,  the  teftimony  of  a  good  con¬ 
science,  and  a  hope  of  future  felicity,  gave  him  compo- 
iure  and  fortitude  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  thefe  agonies, 
when  the  duft  is  about  to  return  to  its  duft,  with  firm- 
nefs  and  dignity  he  refigned  the  fpirit  to  God  who 
gave  it.  He  had  ferved  his  country  with  fidelity  ;  he 
nau  walked  pioufly  beiore  his  God  \  he  had  completed 
his  career  of  glory  and  virtue ;  he  departed  with  the 
bleflings  of  the  whole  American  people,  and  the  tears 
of  grateful  millions  have  embalmed  his  memory. 

How  refpeXable  and  happy  is  fuch  a  conclufion  of 
human  life  .  thus  to  cjuit  the  ftage,  honoured  and  re¬ 
vered  by  his  country,  Supported  by  the  prefence  of  his 
Creator,  and  enjoying,  until  the  laft  moments  of  re¬ 
flection,  the  pleafing  thoughts  that  he  had  not  lived  in 
vain. 


May  each  of  us  fo  act  our  part  through  the  journey 
of  life,  that  wnen  we  come  to  meet  the  king  of  terrors, 
wt  may  be  buoyed  up  with  fuch  reflexions  ;  and  in 
that  journey,  may  we  all  as  far  as  poflible  follow  the 
example  of  our  deceafed  friend. 


Our  beloved  Washington,  in  the  third  defeent 
from  Englifli  anceftors,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Weftmoreland,  in  Virginia,  on  the  nth  of  February, 
1732,  old  ftyle.  He  was  the  nrft  fruits  of  a  fecond 
marriage  ;  and  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  his  father  :  his  mother  furvived  until 
a  few  years  ago.  What  maternal  fatisfaXion  muff  the 
aged  matron  have  enjoyed,  from  the  confideration  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  man  of  fuch  confummate 
worth,  of  fuch  unfpotted  fame  !  His  education  was 
principally  conduXed  by  a  private  tutor  ;  he  foon, 
however,  feized  the  great  objeXs  of  erudition — Skill  in 
the  fciences,  and  a  ftriX  adherence  to  the  moral  duties, 
without  fubmitting  to  that  tedious  drudgery  neceflary 
for  lefs  aXive  genius.  By  means  of  a  vigorous,  pen¬ 
etrating  mind,  with  the  ftudy  of  good  models,  he  foon, 
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acquired  an  elegant,  pure,  nervous  ftyle.  By  furveyinc 
lands,  the  occafionai  occupation  of  his  early  life,  he 
gave  vigour  and  adivity  to  his  body,  and  acquired’and 
cultivated  that  kind  of  mathematical  knowledge,  which 
proved  very  ufeful  to  him  afterwards  in  far  higher  na¬ 
tions.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  entered  a  mid- 
mipman  on  board  a  Britifh  hup  of  war,  then  ilationed 
on  the  coafis  of  Virginia  ;  but  his  mother’s  reluctance 
to  that  profeffion  prevented  him  from  ever  going'  to 
fea.  Before  he  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  an 
appointment  with  the  rank  of  Major,  in  the  department 
oi  Adjutant-General,  which  office  had  been  held  for 
iome  time  before  by  his  eldeft  brother.  This  brother 
was  a  young  man  of  the  mod  promising  talents  :  he 
had  commanded  in  the  colonial  troops  employed 
againit  Carthagena,  and  afterwards  held.1  the  office1  of 
Adjutant-General  of  Virginia.  From  this  brother, 
and  in  this  office,  the  future  hero  of  America  received 
the  nrlt  ludiments  of  that  military  knowledge,  which 
has  fince  aftonifhed  the  world  ;  from  this  brother  ("who 
died  about  this  time)  he  inherited  Mount  Vernon  ffo 
called  a. ter  the  Admiral  of  that  name)  the  feat  of  our 
deceafed  friend  s  fondeft  predilection.  In  the  office  of 
Jutant-General,  and  in  the  embaffy  in  which  he  was 
Ihortly  after  employed;  the  journal  and  reports  of 
inajor  Washington  announced  to  the  world  that  pro- 
digious  genius,  that  correclneis  of  mind,  that  manlinefs 
o-  ityle,  and  that  accuracy  in  bufinefs,  which  have 
mce  characterized  him  in  conducting  more  arduous 
affairs.  Let  the  brave  youths  of  Columbia,  who  an¬ 
ticipate  the  enjoyment  of  many  years  in  their  natal  foil 
imitate  the  early  example  of  Washington.  When 
he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  devoted  his  la- 
bour,  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  his  country.  She  was 
mfulted  by  a  foreign  foe,  “  all  fate  mute,  ponderino- 
on  the  danger  with  deep  thought,  and  in  other’s  courf 
tenance  read  his  own  difmay.”  Washington  nobly 
ft epped  forth  and  offered  her  his  beft  fervices.  For 
undreds  of  miles  he  explored  the  pathlefs  defert 
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the  habitation  of  favage  beads,  and  of  more  favage 
men  !  His  tafk  acconiplifhed,  although  unfuccefslul 
his  toils,  he  returned  fafe*  amidft  the  applauie  of  his 
grateful  countrymen. 

In  the  war  which  fucceeded,.  his  prudence  faved  his 
country’s  armies  5  his  valour  checked  hei  foes.  In  a 
fituation  which  required  the  coolnefs  and  deliberation 
of  an  experienced  veteran  j  when  unrelenting  carnage 
drenched  the  field  of  battle  ;  when  victorious  favages* 
with  appalling  yells,  gave  loofe  to  their  vindictive  rage, 
the  active  exertions  of  the  youthful  Washington  ral¬ 
lied  and  brought  off  in  fafety  the  fcattered  and  uying 
remains  of  the  ill-fated  Braddock  s  army.  The  volun¬ 
teer  aid,  the  brave  Colonel  Washington,  was  tne 
only  officer  doing  duty  on  honeback  that  day,  v  ho 
was  not  either  killed  or  wounded.  In  fucceeding  ex¬ 
peditions,  the  war  was  more  fuccefsful,  and  our  young 
hero  exhibited  the  talents  or  a  General  in  many 
barraffing  fcenes.  Vfhen  tranquillity  was  reftoted,  oui 
young  citizen  foldier,  crowned  with  laureis,  returned 
to  his  native  home.  With  thefe  early  prefages  oi  fu¬ 
ture  greatnefs,  can  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  be  afcribed  to 
Frefident  Davies,  when  he  hazarded  an  opinion,  in  c 
public  fermon,  that  “Divine  Providence  was  railing 
this  youth  for  the  falvation  of  his  countiy  ? 

In  the  year  1759,  when  he  refigned  his  command, 
authentic  documents  will  fhew  the  tender  regiet  of  the 
Virginia  line  at  parting  with  their  Commander,  and 

his  affeftionate  regard  for  them. 

Our  hero  fettled  foon  after  as  a  farmer  m  the  peace¬ 
ful  fhades  of  Mount  Vernon ;  he  married  the  amiable 
objeft  of  his  affection,  a  lady  of  his  own  age  ;  and  there, 
under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  his  hands 
fraught  with  the  bounties  of  Heaven,  the  fruits  of  is 
own  induftry,  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  .  con- 
ftantly  and  faithfully  difcharging  the  duties  ox  mag- 
iftrate,  a  judge  of  the  county  couit,  an  a  memoer  o 
the  legiilature,  until  the  year  1774,  when  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  delegate  to  the  firft  Congrefs. 
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The  Omnipotent,  “  who  bids  predefined  empires 
rife  and  fall,”  generally  employs  the  agency  of  fecon- 
darv  caufes  for  the  execution  of  his  decrees.  In  the 
year  1774,  the  Britifh  rulers  completed  their  fyftem  of 
tyrannizing  over  the  Colonies  1  from  the  year  1764, 
the  ufurpations  of  that  government  had  excited  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  every  American.  Our  chartered  and  mod 
facred  rights  and  privileges  were  annulled  and  altered 
at  their  will  ^  we  were  held  amenable  to  laws  made, 
and  for  payment  of  taxes  impofed,  without  our  content. 
The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  obdructed,  and  her 
fountains  polluted  :  her  pure  ermine  was  fullied  by  the 
unrighteous  decrees  and  immoral  conduct  of  unworthy 
individuals,  clothed  in  her  folemn  garb.  We  were 
held  to  trial  at  foreign  tribunals  for  pretended  offences, 
and  the  trial  by  jury  of  our  peers  was  denied  us  :  we 
were  haraffed  by  fwarms  of  civil  officers,  and  oppreffed 
by  (landing  armies  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  military 
independent  of  and  fuperior  to  the  civil  powers.  The 
hard  earnings  of  honed  indudry  were  wrung  from  us, 
by  impofitions  and  taxes,  edablifhed  upon  principles 
incompatible  with  the  unalienable  rights  of  freemen. 
Severities,  extortions  and  claims  were  impofed  upon 
us,  to  which  none  but  flaves  could  fubmit.  In  every 
ftage  of  thefe  oppreffions,  we  petitioned  for  redrefs  in 
mod  humble  terms  :  our  repeated  petitions  were  an- 
fwered  only  by  repeated  injuries  and  infults.  The  in¬ 
dignant  fpirit  of  the  Americans  was  at  length  roufed 
to  a  noble  oppofition  ;  every  other  means  proving  vain, 
they  were  at  length  urged  on  to  the  didreffing  alter¬ 
native  of  choofmg  one  of  two  great  evils  ;*  either  to 
enlid  themfelves  and  their  unborn  poderity,  uncondi¬ 
tional  flaves,  or  to  brave  the  horrors  of  war.  Under 
every  difadvantage,  they  refolutely  determined  on  the 
latter  ;  and  after  folemnly  appealing  to  God  and  the 

*  “  Our  houfes  being  conftnnfted  of  brick,  ftone  or  wood,  though  deftroyed, 
may  be  rebuilt ;  but  liberty  once  gone,  is  loft  forever,”  was  an  obfervation  made 
;n  Congrefs  by  C.  Gadfdon,  of  South  Carolina. 
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ti°liC  q.-01  / le  ju^ice  of  their  caufe,  and  fupported  by 
err^cli:U(^e  ^e*r  principles,  they  bravely  preferred 
o  u  er  prefent  hardfhips  and  encounter  prefent  dan- 
gcrs,  to  a  dereliction  of  the  bleffings  of  freedom. 

.  ^  fifing  meafui es  beft  adapted  to  the  preferva- 

t-ion  of  their  endangered  liberties,  they  called  together 
tiieir  mod  enlightened  patriots  to  form  a  Con-refs ;  by 
thus  aCtmg  m  totality,  with  concert  of  wills,  they  gave 
xgmi)  liability  and  confiflency  to  their  determinations, 
a  this  Congrefs,  for  firmnefs,  for  patriotifm  and 
wildom,  ever  to  be  renowned,  Washington  was  pre¬ 
eminent  ;  his  moderation  and  his  wifdom  contributed 
amply  to  the  liability  and  the  propriety  of  the  meafures 
\v  nch  were  adopted.  All  pacific  means,  however, 
afied  ;  our  tyrants  proceeded  to  compel  us  to  fub- 
n  ii  in  on  by  military  force.  This  meafure  highly  inflam- 
^  tile  American  mind;  the  ferment  increafed,  all 
hope  of  reconciliation  vanifned  :  on  each  fide  the  fword 
Leo  w  netted.  Ihefe  combuflibles  fhortly  after  blazed 

inl°  a  conflagration  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April, 

1 775*  rii  this  dilemma,  Congrefs  affembled  the  brave, 
but  untutored  fons  of  America.  In  the  choice  of  Gen¬ 
eral,  the  fitted  to  command  them,  there  was  but  one 
voice,  and  that  voice  was  for  the  brave  Washington. 
In  earns  of  danger,  pride  and  envy  naturally  fubfide, 
aim  leave  the  poll  of  honour  to  virtue.  lie  was  fo 
well  known  by  the  happy  conduCl  of  his  youth,  in  the 
former  war,  that  his  merit  commanded  unanimity. 
He  accepted  the  appointment  with  that  degree  of  mod- 
edy  which  ever  accompanies  fuperior  talents,  declaring 
with  the  utmod  fincerity,  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf 

equal  to  the  command  with  which  he  had  been 
honoured. 


Wil  me  3d  Ui  JUiy,  i  775,  amvyu  cl  L  V^llilUliagC, 

and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  and  important 
dation.  With  never-ceafmg  gratitude,  America  will 
admire  the  patient,  accommodating,  energetic  mind  ol 
her  Washington,  who  in  a  fhort  time,  and  in  viewr  of 
a  well  appointed  veteran  army,  converted  an  undifei- 
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plined  militia  into  a  regularly  organized  force,  capable 
of  joining  the  combat  with  an  enemy,  fuperior  in  every 
thing  but  valour.  Washington  appeared  to  poffels 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  human  character  ;  with 
a  difcerning  eye  he  diftinguifhed  and  chofe  men  mod 
capable  of  performing  the  various  functions  of  every 
department. 

In  1776,  we  learned  with  the  keeneft  diftrefs,  that 
the  unnatural  parent  date  had  not  only  refufed  to  re¬ 
dr  els  our  grievances  already  complained  of,  but  had  al- 
fo  declared  the  Colonies  out  of  her  protection,  and  em* 
ployed  foreign  mercenaries  to  aflid  in  effecting  their 
conqued  and  fubjugation.  Already  were  our  feas 
plundered,  our  coads  ravaged,  our  towns  burnt,  and 
many  o  1  our  lives  dedroyed.  Common  fenfe  taught 
the  Amei leans,  that  protection  and  allegiance  were  re¬ 
ciprocal  ;  and  that  Great-Britain  had  abdicated  the 
government  of  America,  and  forfeited  all  right  ever 
after  to  govern  her  ;  and  therefore,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  Congrefs  affembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
j  udge  of  the  univerfe  for  the  rectitude  of  their  inten¬ 
tions,  did  folemnly  publifh  and  declare,  that  the  faid 
States  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  that  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  con¬ 
clude  peace,  and  to  do  all  other  aCts  and  things*  which 
independent  States  might  of  right  do  ;  and  for  the  fup- 
port  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  they  mutually  pledo-- 

eu  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
molt  facred  honour. 

1  he  declaration  of  independence,  and  the  manifefto, 
stating  our  grievances,  and  the  reafons  for  determining 
on  a  final  feparation  ;  and  that  we  would  hold  the 
people  of  Great-Britain,  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  u  ene¬ 
mies  in  war,  in  peace  friends,”  will  be  pronounced  a 
treafure  of  political  knowledge,  as  long  as  lancmap-e, 
■he  tongue  of  the  world,  Ihali  exift. 
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Some  well-meaning  individuals,  however,  whole 
fouls  were  not  of  that  firm  texture  which  revolutions 
require,  ffirunk  from  thefe  laudable  and  neceffary  meaf- 
ures  ;  the  fage  and  heroic  Washington  heartily  adopt¬ 
ed  them,  becaufe  he  faw  they  were  founded  in  wifdom 
and  right ;  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  1 776,  he  caufed 
the  declaration  of  independence  to  be  proclaimed  be¬ 
fore  the  army.  With  pleafure  he  faw  both  officers 
and  men  give  their  mod  hearty  affent,  and  by  their 
behaviour  teftify  their  warmeft  approbation  of  it.  u  It 
behoves  us,”  faid  he,  u  to  adopt  fuch  counfels,  as  un¬ 
der  the  fmiles  of  a  gracious  and  all  kind  Providence 
will  be  moft  likely  to  promote  our  happinefs  :  I  truft 
thefe  decifive  meafures  are  calculated  for  that  end,  and 
will  fecure  us  that  freedom  and  thofe  privileges,  which 
have  been  and  are  refufed  to  us,  contrary  to  the  voice 
of  nature  and  the  Britifh  Conftitution.” 

The  contefh  now  affumed  an  importance,  to  which  it 
was  not  before  entitled.  It  was  no  longer  fubjedts  con¬ 
tending  with  their  fovereign  ;  it  was  one  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  nation  at  war  with  another. 

In  conducting  this  war,  a  bare  relation  of  fafts  will 
be  the  higheft  encomium  on  the  military  ffiill  of  our 
General,  and  on  the  valour  and  patriotifm  of  his  brave 
army.  He  never  fuffered  the  enemy  to  force  him  into 
a&ion  contrary  to  his  judgment,  nor  could  they  ever 
elude  his  enterprifing  vigilance,  when  an  opportunity 
offered  of  attacking  them  with  advantage.  When 
preffed,  no  General  knew  better  how  to  extricate  him- 
felf,  by  manoeuvres  combining  intrepidity  with  precau¬ 
tion.  He  ever  attacked  like  a  hero,  and  retreated  like 
a  General,  always  prefenting  a  point  to  the  enemy. 
Such,  my  fellow-citizens,  was  the  General  whofe  death 
we  this  day  deplore.  Pie  was  dreaded  by  the  enemy, 
beloved  by  the  citizens,  and  adored  by  the  army,  thofe 
brave  defenders  of  their  country  ;  who,  amidft  all  the 
accumulated  wants  and  wretchednefs  the  human  mind 
can  imagine,  often  without  food,  money  or  clothing, 
in  the  moft  inclement  feafons,  nobly  perfevered  until 
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they  fecured  that  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  With  equa- 
nimitv  and  magnanimous  firmnefs  he  Purfued  the  ob- 
ieS  of  the  war,  himfelf  equal  to  the  extremes  of  either 
'fortune,  never  deprefled  by  difafters,  nor  elate  y  vic¬ 
tory  ;  and  when  dictatorial  powers  were  committed  to 
his  truft,  he  feized  the  firft  proper  occafion  to  lurren- 
der  them  into  the  hands  of  the  reprefentatives  ot  tne 

fovereign  people  who  had  given  them. 

See  him  employing  his  lafl  moments  of  authonty 
over  the  revolutionary  army,  not  m  recounting  tne 
fcenes  of  dory  through  which  he  had  led  them  ;  bu 
with  a  patriotifm,  unparalleled  in  luftory,  admonifhmg 
them  to  crown  their  military  fame  by  acting  we 

part  of  citizens.  ,  . 

To  dilband  an  army,  fore  from  pan  neglect,  ana  in¬ 
ured  to  the  chance  of  war,  which  had  not  received 
the  compenfation  promifed  as  the  reward  o,  their  val¬ 
our  as  the  price  of  their  blood  and  our  independence, 
could  have  been  accomplilhed  by  none  but  their  belov¬ 
ed  Washington.  The  truly  pathetic  feelings  ot  hu¬ 
man  nature  were  never  more  tenderly  agitated,  than 
on  his  taking  a  final  leave  of  his  companions  in  aims. 
That  illuftrious  band,  whofe  blood  and  whofe  bravery 
faved  their  country,  pofterity  will  admire  ;  and  the 
perpetual  ebb  of  time  will  not  aiminjfh  that  admi¬ 
ration.  .  ,  r  ., , 

“  With  an  heart  full  of  love  ana  gratitude,  laid  he, 

u  1  now  take  leave  of  you  ;  I  moll  devoutly  with  that 
vour  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy,  as 
vour  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honourable.” 

That  the  duty  of  a  foldier  is  not  completed  until  he 
has  afted  well  the  part  of  a  citizen,”  was  the  maxim 
of  Washington  :  let  this  have  a  due  influence  upon 
every  American.  When  the  citizen  foldier  {hall  ceafe 
to  adhere  to  this  maxim,  then  {hall  America  bow  her 
neck  to  the  galling  yoke  of  tyranny.  When  his  {kill 
and  his  valour  had  thus  exalted  and  faved  his  country, 
'  and  made  her  the  happieft  and  freeft  on  earth,  behold 
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priv£e  Hfe  .  -fa015!6  retmnS  t0  the  Peaceful  lhades  of 
IrSZi  r  '’  1‘Udl  thC  prayerS  and  tarnations  of  his 
fr  of  onJT  yme^  •LetcUS  ”  Ae  victorious  lead- 
DQfe  rf  h-  ’  havmg  h'ily  accomplilhed  the  pur- 
the  ha5  i1S  afPProintment,  refigning  his  commiffion  into 
J  l ,  ands  ?f,  ^ongrefs,  with  a  modefty  equal  to  the 
fodcnce  with  winch  he  had  received  it.  The  fcene 

truly  auguft,  and  worthy  being  held  up  as  an  ex. 

rTn  1  m£li  m  P°wer  “  evei7  quarter  of  the  globe, 
.cnold  hnn  with  fcrupulous  accuracy,  accounting  for 

t  >Jy  cent  that  had  ever  paifed  through  his  hands  :°and 

without  aflang  or  receiving  a  fingle  pecuniary  boon 

pbu-h1^^’  lke  another  Cincinnatus,  returning  to  the 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contrail:  this  fcene  with  thofe 
un  ough  which  he  had  juft  paifed.  Various  and  keen 

thZ  have  ^en  fos  anxieties,  during  the  viciffitudes  of 
Jat  uonieft,  which  his  wifdom  and  moderation  had 
thus  brought  to  fo  happy  a  conclufion.  Sublime  were 
t  ic  mlents  he  difplayed  m  thofe  awful  hours,  when  the 
■’big  war  raged  dreadfully  glorious;”  in  thofe  tre¬ 
mendous  fcenes,  when  death-fraught  balls,  irrefiftible 
as  late,  fell  in  Ihowers  around  him.  Illuftrious  hero  < 
the  accomplilhment  of  this  immortal  work  has  exalted 
thy  character  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  ;  thy  deeds  have 
mnnoitalized  thy  fame  ;  ages  to  come  lhall  revere  thv 
memory  ;  unborn  millions  lhall  blefs  the  arm  that 
wielded  the  fword  of  American  freedom  ;  for  thee  this 
clay  thy  country  mourns. 

t  he  virtuous  limplicity  of  his  private  life  will  add 
'.uftre  to  Ins  public  character.  lie  was  plain  in  his  ad- 
drefs  and  manners,  affable  and  attentive  to  all  around 
him  ;  no  man  underftood  better  the  dependency  of 
happinefs  upon  virtue.  He  was  pious,  juft,  humane, 
temperate  and  fmcere  ;  vice  Ihuddered  and  virtue  was 
ever  cherifhed  in  his  prefence.  He  was  a  man  of  con¬ 
firmed  good  habits.  To  apply  life,  at  bell  but  fhort, 
to  the  moli  ufeful  purpoies,  it  was  his  unvarying  cuf- 
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tom  to  rife  before  the  fun.*  Through  the  day  he  huff 
banded  every  moment  to  the  heft  advantage  ;  fyltem 
and  economy  pervaded  every  apartment  ;  under  his 
own  roof  was  manufactured  almoft  all  that  was  uied  by 
his  numerous  houfehold  ;  but  to  acquire  and  coinmu- 


vourite  purfuit.  He  received  rare  feeds,  and  the  refult 

of  new  experiments,  from  every  quarter  ;  he  made  :^y|| 

fuch  copious  notes  on  his  own  experiments,  on  the 

flate  of  the  feafons,  on  the  nature  of  foils,  and  on  the 

effects  of  different  kinds  of  manure,  as  will  throw  great  |||| 

light  on  the  farming  bufinefs.  Such,  my  friends,  was  fop 

the  rural  fimplicity  of  the  life  of  Washington,  for 

whom  our  nation  mourns. 

The  penetrating  mind  of  General  Washington 
had  difoovered,  before  he  retired  from  command,  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Confederation  to  anfwer  completely 
the  purpofes  of  either  peace  or  war.  He  had  already 
faid,  in  his  circular  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  cliff* 
ferent  States,  66  If  the  citizens  of  America  fhould  not 
be  completely  free  and  happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely 
their  own  ;  the  cup  of  bleffing  is  reached  out  to  them  ; 
happinefs  is  theirs,  if  they  feize  the  occafion,  and  v  j 

make  it  their  own  :  yet  there  is  an  option  left,  whether 
the  United  States  will  be  refpedlable  and  profperous,  W 

<•  ,  j 

*  It  was  his  cuftom  to  rife  at  dawn  of  day,  and  to  read  or  write  until  break- 
faft  ;  which  he  ufually  made  on  three  fmall  hoe  cakes  and  as  many  difhes  of 
tea.  From  breakfaft  until  his  hour  of  dreffmg  for  dinner,  he  ufually  employed 
in  vifiting  his  different  farms.  He  commonly  dined  on  a  fingle  difh,  and  drank 
five  or  fix  glaffes  of  wine ;  this,  with  a  glafs  of  punch  or  beer,  and  tea  before 
fun-down,  conftituted  his  whole  fuftenance  until  next  day.  His  table  was  daily 
prepared  for  company,  whether  he  had  them  or  not.  After  dinner,  it  was  his 
cuflom  to  pafs  an  hour  at  table  in  convivial  converfation.  He  perfectly  relilh- 
ed  a  fally  of  wit  or  a  pleafant  ftory  ;  and  after  this  fociable  and  innocent  relaxa¬ 
tion,  he  applied  himfeif  to  builnefs  until  about  nine  o’clock,  when  he  retired  to 
reft.  This  was  his  family  routine  ;  hut  when  company  were  prefent,  he  po¬ 
litely  attended  them  until  they  wiftied  to  withdraw.  Much  of  his  time  was 
neceffarily  devoted  to  the  literary  characters,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
who  were  ambitious  of  his  correfpondence,  as  well  as  to  the  perufal  of  newf- 
papers,  periodical  publications,  and  other  literary  productions,  fent  him  by  the 
authors  on  both  fides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  to  the  inveftigation  of  natural  curi- 
ofities  and  mechanical  inventions,  fubmitted  to  his  approbation.  With  the  ut- 
moft  benignity  did  he  take  notice  of  this  vaft  variety  of  fubjeets,  which  claimed 
his  attention. 


ft  < 
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or  contemptible  and  miferable  as  a  nation.’ ’  c4  Give 
to  the  Federal  Government,”  faid  he,  “  fuch  a  tone  as 
will  enable  it  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  its  inftitution.  If 
you  relax  its  powers,  you  will  annihilate  the  cement  of 
fociety,  and  expofe  yourfelves,  the  fport  of  European 
politics.  Let  liberty  be  the  bafis,  and  independence 
the  fuperftrufture  of  your  government ;  and  whoever 
ihall  dare  to  fap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  fin 
perftrudture,  under  whatever  fpecious  pretext  the  at¬ 
tempt  be  made,  let  him  receive  the  bittereft  execrations, 
the  fevered:  piinifhment  his  injured  country  can  inflift. 
Whatever  meafures  have  a  tendency  to  diffolve  the 
Union,  or  violate  or  leffen  the  fovereign  authority, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  hoftile  to  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  authors  of  them  treated  accordingly.” 
A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  focial  compaft,  and  a  conflant  adherence  to  thofe 
of  piety,  juftice,  moderation,  temperance,  induftry  and 
frugality,  are  abfolutely  necelfary  to  the  prefervation  of 
liberty,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  free  government. 
Let  the  people  pay  particular  attention  to  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  reprefentatives. 
cc  Let  (faid  he)  a  pacific  and  friendly  dilpofition  prevail ; 
make  mutual  conceffions  for  the  general  good,  and 
when  neceffary,  facrifice  individual  advantage  for  the 
interefl  of  the  community.  According  to  the  policy 
of  the  General  Government  you  will  (land  or  fall,  and 
with  your  confirmation  or  lapfe  it  will  be  decided, 
whether  the  revolution  will  ultimately  prove  a  bleffing 
or  a  curfe  ;  not  to  the  prefent  generation  alone,  for 
with  their  fate  will  the  deftiny  of  unborn  millions  be 
involved.  Unlefs  you  preferve  your  governments  fo 
free  and  uncorrupted,  and  fo  happily  guarded  againft 
oppreffion,  as  to  enable  you  to  participate  the  fruits  of 
the  revolution,  by  enjoying  the  effential  benefits  of  civ¬ 
il  liberty,  it  will  be  a  fubjeft  of  regret  that  fo  much 
blood  and  treafure  have  been  lavifhed  to  no  purpofe  ; 
that  io  many  fufferings  have  been  encountered  without 
a  compenfation,  and  fo  many  facrifices  made  in  vain.” 
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The  painful  experience  of  four  years  verified  the 
truth  of  thefe  obfervations,  and  convinced  us  of  the 
neceffity  of  an  efficient  government.  It  was  difcovered 
that  liberty,  without  an  efficient  and  rational  govern¬ 
ment,  was  only  a  licenfe  for  the  ftrong  to  trample  upon 
the  weak.  The  union  of  the  States  was  fufpended  by 
a  thread  ;  public  credit  was  deftroyed  ;  our  laws  were 
lifelefs  ;  confufion,  difficulty  and  danger  hung  over 
us. 

Sacred  fnades  of  our  departed  heroes !  was  it  for 
this  order  of  things  your  precious  blood  was  fhed  ? 
Was  it  to  fubftitute  anarchy  that  ye  annihilated  mon¬ 
archy  ;  that  ye  endured  with  patience  fo  much  dif- 
trefs  ;  that  ye  furmounted  fo  many  difficulties  ?  Surely 
it  was  not :  it  was  to  eftablifh  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  fo  conilituted,  as  to  allow  the  ungovernable  li¬ 
cenfe  to  none,  and  to  extend  falutary  protection  to  all. 

Here  again  did  America  exhibit  one  of  thofe  migh¬ 
ty  fpeClacles,  which  none  but  republics  can  imitate  : 
four  millions  of  people,  by  their  reprefentatives,  form¬ 
ing,  arranging,  and  poifing  with  deliberation  and  cooi- 
nefs,  the  mighty  limits  of  the  federal  and  ftate  gov¬ 
ernments  ;  and  accommodating,  with  a  fpirit  of  amity, 
the  diverfified  interefls  of  a  vaft  empire.  Of  this  illuf- 
trious  Convention,  our  Washington  was  Prefident. 

To  give  {lability  and  dignity  to  a  government,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  leave  every  individual  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  his  rights,  comporting  with  the  good  of 
the  whole,  has  been  referved  by  the  Almighty  Legifla- 
tor  of  heaven  for  the  fortunate  genius  of  the  Americans. 
Our  Conflitution  of  government  is  the  production  of 
our  deliberate  choice  ;  in  it  is  difplayed  the  majefly  of 
the  people  ;  by  their  valour  the  people  obtained  the 
right  to  govern  themfelves.  In  their  wifdom  they  chofe 
a  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  deliberate  upon  the 
plan,  and  with  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem 
governments  before  them,  they  wifely  adopted  our  hap¬ 
py  Federal  Conflitution.  The  plan  was  firft  digefted 
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by  a  btinj  of  tried  patriots,  of  able  ftatefmen,  elected 
oy  the  fiee  choice  of  the  people.  Here  was  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  truth  and  in  fa£t,  the  wifdom,  the  integrity  of  a 
nation.  After  mature  deliberation  ;  after  balancing  all 
confiderations,  local  and  general,  the  plan  was  propofed 
to  the  people  at  large  :  it  was  publifhed  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  or  difapprobation  of  every  one  interefhed  in  it ; 
aiter  which,  by  a  fecond  tree  election,  perfons  were  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  State  to  re-confider  it,  and  empowered 
finally  to  adopt  or  reject  it.  Under  all  thefe  cautions 
and  fcrutinies,  has  it  been  ratified  and  confirmed  ;  and 
we  have  felt  the  happy  effects  of  it,  and  fhall  continue 
to  feel  them,  as  long  as  we  retain  our  virtuous  princi- 
pies  ;  but  an  abandoned  and  profligate  people  can  nev¬ 
er  be  happy. 

•  A  he  wifdom  and  experience  of  Washington  had 
a  principal  fhare  in  forming  that  valuable  depofitory  of 
our  independence  and  happinefs,  which  has  cemented 
our  union,  reftored  our  credit,  eftabliihed  juftice,  and 
infured,  as  far  as  human  wifdom  can  infure,  to  us  and 
to  our  pofterity,  the  bleflings  of  freedom  ;  that  Confti- 
tution  which  has  enabled  us  to  aflfume  our  proper  fta- 
tion  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  ill uftrious  t  hero,  whofe  prudence  and  whofe 
valour  had  faved  his  country,  was  called  by  the  unan¬ 
imous  voice  of  the  American  people,  to  prefide  in  the 
adminiftration  of  this  Conftitution.  Here  again  we 
behold  him,  facrificing  domeflic  eafe  and  rural  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  imperious  call  of  his  country.  In  this 
exalted  flation,  his  enlightened  and  magnanimous  pol¬ 
icy  gave  her  an  elevated  rank  in  the  fcale  of  nations  ; 
the  plots  of  intriguers  and  appearances  of  revolt  were 
dete&cd  by  his  vigilance,  and  fupprefled  by  his  power. 
To  conciliate  peace  with  all  the  world,  to  check  every 
deviation  from  the  line  of  impartiality,  to  explain  what 
might  have  been  mifunderftood,  and  to  correct  what 
might  have  been  injurious  to  any  nation,  was  the  policy 
fleadily  purfued  by  the  wife  Washington.  By  his 
arm  were  the  hoflile  favages  vanquifhed,  and  through 
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his  humanity  was  their  condition  meliorated.  The 

j 

prudent  neutrality  which  he  adopted,  and  to  which  he 
adhered  with  inflexible  firmnefs,  has  preferved  us  from 
becoming  parties  in  a  deftruftive  war,  by  which  feme 
of  the  fairdfc  provinces  in  Europe  have  been  deluged 
with  blood,  and  ruin  fpread  far  and  wide,  over  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Through  his  found  and  honeft 
policy,  perfevered  in  at  the  expenfe  of  no  duty,  Amer¬ 
ica,  ever  faithful  to  herfelf,  exhibits  a  fpeflacle  of  na¬ 
tional  happinefs  never  furpaffed,  if  ever  before  equalled 
by  any  nation. 

Before  the  expiration  of  his  laft  prefidential  term., 
he  gave  us  his  paternal  advice,  which,  if  duly  attended 
to,  will  forever  preferve  to  us  the  inheritance  of  free¬ 
dom.  Let  us  purfue  this  advice,  and  never  depart  from 
it ;  it  is  addreffed  to  us  all ;  it  is  addreffed  to  every 
American.  «  Let  the  union  of  the  States,”  faid  our 
deceafed  Washington,  cc  and  the  reciprocity  of  in- 
terefls  be  the  ground-work  of  your  political  exigence  ; 
let  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  party  be  banifhed  forever  from 
among  you  ;  let  juft  and  amicable  feelings,  devoid  of  all 
partialities  and  antipathies,  regulate  your  conduct  with 
all  nations  ;  guard  againft  the  interference  of  foreign 
nations  in  your  internal  concerns.”  In  this  advice, 
our  W ashington  ftill  lives  ;  in  this  bequeft  of  the 
father  of  our  country,  to  the  whole  American  people, 
our  Washington  will  forever  live,  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  patriots  over  the  whole  globe  ;  and  his 
venerable  name  will  defeend,  with  unfading  glory, 

down  the  perpetual  fucceflion  of  time,  through  ages 
of  ages. 

After  having  twice  ferved  as  Prefident,  he  again  re¬ 
tired  to  the  feat  of  his  fondeft  predilection,  to  the  pur- 
fuits  of  domeftic  life,  and  the  fociety  of  his  friends. 
Here  it  was  the  wifh  of  his  heart  to  pafs  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  peaceful  repofe  ;  but,  alas !  this  interval 
was  of  fhort  duration.  A  ftorm  had  arifen  in  a  diftant 
nation,  whofe  fympathy  with  us  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs 
merited  and  received  our  warmed  gratitude.  With 
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pride  and  approbation  did  America  fee  that  nation, 
to  which  fire  had  taught  the  firft  leffons  of  liberty,  con¬ 
tending  zealoufly  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Never  did 
one  nation  fympathize  more  cordially  with  another, 
than  America  did  with  France,  when  fhe  firft  engaged 
in  that  tail:,  which  we  had  but  juft  accomplifhed.  This 
national  harmony,  founded  in  good  offices,  and  ftrength- 
ened  by  a  fimilarity  of  purfuits,  it  was  fondly  hoped 
would  be  perpetual ;  but  from  caufes  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol,  it  has  proved  otherwife.  The  ambitious  rulers 
of  that  unhappy  nation,  overftepping  the  bounds  of 
moderation  and  juftice,  made  enormous  and  degrading 
demands  upon  our  gratitude.  Forgetting  the  refpeft 
due  to  a  fifter  republic,  they  violated  the  rights  of 
neutrality,  obftrudted  and  harafled  our  commerce,  con¬ 
trary  to  exifting  treaties.  By  the  infidious  intrigues 
and  diplomatic  fkill  of  their  agents,  they  tried  every 
artifice  to  create  difunion  among  us  ;  and  in  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  victory,  they  contemptuoufly  infulted  our 
minifters  of  peace.  Knowing  that  every  conceffion, 
indicative  of  fear  or  weaknefs,  would  but  prove  an  in¬ 
centive  to  new  and  more  degrading  demands,  the  ne- 
ceflity  was  impofed  upon  us  of  putting  ourfelves  in  the 
moft  proper  pofition  to  meet  the  laft  extremity.  Again 
did  Vernon’s  virtuous  veteran,  folicited  by  the  voice 
of  his  country,  that  voice  which  he  never  could  refill, 
gird  on  his  fword  and  prepare  him  for  the  defence  of 
his  country’s  rights.  In  this  attitude  was  he  taken 
from  us,  by  Him  who  decides  upon  the  fate  of  mortals, 
and  this  day  we  deplore  our  lofs.  He  will  no  more 
lead  our  armies  to  victory,  he  will  no  more  diffufe  wif- 
dom  in  our  councils.  Often  have  we  omitted  to  ex- 
prefs  the  real  feelings  of  our  fouls,  left  we  fhould  be 
thought  to  flatter  ;  but  now,  alas !  who  fhall  flatter  the 
dead  ?  If  we  fay  that  we  loved  and  revered  him  as  a 
father,  we  fpeak  the  language  of  our  own  hearts,  we 
fpeak  the  language  of  all  who  fought,  who  fuffered  and 
who  conquered  under  him  ;  of  all  who  now  enjoy  the 
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fruits  of  his  toils  in  the  field,  of  his  wifdora  in  the 
binct 

Cil  Nature  does  not  always  obferve  a  due  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  endowments  of  the  mind  and  body  ;  but  m 
this  he  was  peculiarly  her  favourite.  With  a  mind  co- 
extenfive  with  every  object,  Ihe  gave  him  a  comely, 
majellic  perfon,  well  proportioned,  tall  and  adive  , 
with  regular  manly  features,  a  very  mtereftmg  coun  e- 
nance  and  penetrating  eye  ;  his  deportment  was  eafy 
and  graceful,  with  an  air  of  benevolence  and  dignity; 
his  conftitution,  naturally  good,  was  by  temperance  and 
exercife  preferred  found  to  an  advanced  age.  1o* 
pure  and  upright  intentions,  he  poffeffed  a  corre  ct, 
found  judgment ;  with  great  calmnefs  an  e  mera- 
tion  in  forming  determinations,  an  invincible  rmne^ 
and  perfeverance  in  the  execution  of  them.  His  abili¬ 
ties  and  courage  were  equal  to  objects  of  the  nrit  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  uninfluenced  by  prejudice,  and  with  integrity 
incorruptible,  did  he  guide  the  helm  of  flate,  diu 
direct  the  {form  of  war.  His  orders,  letters  and  ipeech- 
es,  and  above  all,  his  two  farewell  addreffes,  (to  repeat 
which  is  the  pride  of  every  orator)  will  be  lafting  teiti- 
monies  of  the  goodnels  of  his  heart,  and  of  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  pen.# — But,  alas  !  our  benefaftoi  is  now 
gone  the  way  of  all  flefh,  and  we  can  but  deplore  our 
lofs :  the  time  is  unfortunate ;  but  thy  will  be  done^ 

O  !  thou  Father  of  fpirits. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  {hall  I  claim  your  atten¬ 
tion  a  moment,  in  taking  a  comparative  view  of  our 
flourifhing  ftate  at  this  period,  with  our  wretched  con¬ 
dition  when  our  Washington  took  the  command  of 
our  armies  ?  Sole  lords  and  proprietors  of  a  vafl  tra£t  of 
continent,  comprehending  all  the  various  foils  and  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  world,  abounding  in  all  the  neceffaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life,  we  are  poffelfed  of  abfolute 
freedom  and  independence.  The  a£tors  on  a  mod  con- 
fpicuous  theatre,  which  feems  peculiarly  defigned  by 

*  “  Fit  words  attended  on  his  weighty  fenfe, 

And  mild  perfuafion  flow’d  in  eloquence” 
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iSv  Wo  fZ  t  dil'p!ay  °f  human  greatnefe  and  fc. 

fo  t£  Tded  Wrth  every  thin§  that  can  contribute 

crowed  °lf -etl01l0f  d°meftic  enj°yment ;  Heaven  has 

por  unifv  f  US  fer,b!effinSS’  by  affOT^ing  a  fairer  op. 

has  ever  I  P°!ItlcaJ haPPme%  than  any  other  nation 

rn^ZT  TW  CTe,  Ae  r  Shts  of  mankind  are 
C  c'earIy  defined,  and  better  underftood,  than  in 

equitable^  -the  S'°be  5  0ur  laws  are  made 

equitable,  expounded  impartially,  and  executed  faith- 

nation  nfT  ^mon  reigns,  no  fubordi, 

n  tion  or  one  left  or  denomination  to  any  other  :  every 

one,  who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God,  is  entitled 

DrofrdP  Cn  i  n)°  lt’  3t  liberfy  to  enj°y  his  own  religious 

f r  f  n’  and  t0.rrftiP  God  m  the  manner°  and 
£afon  moft  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  confcience  : 

x  ti  e  die  i  efearciies  of  the  human  mind  after  focial  hap- 
p  nels  are  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  treafures  of 
knowledge,  acquired  by  philofophers,  fages  and  legifla- 
°r3’  trough  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages,  are  here  laid 
open  ror  ufe,  and  their  collected  wifdom  happily  appli¬ 
ed  in  our  forms  of  government.  The  cultivation  of 
-etters,  the  unbounded  extenfion  of  commerce,  and 

^bo.ve  a  !’  the  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation,  have 
lied  their  meliorating  influence  over  us,  increafed  the 

bleflmgs  of  foaety,  refined  our  manners,  and  liberaliz¬ 
ed  our  ientiments. 

This,  my  fellow-citizens,  is  a  fketch  of  that  happv 
mte  1!i  'w  hich  the  labours  of  your  Washington  have 
had  a  principal  inftru  mentality  in  placing  you  ;  does  it 
not  become  us  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  the  citizen,  who 
had  this  high  agency,  under  Providence,  in  producing 
oui  now  happy  flate— who  fpent  fo  many  anxious  davs 
and  watchful  nights  in  obtaining  our  freedom — who 
conlumed  the  prime  of  his  long  and  valuable  life  in  the 
icrvice  of  his  country  ?  A  due  adherence  to  his  pre¬ 
cepts  will  infure  our  political  falvation,  and  be  no  bar 
to  our  eternal  felicity. 

Let  the  young  man  who  afpires  to  merit  the  love  of 
b*J  countiy,  contemplate  the  youth  of  Washington 
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and  let  him  go  and  do  likewife  ;  the  road  to  greatnefs 
lies  open  to  all,  the  opportunities  of  many  are  fuperior 
to  his.  Let  the  farmer  imitate  him,  and  he  will  become 
profperous  and  opulent  ;  let  the  relative  imitate  him, 
and  he  will  live  comfortable  and  happy  ;  the  military 
man  need  not  be  informed,  that  Washington’s  cha« 
rafter  is  the  great  model  of  military  merit ;  the  enlight¬ 
ened  ftatefman  will  do  well  to  imitate  his  example,  and 
to  follow  his  precepts.  They  are  the  precepts  of  wif- 
dom,  uttered  in  the  undifguifed  language  of  freedom 
and  fmcerity  ;  and  diftated  by  the  reftitude  of  a  heart, 
which  difdained  unworthy  motives :  that  heart  is  now 
mingled  with  the  dull  ! 

This  indeed  is  a  day  of  mourning.  South-Carolina 
has  a  twofold  caufe  of  grief !  The  fame  omnipotent 
hand,  which  has  removed  the  father  of  our  country, 
has  fince  deprived  us  of  the  not  lefs  virtuous,  though 
more  limited  fervices  of  our  beloved  Rutledge.  To 
our  affliftion  this  gives  double  poignancy — we  feel  as 
men,  as  friends,  and  as  citizens  ;  but  let  us  not  defpair. 

'  That  beneficent  Power,  who,  with  a  guardian  hand, 
condufted  us  through  the  gloomy  horrors  of  revolu-, 
tionary  conflift,  and  has  placed  us  on  the  folid  bafis  of 
independence  and  happinefs  ;  who,  to  anfwer  the 
great  purpofes  of  his  moral  government,  has  taken  from 
us  a  Washington,  a  Mifflin,  a  Henry,  and  a 
Rutledge,  will  never  leave  us  deftitute  of  heroes  in 
the  field — of  fages  in  the  cabinet. 
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Pronounced  at  POR'TLaJND,  February  22,  1800,  by  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Selectmen,  agreeable  to  the  Vote  of  the  Town. 
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melancholy  alfurance,  that  the  man  whofe  virtues  and 
whofe  talents  you  have  fo  long  been  accuftomed  to  re¬ 
vere,  had  paid  the  laft  fad  debt  of  nature. 

To  the  impulfe  of  that  moment  I  appeal  for  teflimo- 
ny,  that  no  public  misfortune  could  have  occurred 
equally  interefting  to  your  feelings.  Your  immediate 
fufpenfion  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  witneffed 
the  fmcerity  of  your  grief  ;  and  your  general  refort 
to  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  teftified  that  under 
the  fenfe  of  a  great  national  calamity,  you  there  fought 
a  confolation  which  the  world  could  not  afford. 

Numberlefs  have  been  the  effufions  of  grief  and  re- 
fpect  which  have  fpontaneoufly  iifued  from  every  divi- 
fion  of  our  country  on  this  diftreffing  event  ;  not  a 
city  or  village  in  this  extended  empire  but  has  devoted 
its  day  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fublime  virtues  of 
their  departed  benefactor :  and  yet,  fo  deeply  are  we 
interefted  to  view  and  review  the  life  and  character  of 
the  illuftrious  and  beloved  Washington,  fo  intimate¬ 
ly  were  his  virtues  connected  with  the  general  and  in¬ 
dividual  happinefs  of  the  people  of  America,  that  this 
day  alfo,  confecrated  to  his  memory  by  the  fupreme 
council  of  the  nation,  will  be  obferved  with  unfeigned 
folemnity  and  refpeCt. 
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What  a  fad  pi&ure  of  human  life,  its  profpefts,  its 
honours,  and  its  fplendour,  does  this  day  prefent  to 
our  v;ew  ! — ^Hitherto  it  has  ranked  high  in  the  bright 
redder  of  American  feftivals  ;  fecond  only  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  epoch  of  our  independence,  and  Celebrated  as  the 
natal  day  of  him  by  whofe  inftrumentality  that  inde¬ 
pendence  was  fecured.  But,  alas !  it  is  now  devuted  to 
the  folemn  and  affeSing  purpofe  of  lamenting  the  death 
of  him,  who  has  fo  long  been  the  objeft  of  its  hilarity 

and  mirth.  .  r  , 

Could  a  nation’s  tears  have  arrefted  the  fatal  malady 

which  extinguifhed  a  life  fo  invaluable  ;  could  luch 
tranfcendent  virtues  have  given  claim  to  an  exemption 
from  the  common  doom  of  man  ;  the  hours  we  now 
devote  to  humble  reverence  of  an  afflitting  Providence, 
would  have  appeared  in  their  ufual  gaiety  ;  and  your 
hearts,  now  faddened  with  grief,  would  have  felt  thole 
fenfations  of  gratitude  and  joy,  which  this  anniverfary 
has  hitherto  been  calculated  to  infpire. 

If,  as  has  been  beautifully  intimated  by  an  eloquent 
heathen,  fuperior  intelligencies  can  find  gratification  in 
the  view  of  human  magnanimity  ftruggling  with  dif- 
trefs,  the  aUguft  fpeftacle  of  a  nation  paying  its  undi¬ 
vided  tribute  of  refpeft  to  departed  virtue,  will  be  con¬ 
templated  with  no  lefs  complacency  and  delight.  1  he 
folemn  mockery  of  wo,  which  the  people  of  other  na¬ 
tions  have  affumed  on  the  death  of  their  tyrant  or  his 
favourite,  with  faces  that  ill  conceal  their  joy  at  the 
event  they  affed  to  mourn  ;  contrafted  with  the  deep, 
fincere  and  univerfal  demonftrations  of  regret,  which 
our  national  bereavement  has  produced,  exhibits  as 
ftrong  a  diffimilarity,  as  exilts  between  the  character  of 
thofe  who  have  heretofore  excited  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  and  of  him  whofe  lofs  we  fo  unaffectedly 
deplore. 

Conquelts,  for  no  end  but  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
achiever  ;  victories,  in  which  no  public  good  juftified 
the  facrifice  of  blood  ;  triumphs,  which  were  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  molt  ferocious  inhumanity,  have  railed,  in 
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the  ™  of  a  weak  and  fafcinated  multitude,  the  con- 
querors  and  heroes  of  antiquity  to  a  rank  above  mortali- 
a  .  nc  the  characters  of  thefe  fell  deflrovers  of  their 
race  have  been  feleded,  by  the  corrupt  judgment  of 
moderns,  as  patterns  for  imitation  and  applaufe. 

Strange  as  may  feem  the  affertion,  hiftory  incontefta- 
oly  proves  its  truth,  that  the  fuccefsful  exercife  of  thofe 
pamons,  whofe  operation  are  the  mofl  baleful  to  hu- 
n-an  nature,  has  commanded  the  admiration  if  not  the 
eitecm  of  mankind  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The 
fcience  of  deftru&ion,  the  arts  of  defolation  and  ruin, 
na\e  fecuied  to  their  fortunate  profeffors  the  mofl:  ele¬ 
vated  feat  in  the  temple  of  honour  ;  and  the  blind  and 
deluded  populace,  whofe  blood  and  whofe  treafure  have 
been  exhaufted  to  attain  this  unmerited  exaltation, 

wave  ftupidly  fallen  down  and  worfhipped  the  idol  their 
miferies  created. 

That  celebrated  maniac  who  fwam  in  the  blood  of 
nations,  and  fported  with  the  lives  of  his  fubjeCts  to 
feed  an  infatiable  thirft  of  fame  ;  for  the  honour  of 
mankind,  inftead  of  being  held  up  to  the  wonder  and 
applaufe  of  the  world,  fhould  have  been  delivered  over 
i.o  Us  execration  and  contempt.  But  fuch  are  the  way¬ 
ward  propenfities  of  man— fo.much  do  the  fplendid  take 
rank  of  the  ufeful  qualities,  in  his  eftimation,  that  the 
inebriated  incendiary  of  Perfepolis,  and  murderer  of  the 
friend  who  faved  his  life,  received  divine  honours  from 
his  cotemporaries,  and  is  fhll  the  idol  of  fafhionable 
adoration  j  while  the  benevolent  peregrinations  of  a 
Howard,  to  relieve  human  wretchednefs,  and  abate  the 
rigour  of  misfortune,  have  met,  it  is  true,  the  cold  ap¬ 
plaufe  of  the  virtuous,  but  never  perhaps  will  excite 
even  their  emulation. 

I  hanks  be  to  Heaven,  the  man  whom  it  felefted  to  be 
its  willing  inftrument  of  the  independence  and  profperity 
of  this  grateful  people,  was  adorned  with  all  the  virtues 
which  fo  dignified  an  agency  required,  unfullied  with 
the  vices  by  which  mofl:  of  the  conquerors  and  heroes  of 
hiftory  have  been  difgraced  !— And  may  not  we,  Ame- 
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ricans  !  indulge  the  virtuous  boaft,  that  the  merits,  and 
not  the  rank  ;  the  ufefulnefs,  and  not  the  fplendour  ; 
the  fervices,  and  not  the  fortune  of  Washington, 
have  invited  the  tears  which  have  fo  copioufly  flowed  at 
his  death. 

Had  his  merits  been  attefted  only  by  the  celebrity 
of  his  vi&ories,  or  his  reputation  by  the  laurels  of  the 
field,  admiration,  unmixed  with  regret,  would  have  at¬ 
tended  him  to  his  grave.  But  as  patriotifm  was  the 
invigorating  principle  of  his  actions  ;  as  his  victories 
were  obtained  for  his  country  ;  as  his  life  was  fuccefs- 
fully  devoted  to  her  caufe  ;  gratitude,  love,  refpeCi, 
and  all  the  worthy  fentiments  of  the  heart,  hover  round 
his  tomb,  and  bear  teflimony  to  the  grief  of  a  nation. 

Of  him  whofe  illuftrious  deeds  have  been  the  theme 
of  univerfal  praife,  from  the  commencement  of  aCiive 
life  to  the  day  his  death  is  deplored  ;  and  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  compofed  of  his  cotemporaries,  a  minute  hiftory 
is  not  demanded  by  the  occafion.  A  flight  review  of 
fcenes  familiar  to  all,  in  which  the  hiftory  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  its  benefactor  are  intimately  blended,  will  fat- 
isfaCtorily  difcharge  the  duty  afligned  me. 

When  the  people  of  this  Weftern  World,  goaded  by 
oppreflion  into  reftftance,  and  reafoned  into  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  become  independent,  find  reforted  to  force  ; 
their  defencelefs  condition,  poverty  of  finances,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  a  difciplined  foldiery,  rendered  the 
attempt  ridiculous  to  fome,  and  problematical  in  the 
view  of  all. 

A  motley  people,  who  for  the  firft  time  began  to  feel 
a  common  intereft,  with  conflicting  pretences,  and  al- 
moft  invincible  jealoufies,  compofed  the  army  deftined 
to  contend  with  one  of  the  mightieft  powers  of  the 
earth.  With  no  qualities  of  the  foldier  but  valour — 
with  political  principles  obnoxious  to  military  difci- 
pline — with  habits  of  equality  averfe,  even  to  necefiary 
fubordination — the  independent  yeomanry  of  diftant 
regions  were  fummoned  together  to  fight  in  a  common 
caufe,  and  brought  with  them  the  local  pride,  preju- 
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dices  and  affected  contempt  of  each  other,  which  threat¬ 
ened  diffolution  to  the  army,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was 
created. 

On  the  judicious  fele&ion  of  a  fupreme  commander 
to  this  irregular  force,  was  perhaps  at  that  moment  fuff 
pended  the  fate  of  empire.  The  art  of  governing  the 
mind  was  as  requifite  as  the  art  of  war  ;  the  power  of 
moulding  the  paffions  was  not  an  inferior  qualification 
to  that  of  conducting  a  battle.  Impreffed  with  the 
mighty  confequence  of  their  choice,  and  guided  by  the 
unerring  counfels  of  Heaven  ;  the  venerable  affembly 
of  patriots,  who  conduced  the  early  part  of  our  revolu¬ 
tion,  unanimoufly  called  to  the  eminent  and  hazardous 
port,  the  illuftrious  Washington, 

His  fame  had  already  acquired  a  maturity,  to  which 
more  advanced  age  has  but  feldom  attained.  Uniting 
the  temperate  deliberation  of  age,  with  the  energy  and 
activity  of  youth,  at  a  period  of  life  commonly  devoted 
to  the  precepts  of  the  clofet,  he  was  diftinguifhed  among 
his  countrymen  for  political  fagacity  as  well  as  miff 
itary  enterprifo  In  the  fchool  of  adverfity  he  learn* 
ed  thofe  leffons  of  prudence  and  difcretion,  which  he 
afterwards  praCtifed  fo  much  to  his  own  glory,  and  the 
happinefs  of  his  country.  With  a  mind  too  great  to 
feel  local  prejudice — too  juft  to  indulge  unwarrantable 
partialities* — he  confidered  America  as  a  nation  almoft 
before  her  birth  ;  and  was  difpofed  to  draw  merit  into 
eft i mation  in  whatever  region  it  grew. 

To  this  magnanimity  of  character,  combined  with  a 
fpirit  of  perfeverance  which  never  loft  fight  of  its  ob~ 
jeCt,  may  be  imputed  the  wonderful  event  in  our  hifto- 
ry,  that  from  a  heterogeneous  mafs  of  people  diverging 
in  their  affeCtions,  and  almoft  hoftile  in  their  opinions, 
was  at  once  created  a  patriotic  band  of  brothers,  ac¬ 
knowledging  their  beloved  Commander  as  their  com* 
mon  father,  patron  and  friend. 

An  army  thus  united  in  fentiment  and  in  objeCt,  led 
by  a  General  of  fuch  talents  and  fo  much  popularity, 
foon  difcovered  itfelf  equal  to  the  talk  it  had  affumed, 
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of  defending  its  injured  country  ;  and  the  fpeedy  ex* 
pulfion  of  the  enemy  from  our  northern  capital,  gave 
the  firft  earned  of  the  refult  of  our  bold  and  virtuous 
ftruggle  for  liberty  and  independence. 

The  varying  fortune  of  war,  co-operating  with  the 
diminution  of  his  army,  having  obfcured  with  difafters 
a  campaign  which  had  opened  fo  brilliantly. ;  the  Ame¬ 
rican  General,  great  in  profperity,  greater  in  adverfity, 
did  not  defpond  at  the  gloomy  afpect  of  the  caufe  of 
which  he  was  now  the  chief  fupport ;  but  collecting  all 
the  mighty  energies  of  his  foul,  at  the  moment  when  the 
zeal  of  patriotifm  in  fome  began  to  languilh  ;  when  de- 
fpair  fat  on  the  vifage  of  all ;  when  the  haughty  and  tri¬ 
umphant  foe  was  arranging  his  profcriptions  and  his  par¬ 
dons  ;  the  brilliant  coup  de  main  at  Trenton,  followed 
by  the  mafterly  achievement  at  Princeton,  fcattered 
the  clouds  which  had  feemed  impenetrable,  repleniftied 
the  army  on  the  point  of  diffolution,  and  gave  a  fpirit 
and  energy  to  our  caufe,  which  accompanied  it  to  its 
happy  iffue. 

The  affairs  of  Brandywine,  Germantown  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  though,  from  caufes  which  the  Commander 
could  not  control,  they  failed  of  the  complete  fuccefs 
which  the  wifdom  and  {kill  of  their  contrivance  had 
promifed,  taught  the  enemy  to  refpeCt  the  talents  of 
the  man  they  were  unable  to  conquer,  and  convinced 
the  projectors  of  our  fubjugation  abroad,  that  a  brave 
people,  united  in  a  virtuous  caufe,  under  fo  able  a  lead¬ 
er,  never  could  be  fubdued. 

Through  an  arduous  and  obftinate  ftruggle,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  generally  fuperior  in  numbers,  and 
always  in  difcipline,  with  a  broken  and  difpirited  army, 
fometimes  deftitute  of  the  means  of  war,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  the  means  of  life,  this  wonderful  man  by  his 
fortitude,  fagacity  and  perfeverance,  kept  in  check  the 
well  appointed,  well  fed,  and  well  furnilhed  army  of  the 
enemy  ;  and,  though  not  always  victorious,  limited  the 
effect  of  every  defeat  to  the  fpot  on  which  it  was  fuf- 
tained, 
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At  length,  aided  by  the  troops  of  an  illuftrious, 
though  fince  unfortunate  ally,  he  devifed  and  executed 
the  memorable  expedition  againfl  Yorktown,  which 
gave  to  his  victorious  arms  an  entire  army  of  the  foe, 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  nobleman  to  whofe  abil¬ 
ities  have  fince  been  committed  the  care  of  extending 
the  Britifh  empire  abroad,  and  preferving  it  from  dif- 
memberment  at  home. 

.  This  happy  event,  placing  on  high  ground  the  Ame¬ 
rican  character  for  fpirit  and  perfeverance,  taught  our 
difappointed  oppreffors  that  conquefl  receded  from  their 
grafp,  in  proportion  to  their  exertions  and  facrifices  to 
obtain  it ;  and  drew  from  them  the  reluctant  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  independence  of  a  people,  they  had 
flattered  themfelves  with  being  able  to  enflave. 

Thus  terminated  the  military  career  of  the  illuftrious 
Washington.  The  infignia  of  office  were  reftored 
to  the  hands  which  gave  them  ;  and  the  world  faw  the 
novel  and  interefting  fcene  of  a  nation  purfuing  with 
its  praifes,  their  defender  and  benefactor  ;  while  he, 
alone  ignorant  of  his  glory,  modeftly  withdrew  himfelf 
from  their  acknowledgments. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  almofl  infuperable 
difficulties,  the  multiplied  difafters,  the  protracted  iflfue 
of  a  war  diffimilar  in  its  character  to  any  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  hiftory  ;  we  fhall  find  abundant  reafon  for 
thankfulnefs  to  Heaven,  for  having  given  to  our  coun¬ 
try  perhaps  the  only  man,  who  could  have  infured  it 
eventual  fuccefs. 

Purfuing  with  invincible  {lability  the  objeCt  for  which 
he  relinquifhed  all  the  felicities  of  life  ;  we  find  him 
collected  in  misfortune,  prudent  in  fuccefs,  with  no 
ambition  but  for  the  honour  of  his  country  ;  feeling  no 
diftrefs  which  happened  in  her  caufe.  In  his  victories, 
if  you  look  for  the  fulfome  boafting,  and  pedantic  gaf- 
conade  of  the  feducer  rather  than  the  conqueror  of 
degenerated  Italy,  you  will  find  in  their  fieacl  the  molt 
ardent  praifes  of  his  meritorious  army,  and  devout  ac~ 
knowlegments  to  the  God  of  battles.  In  defeat,  you 
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find  no  inactive  defpondency  ;  no  defpcrate  facrifice  of 
blood  ;  but  a  mind  capable  of  deriving  advantage  even 
from  adverfe  fortune,  and  always  prefenting  a  formida¬ 
ble  afpeCt  to  a  victorious  enemy. 

Where  are  thofe  pafiions,  which  have  been  feen  to 
agitate  the  warriors  of  other  nations  when  inflated  with 
fuccefs,  and  triumphant  in  the  glory  of  their  arms.  Had 
the  auri  facra  fames ,  that  paffion  fo  universal,  a  place  in 
his  brealt  ?  The  Britifh  treafury  would  have  been  at 
the  command  of  a  man,  whofe  defection  would  have 
enflaved  his  country.  Did  ambition,  that  vice  fo  often 
allied  to  greatnefs,  have  any  influence  on  his  aCtions  t 
Then,  like  Sylla,  the  corrupt  general  of  Rome,  he 
would  have  led  a  difeontented  army  to  the  feat  of  pow¬ 
er,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  the  fears  inftead  of  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  American  people.  Or,  like  the  modem 
Sylla*  of  France,  at  a  blow  he  would  have  extinguifh- 
ed  the  coilflitution  of  his  country ;  with  the  halberds 
of  his  grenadiers  expelled  the  national  reprefentatives 
from  the  hall  rendered  facred  by  their  prefence  ;  and 
under  the  impofing  name  of  Dictator,  Conful,  or  Tri¬ 
umvir,  ereCted  a  fanguinary  throne  on  the  necks  of  a 
devoted  people. 

But  with  a  popularity  fuperior  to  that  of  any  fortu¬ 
nate  pretender  to  power  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory, 
at  a  period  when  the  feeblenefs  of  government  could 
fcarce  have  found  a  bayonet  to  protect  itfelf  from  ruin, 


*  Buonaparte,  who  has  been  for  feveral  years  fo  celebrated,  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  Julius  Cefar  and  to  Cromwell ;  but  it  appears  to  me  there  is  in  his 
character  a  much  Wronger  refemblance  to  Sylla  than  to  either  of  thefe  celebrat¬ 
ed  men.  We  have  yet  no  evidence  of  his  polieiling  the  talents  of  Cefar,  unlefs 
a  puerile  difplay  of  claffical  allufions,  is  received  for  evidence  of  great  erudition 
and  extenfive  information.  He  certainly  has  not  fhewn  himfelf  equal  to  Crom¬ 
well  in  canting,  not  even  upon  the  jaded  terms  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  he 
feems  to  have  uttered  with  a  very  ill  grace  on  his  late  ufurpation.  Like  Sylla 
he  is  a  man  of  accomplifhments  and  oftentation ;  like  Sylla  he  was  fent  upon  a 
foreign  expedition  ;  like  Sylla  he  returned  to  the  city  without  leave  from  Ks 
government,  and  like  Sylla,  with  his  foldiers  he  has  deftroyed  even  the  nominal 
liberty  of  his  country.  Whether  like  Sylla  he  will  from  magnanimity  or  a 
taite  for  debauchery  abandon  the  throne  he  has  ufurped,  is  yet  to  be  proved, 
lhe  principal  difference  in  the  two  chara&ers  is,  that  Sylla  brought  his  army 

r‘bh'm  ‘°‘har'  the  fruits  of  his  treachery  ;  Buonaparte  ignobly  abandoned 
his  to  perdh  by  the  fword  or  by  pefhJence.  9 
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this  unparalleled  man  nobly  Hepped  forth  the  champion 
of  civil  authority  ;  and  by  his  management  and  ad- 
drefs,  a  mutiny  that  would  have  conduced  a  Julius 
Cefar  to  empire,  was  diflipated  without  effeCt. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  a  fubject  of  congratulation  and  grati¬ 
tude,  that  the  people  who  were  to  reap  the  reward  of 
luch  preeminent  merits  and  incorruptible  integrity, 
were  as  conftant  in  their  affections  as  he  in  his  virtues. 
Popular  favour  has,  in  all  countries  and  in  every  age, 
been  proverbially  fickle,  and  republican  gratitude  has 
been  eflimated  on  the  fame  fcale  with  punic  faith. 

Camillas  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  Rome  he 
had  fo  often  faved  from  deftruCtiom  Ariftides  was  a 
victim  to  the  oftracifm  of  Athens  ;  and  the  hero  of 
Marathon  ended  his  days  in  a  dungeon.  But  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America  have  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  the 
fervices  of  their  Washington,  and  have  never  with¬ 
held  the  expreffion  of  their  gratitude. 

In  difafters  that  would  have  brought  a  fcore  of  French 
generals  to  the  guillotine ;  and  in  victories  that  would 
have  fent  as  many  to  the  lands  of  Arabia,  they  implicit¬ 
ly  confided  in  the  man  they  had  chofen  for  their  guide, 
followed  him  with  their  affeCtion  through  every  period 
of  his  life,  and  bear  ample  teftimony  to  his  merits,  when 
removed  from  the  fcenes  which  his  name  hath  fo  long 
embellifhed. 

But  America  is  not  more  indebted  to  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  for  the  happy  conduCt  and  termination  of  a 
wrar,  which  threatened  annihilation  to  her  liberties,  than 
for  his  inftrumentality  in  producing  a  national  compaCt, 
which  alone  has  preferved  her  from  the  horrors  of  inter¬ 
nal  commotion  or  foreign  domination.  Called  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  a  free  and  grateful  people,  to  admin- 
ifler  a  government,  he  had  contributed  fo  much  to  pro¬ 
cure  ;  when  the  returning  jealoufies  of  fo  many  inde¬ 
pendent  fovereignties  could  be  appeafed  by  nothing 
but  the  all-controlling  popularity  of  Washington,  he 
reluClantly  exchanged  the  delightful  tranquillity  of  his 
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beloved  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  perilous  and  comfort- 
lefs  ocean  of  political  eminence. 

The  early  duties  of  his  new  fituation  were  arduous 
and  embarraiung.  In  organizing  the  new  machine, 
in  feleding  appropriate  talents  for  the  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  government,*  in  difcovering  meritorious  can¬ 
didates  for  the  fubordinate  machinery  ;  a  political  {kill, 
knowledge  of  mankind,  information  of  characters,  and 
difintereftednefs  of  opinion,!  was  exhibited  wonderful 
from  one  whofe  talents  and  experience  had  been  prin¬ 
cipally  directed  to  the  field.  Though  the  characters 
of  the  ftatefman  and  the  hero  bear  but  little  refern- 
blance,  yet  his  exact  difcharge  even  of  the  minuter  du¬ 
ties  of  office,  and  his  extenfive  view  of  the  foreign  and 
domeftic  relations  of  our  country,  {hew  that  he  was 

alike  qualified  for  eminence  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field. 

Events  of  great  moment  foon  demanded  all  the  activ¬ 
ity,  fortitude  and  energy  of  his  capacious  foul.  Placed 
in  an  elevated  and  highly  refponfible  fituation,  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  big  with  prodigies  and  monfters  ;  when  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  focial  connexion  feemed  in  a  ftate  of  repara¬ 
tion  ;  when  the  moral  world  was  fait  falling  into 
chaos  ;  when  the  political  fanaticifm  of  the  age  had 
fpread  itfelf  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  infeCted  with  its 


What  government  was  ever  adminiftered  with  more  fidelity  than  ours  ? 
and  where  can  you  find  more  talents  and  character,  than  in  the  principal  del 
payments'  For  a  Prefident,  a  Washington  ;  for  a  Vice  Prefident  an  Ad- 
AMS  ;  for  Chief  Juftice,  a  Jar  ;  for  Secretary  of  Treafury,  an  H™  ; 
Secretary  at  War  a  Knok  ;  Secretary  of  State,  a  Jefferson  ;  who,  however 
dangerous  hts  politics,  is  unqueftionably  a  man  of  eminent  taients.  In  Ihort 
never  did  a  government  begin  its  career  under  more  aufpicious  circumftances  to 
m  ure  it  the  love  of  its  citizens  and  the  refpe<5t  of  ftrangers. 

.  t  1  ^a.ve  heard,  though  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  {lory,  that  fome- 
time  during  the  war  a  coolnefs  took  place  between  General  Washington  and 
Colonel  now  General  Hamilton ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  latter  left  the 
family  of  the  former.  Notwithftanding  this,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  thefe 
great  men,  General  Washington,  when  Prefident,  gave  Mr.  Hamilton  the 
molt  important  office  under  the  new  Government ;  an  office  which  perham  nor 
another  man  in  the  United  States  could  in  its  commencement  have  executed 
with  equal  ability,  fidelity,  and  public  economy.  And  Mr.  Hamilton  has  ever 

only  ancid«n  °f  Gcneral  Wa!hingt°n.  while  in  office  and  when 
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baleful  contagion,  our  till  then  healthy  atmofphere  ; 
at  this  portentous  crifis,  threatening  with  devaftation 
every  country  that  acknowledged  a  God,  or  was  happy 
in  a  government ;  our  magnanimous  political  pilot  op- 
pofed  his  impenetrable  refolution  to  the  mighty  deluge, 
refilled  the  almoft  refiftlefs  torrent  of  fa&ion,  and  pre- 
ferved,  with  equal  hand,  the  helm  of  government,  till 
the  fury  of  the  tempeft  was  over. 

When  the  grand  miffionary  of  democratic  jefuitifrn 
paffed  into  this  country,  to  poifon  the  fources  of  focial 
happinefs,  to  deftroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  government,  and  to  undermine  the  inftitutions  of 
religion  and  morality  ;  when  this  miffionary  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  fome  of  our  apoftate  brethren  with  affe&ion 
and  joy,  and  the  deftru&ive  principles  of  demoralizing 
fophifls  became  falhionable  among  us ;  at  this  eventful 
crifis,  aufpicious  to  faction,  perilous  to  civil  and  polit¬ 
ical  liberty  ;  had  not  the  formidable  and  venerated 
name  of  Washington  been  oppofed  to  the  prevailing 
degeneracy,  who  can  fay  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  our  devoted  nation  ?  Who  can  fay,  that  we 
fhould  not,  like  others,  have  been  debafed  into  a  fervile 
colony  under  the  alluring  appellation  of  ally  to  the  felf- 
ftvled  Great  Nation  j  forced  to  ftarve  our  wives  and 
our  children  to  pamper  an  intemperate  band  of  myrmi¬ 
dons,  placed  over  us  to  proteft  our  liberties  ;  and  with 
the  bayonet  at  our  throats,  compelled  to  fing  hofanna 
at  each  diurnal  rotation  of  the  mighty  political  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  deals  death  and  deftruction  to  all  that 
fall  within  the  vortex  of  her  courfe  ? 

Having  conduced  his  country  fafely  through  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  fuch  imminent  hazard  ;  having,  with  an  ability 
which  feldom  has  been  equalled  and  never  can  be  fur- 
paffed,  honourably  preferved  the  national  neutrality  in 
a  feafon  of  univerfal  tempeft  ;  having  fuccefsfully  ter¬ 
minated  a  cruel  and  relentleis  war  with  the  favages, 
fraught  with  horror  to  our  frontiers  ;  having  cruffied 
a  formidable  rebellion  ;  having^  triumphed  over  the 
perfevering  fpirit  of  faction  ;  having,  by  the  dignity  and 
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{lability  of  his  meafures,  given  refpeftability  to  our  na¬ 
tion  abroad  ;  having  feen  the  people  under  his  adrnin- 
iftration  profperous  and  happy  at  home  ;  having  twice, 
at  an  interval  of  four  years,  in  a  country  where  every 
ad  of  adminiftration  is  open  to  public  fcrutiny,  received 
the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  the 
firft  eminence  in  their  gift ;  having  moreover  a  rea- 
fonable  affurance  that  his  illuftrious  Copatriot,  who  now 
prefides  in  our  government,  would  fucceed  to  the  hon¬ 
ours  which  he  was  about  to  relinquifh,  he  indulged  the 
wifhes  which  a  fenfe  of  duty  to  his  country  had  before 
fuppreffed,  and  again  fought  repofe  in  the  retirement  he 
fo  ardently  loved.  The  voice  of  a  grateful  people  again 
attended  him  to  the  retreat  he  was  about  to  ornament, 
and  the  animated  prayers  of  a  happy  people  afeended 
to  Heaven  for  his  life  and  felicity. 

Though  thus  removed  from  the  confpicuous  theatre 
of  public  life,  the  name  of  Washington  was  not  loll 
to  his  country  or  the  world.  When  the  rapacity  and 
infult  of  an  overbearing  nation  menaced  our  unoffend¬ 
ing  Ihores  with  war ;  when  one  of  the  elements  daily 
bore  teftimony  to  already  exilling  hoflility  ;  when  (to 
ufe  his  own  elegant  and  expreffive  language)  c‘  the  laft 
drop  in  the  cup  of  reconciliation  was  exhaufted  when 
the  unwieldy  armies  of  victorious  France,  without  em¬ 
ployment  or  money  at  home,  threatened  every  country 
which  was  unprepared  for  their  reception  ;  fay,  Ameri¬ 
cans  !  next  to  your  trull  in  Heaven,  did  you  not  feel  a 
fecurity,  a  confidence  in  the  midll  of  danger,  in  the 
knowledge  that  your  Washington,  with  his  wifdom 
and  his  patriotifm  unabated,  was  flill  alive  ?  Yes  !  the 
univerfal  joy  which  his  magnanimous  acceptance  of  the 
command  of  the  armies  communicated  throughout  the 
nation,  is  abundant  proof  of  the  reliance  placed  on  his 
name. 

But  ere  the  danger  of  his  country  demanded  an¬ 
other  refort  to  the  field •,  while  the  objects  of  his  ten¬ 
der  affections  were  growing  doubly  dear  from  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  another  feparation ;  with  the  undiminilhed 
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alkction  of  his  country,  and  confidence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  mature  in  years,  maturer  in  glory,  all-wife  but 
to  us  mylterious  Heaven  (perhaps  to  fhow  that  our  de¬ 
pendence  is  not  to  be  placed  in  man  ;  to  recal  our  rev¬ 
el  ence  front  the  inflrument  to  the  author  of  our  hap- 
pmefs)  fummoned  him  to  itfelf.  His  mortal  part  is 
now  at.  reft  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  fathers  ;  his  fub- 
lime  fpirit  has  afcended  to  its  God,  in  whofe  prefence 
thofe  tranfcendent  virtues,  which  the  honours  of  this 
world  were  infufficient  to  reward,  will  find  moft  ample 
retribution.  r 
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Delivered  February  22,  1S00,  by  Appointment  of  a  number  of 


the  Clergy  of  New- York. 


BY  JOHN  M.  MASON ,  A.  M» 

Pallor  of  the  Aflociate-Reformed  Church  in  the  City  of  New-York. 


Quae  te  tam  laeta  tulerunt 


Saecula  ?  Qui  tanti  talem  genuere  parentes  ? 

In  freta  dum  fiuvii  current,  dum  montibus  umbra 
Luftrabunt  convexa,  polus  dum  fidera  pafeet, 

Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudefque  manebunt. 


VlRG, 


EELLOW-CITIZENS 


offices  of  this  day  belong  lefs  to 


eloquence  than  to  grief.  We  celebrate  one  of  thofe 
great  events  which,  by  uniting  public  calamity  with 
private  affliction,  create  in  every  bofom  a  refponfe  to 
the  throes  of  an  empire.  God,  who  doeth  wonders  ; 
whofe  ways  mud  be  adored,  but  not  queftioned,  in 
fevering  from  the  embraces  of  America  her  firft-beloved 
patriot,  has  impofed  on  her  the  duty  of  blending  im- 
paffioned  feeling  with  profound  and  unmurmuring  fub- 
million.  An  affembled  nation,  lamenting  a  father  in 
their  departed  chief ;  abforbing  every  inferior  confider- 
ation  in  the  fentiment  of  their  common  lofs  ;  mingling 
their  recollections  and  their  anticipations  ;  their  willies, 
their  regrets,  their  fympathies,  and  their  tears,  is  a  fpec- 
tacle  not  more  tender  than  awful,  and  excites  emotions 
too  mighty  for  utterance.  I  ffiould  have  no  right  to 
complain,  Americans,  if,  inftead  of  indulging  me  with 
your  attention,  you  fhould  command  me  to  retire,  and 
leave  you  to  weep  in  the  filence  of  wo.  I  ffiould  de¬ 
fer  ve  the  reprimand,  were  I  to  appear  before  you  with 
the  pretenfions  of  eulogy.  No  !  Eulogy  has  miftaken 
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lier  province  and  her  powers,  when  fhe  affumes  for  her 
theme  the  glory  of  Washington.  His  deeds  and  his 
virtues  are  his  high  eulogium.  His  deeds  moil  famil- 
iar  to  your  memories,  his  virtues  moft  dear  to  your  af¬ 
fections.  lo  me,  therefore,  nothing  is  permitted  but 
to  borrow  from  yourfelves.  And  though  a  pencil 
more  daring  than  mine  would  languifh  in  attempting 
to  retrace  the  living  lines  which  the  finger  of  Truth 
has  drawn  upon  your  hearts,  you  will  bear  with  me, 
while,  on  a  fubjeft  which  dignifies  every  thing  related 
to  it,  c  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourfelves  do  know/ 
1  he  name  of  Washington,  connected  with  all  that 
is  moft  brilliant  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country,  and  in 
human  character,  awakens  fenfations  which  agitate  the 
fervours  of  youth,  and  warm  the  chill  bofom  of  age, 
i  ranfported  to  the  times  when  America  rofe  to  repel 
her  wrongs,  and  to  claim  her  deftinies,  a  fcene  of 
boundlefs  grandeur  burfts  upon  our  view.  Long  had 
her  filial  duty  expoftulated  with  parental  injuftice. 
Long  did  fhe  deprecate  the  rupture  of  thofe  ties  winch 
fhe  had  been  proud  of  preferving  and  difplaying,  But 
her  humble  entreaty  fpurned  ;  aggrefiion  followed  by 
the  rod,  and  the  rod  by  fcorpions,  having  changed  re- 
monftrance  into  murmur,  and  murmur  into  refiftance, 
fhe  transfers  her  grievances  from  the  throne  of  earth  to 
the  throne  of  heaven  ;  and  precedes  by  an  appeal  to 
the  God  of  judgment,  her  appeal  to  the  fword  of  war. 

At  iflfue  now  with  the  miftrefs  of  the  feas ;  unfur¬ 
nished  with  equal  means  of  defence  ;  the  convulfive 
lhock  approaching  ;  and  every  evil  omen  paffing  be¬ 
fore  her,  one  ftep  of  rafhnefs  or  of  folly  may  feal  her 
doom.  In  this  accumulation  of  trouble,  who  fhall 
command  her  confidence,  and  face  her  dangers,  and 
conduct:  her  caufe  ?  God,  whofe  kingdom  ruleth  over 
all,  prepares  from  afar  the  inflruments  bed  adapted  to 
his  purpofe.  By  an  influence  which  it  would  be  as  ir¬ 
rational  to  difpute  as  it  is  vain  to  fcrutinize,  he  ftirs  up 
the  fpirit  of  the  ftatefman  and  the  foldier.  Minds  on 
which  he  has  beftowed  the  elements  of  greatnefs,  are 
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brought,  by  his  providence,  into  contact:  with  exigen¬ 
cies  which  roufe  them  into  a&ion.  It  is  in  the  feaion 
of  effort  and  of  peril  that  impotence  difappears,  and  en¬ 
ergy  arifes.  The  whirlwind  which  fweeps  away  the 
glow-worm,  uncovers  the  fire  of  genius,  and  kindles  it 
into  a  blaze,  that  irradiates  at  once  both  the  zenith  and 

the  poles.  •  r 

But  among  the  heroes  who  fprung  from  obicurity, 

when  the  college,  the  counting-houfe,  and  the  p.ough 
teemed  with  “  thunderbolts  of  war,”  none  could,  m 
all  refpefts,  meet  the  wants  and  the  wifhes  of  America. 
She  required,  in  her  leader,  a  man  reared  under  her 
own  eye  ;  who  combined  with  diftinguifhed  talent,  a 
character  above  fufpicion  ;  who  had  added  to  his  phys¬ 
ical  and  moral  qualities  the  experience  of  difficult  fer- 
vice ;  a  man,  who  fhould  concentrate  in  himfelt  the 
public  affections  and  confidences  ;  who  fhould  know 
how  to  multiply  the  energies  of  every  other  man  under 
his  direftion,  and  to  make  difafter  itfelf  the  means  of 
fuccefs — his  arm  a  fortrefs  and  his  name  a  hoft.  Such 
a  man  it  were  almoft  prefumption  to  expect ;  but  fuch 
a  man  all-ruling  Heaven  had  provided,  and  that  man 
was  Washington. 

Pre-eminent  already  in  worth,  he  is  fummoned  to 
the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  of  danger.  Unallured  by 
the  charms  of  opulence  :  unappalled  by  the  hazard  of 
a  dubious  warfare  :  unmoved  by  the  profpeU  of  being, 
in  the  event  of  failure,  the  firft  and  molt  confpicuous 
viftim,  he  obeys  the  fummons,  becaufe  he  loves  his 
duty.  The  refolve  is  firm,  for  the  probation  is  terrible. 
His  theatre  is  a  world  ;  his  charge,  a  family  of  na¬ 
tions  ;  the  intereft  flaked  in  his  hands,  the  profperity 
of  millions  unborn  in  ages  to  come.  His  means,  under 
aid  from  on  high,  the  refources  of  his  own  bread,  with 
the  raw  recruits  and  irregular  fupplies  of  di (tract ed 
Colonies.  O  crifis  worthy  of  fuch  a  hero  !  Followed 
by  her  little  bands,  her  prayers  and  her  tears,  Wash¬ 
ington  efpoufes  the  quarrel  of  his  country.  As  he 
moves  on  to  the  conflict,  every  heart  palpitates,  and 
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er)  knee  trembles.  I  he  foe,  alike  valiant  and  vete¬ 
ran  ,  prefects  no  eaiy  conqueft,  nor  aught  inviting  but 
to  tho.e  who  had  confecrated  their  blood  to  the  public 

^  *  flu.  Omnipotent,  who  allots  great  emoyment 
as  the  meed  of  great  exertion,  had  ordained  that  Amer¬ 
ica  mould  be  free  ;  but  that  fhe  Ihould  learn  to  value 
the  blefimg  by  the  price  of  its  acquifition.  She  frail 
go  to  a  “  wealthy  place,”  but  her  way  is  «  through 
lire  and  through  water.”  Many  a  generous  chief  mult 
bleed,  and  many  a  gallant  youth  fink,  at  his  fide,  into 
the  iurpnfed  grave  ;  the  field  mull  be  heaped  with, 
fiam  ;  the  purple  torrent  mult  roll,  ere  the  angel  of 
peace  defcend  with  his  olive.  It  is  here,  amid  devafta- 
tion,  and  horror,  and  death,  that  Washington  mult 
reap  his  laurels,  and  engrave  his  trophies  on  the  fhields 
of  immoitality.  Shall  Delaware  and  Princeton?  Shall 
Monmouth  and  Y  ork  ? — But  I  may  not  particularize  ; 
tar  lefs  repeat  the  tale  which  babes  recite,  which  poets 
^ngj  and  fame  has  published  to  the  liltening  world. 
Every  ficeno  cf  ins  action  was  a  fcene  of  his  triumph. 
Nowy  he  faved  the  republic  by  more  than  Fabian  cau¬ 
tion  ;  now,  he  avenged  her  by  more  than  Carthagin¬ 
ian  fiercenefs.  While,  at  every  Itroke,  her  forelts  and 
her  hills  re-echoed  to  her  fhout,  “  The  fword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Washington  !”  Nor  was  this  the  vain 
applaufe  of  partiality  and  enthufiafm.  The  blafted 
fchemes  of  Britain  ;  her  broken  and  her  captive  holts, 
proclaimed  the  terror  of  his  arms.  Skilled  were  her 
chiefs,  and  brave  her  legions ;  but  bravery  and  Ikill 
rendered  them  a  conqueft  more  worthy  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  True,  he  fullered,  in  his  turn,  repulfe  and  even 
defeat.  It  was  both  natural  and  needful.  Unchequer¬ 
ed  with  reverie,  his  Itory  would  have  refembled  rather 
the  fictions  of  romance,  than  the  truth  of  narrative  : 
and  had  he  been  neither  defeated  nor  repulfed,  we  had 
never  feen  all  the  grandeur  of  his  foul.  He  arrayed 
himfelf  in  frelh  honours  by  that  which  ruins  even  the 
great — vicilfitude.  He  could  not  only  fubdue  an  enemy, 
but,  what  is  infinitely  more,  he  could  fubdue  misfor- 
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tune.  With  an  equanimity  which  gave  temperance  to 
victory,  and  cheerfulnefs  to  difafter,  he  balanced  the 
fortunes  of  the  (late.  In  the  face  of  hoftile  prowefs  ; 
in  the  midft  of  mutiny  and  treafon  ;  furrounded  with 
aftonifhment,  irrefolution,  and  defpondence,  Wash¬ 
ington  remained  ereft,  unmoved,  invincible.  What¬ 
ever  ills  America  might  endure  in  maintaining  her  rights, 
fhe  exulted  that  fhe  had  nSthing  to  fear  from  her  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  The  event  juftified  her  mofl  fan- 
guine  prefages.  That  invifible  hand  which  girded  him. 
at  firft,  continued  to  guard  and  to  guide  him  through 
the  fucceffive  ft  ages  of  the  revolution.  Nor  did  he  ac¬ 
count  it  a  weaknefs  to  bend  the  knee  in  homage  to  its 
fupremacy,  and  prayer  for  its  direction.  This  was  the 
armour  of  Washington  :  this  the  falvation  of  his 
country.* 

The  hope  of  her  reduction  at  length  abandoned  ; 
her  war  of  liberty  brought,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  in¬ 
dependence,  to  that  honourable  condufion  for  which  it 
had  been  undertaken,  the  hour  arrived  when  he  was 
to  refign  the  truft  which  he  had  accepted  with  diffi¬ 
dence.  To  a  mind  lefs  pure  and  elevated,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  America  would  have  furnifhed  the  pretext,  as 
well  as  the  means,  of  military  ufurpation.  Talents 
equal  to  daring  enterprife  ;  the  derangement  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs ;  unbounded  popularity ;  and  the  devotion 
of  a  fuffering  army,  would  have  been  to  every  other  a 
flrong,  and  to  almoft  any  other,  an  irrefiftible  tempt¬ 
ation.  In  Washington  they  did  not  produce  even 
the  pain  of  felf-denial.  They  added  the  laft  proof  of 
his  difmtereftednefs  ;  and  impofed  on  his  country  the 
laft  obligation  to  gratitude.  Impenetrable  by  corrupt¬ 
ing  influence  \  deaf  to  honeft  but  erring  folicitation  ; 

*  The  example  of  Washington  reaches  a  poignant  reproof  to  thofe  who 
think,  or  adt  as  if  they  thought,  that  religion  is  incompatible  with  greatnefs. 
The  majefty  of  his  character  forbids  a  fufpicion  that  his  reverence  for  the  wor- 
fhip  of  God,  and  his  folicitude  for  the  prevalence  of  religious  principle,  were 
either  a  tribute  to  prejudice,  or  a  ftratagem  of  ftate.  But  every  poffible  doubt 
is  removed  by  the  faft,  that  it  was  hfs  uniform  practice,  even  during  the  war, 
;o  retire,  at  a  certain  hour,  for  the  devotion  of  the  clofet. 
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irreconcilable  witn  every  difloyal  fentiment,  he  urged 
tiie  neceffity,  and  fet  the  example  of  laying  down,  in 
peace,  arms  aflumed  for  the  common  defence.*  But 
to  feparate  from  the  companions  of  his  danger  and 
Aiis  gloiy,  was,  even  for  "Washington,  a  difficult 
talk.  About  to  leave  them  forever,  a  thoufand  fenfa- 
tions  ruffled  upon  his  heart,  and  all  the  foldier  melted 
in  the  man.  He  who  has  no  tendernefs,  has  no  mag¬ 
nanimity.  Washington  could  vanquiffl,  and  Wash- 
ington  could  weep.  Never  was  affection  more  cor¬ 
dially  reciprocated.  The  grafped  hand  ;  the  filent  an- 
guifh  ;  the  fpontaneous  tear  trickling  down  the  fear- 
red  cheek  ;  the  willful  look,  as  he  pafled,  after  the 
warrior  who  fflould  never  again  point  their  way  to  vic¬ 
tory, — form  a  feene  for  nature's  painter,  and  for  na¬ 
ture’s  bard. 

But  we  muff  not  lofe,  in  our  fenfibility,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  penetration,  his  prudence,  his  regard  of 
public  honour,  and  of  public  faith.  Abhorring  out- 
rage  ;  jealous  for  the  reputation,  and  dreading  the  ex- 
ceffes,  of  even  a  gallant  army,  fluffed  with  conqueft, 
prompted  by  incendiaries,  and  ffleltered  by  a  femblance 
of  right,  his  laft  aft  of  authority  is  to  difmifs  them  to 
their  homes  without  entering  the  capital.  Accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  handful  of  troops,  he  repairs  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  States,  and,  through  them,  furrenders  to  his 
country  the  fword  which  he  had  drawn  in  her  defence. 
Singular  phenomenon  !  Washington  becomes  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen.  He  exchanges  fupreme  command  for  the 
tranquillity  of  domeftic  life.  Go,  incomparable  man  ! 
to  adorn  no  lefs  the  civic  virtues,  than  the  fplendid 
achievements  of  the  field  :  Go,  rich  in  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  thy  high  deferts  :  Go,  with  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  with  the  plaudit  of  millions,  and  the  ori- 
fons  of  millions  more  for  thy  temporal  and  thine  eter¬ 
nal  blifs ! 

The  glory  of  Washington  feemed  now  complete. 
While  the  univerfal  voice  proclaimed  that  he  might 
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decline,  with  honour,  every  future  burden,  it  was  a  wifh 

and  an  opinion  almofl  as  univerfal,  that  he  would  not 

jeopardize  the  fame  which  he  had  fo  nobly  won.  Had 

perfonal  confiderations  fwayed  his  mind,  this  would 

have  been  his  own  decifion.  But,  untutored  in  the 

philofophifm  of  the  age,  he  had  not  learned  to  feparate 

the  maxims  of  wdfdom  from  the  injunctions  of  duty. 

His  foul  was  not  debafed  by  that  moral  cowardice  which 

fears  to  rifk  popularity  for  the  general  good.  Having 

affifted  in  the  formation  of  an  efficient  government 

which  he  had  refufed  to  diftate  or  enforce  at  the  mouth 

of  his  cannon,  he  wras  ready  to  contribute  the  weight 

of  his  chara&er  to  infure  its  effeCt.  And  his  country 

* 

rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  teftifying,  that,  much  as 
Ihe  loved  and  trufted  others,  ffie  hill  loved  and  trufted 
him  molt.  Hailed,  by  her  unanimous  fuffrage,  the  pi¬ 
lot  of  the  ftate,  he  approaches  the  awful  helm,  and 
grafping  it  with  equal  firmnefs  and  eafe,  demonftrates 
that  forms  of  power  caufe  no  embarrafiment  to  him. 

In  fo  novel  an  experiment,  as  a  nation  framing  a 
government  for  herfelf  under  no  impulfe  but  that  of 
reafon ;  adopting  it  through  no  force  but  the  force  of 
conviction  ;  and  putting  it  into  operation  without  blood- 
fhed  or  violence,  it  was  all-important  that  her  ftrft  mag- 
iftrate  fhould  poiTefs  her  unbounded  good  will.  Thole  * 
elements  of  dilcord  which  lurked  in  the  diverfity  of  lo¬ 
cal  intereft  ;  in  the  collifion  of  political  theories  ;  in 
the  irritations  of  party  ;  in  the  difappointed  or  gratified 
ambition  of  individuals ;  and  which,  notwithftandinu 
her  graceful  tranfition,  threatened  the  harmony  of 
America,  it  was  for  Washington  alone  to  control 
and  reprefs.  His  tried  integrity,  his  ardent  patriotifm, 
were  inftead  of  a  volume  of  arguments  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  that  fyftem  which  he  approved  .and  fupported. 
Among  the  fimple  and  honeft  whom  no  artifice  was 
omitted  to  enfnare,  there  were  thoufands  who  knew 
little  of  the  philofophy  of  government,  and  lefs  of  the 
nice  machinery  of  the  Conftitution  :  but  they  knew  that 
Washington  was  wife  and  good;  they  knew  it  was 
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impoffible  that  he  fhould  betray  them  ;  and  by  this 
they  were  refcued  from  the  fangs  of  faction.  Ages 
•will  not  furnifh  fo  inftructive  a  comment  on  that  car* 
dinal  virtue  of  republicans,  confidence  in  the  men 
of  their  choice  ;  nor  a  more  falutary  antidote  againft 
the  peftilential  principle,  that  the  foul  of  a  republic  is 
jealoufy.  At  the  commencement  of  her  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  miftruft  would  have  ruined  America ;  in  con¬ 
fidence,  {he  found  her  fafety. 

The  re-appearance  of  Washington  as  a  ftatefman, 
excited  the  conjecture  of  the  old  world,  and  the  anxie¬ 
ty  of  the  new.  His  martial  fame  had  fixed  a  criterion, 
however  inaccurate,  of  his  civil  adminiflration.  Mili- 
tary  genius  does  neither  confer  nor  imply  political  abil- 
ity.  Whatever  merit  may  be  attached  to  the  faculty  of 
arranging  the  principles,  and  profecuting  the  details, 
of  an  army,  it  mud  be  conceded  that  vafter  compre- 
henfions  belong  to  the  ftatefman.  Ignorance,  vanity, 
the  love  of  paradox,  and  the  love  of  mifchief,  affedting 
to  fneer  at  the  myftery  of  government/-  have,  in¬ 
deed,  taught,  that  common  fenfe  and  common  honefty 
are  his  only  requifites.  The  nature  of  things  and  the 
experience  of  every  people,  in  every  age,  teach  a  dif¬ 
ferent  doctrine,  America  had  multitudes  who  pof- 
ieffed  both  thofe  qualities,  but  fhe  had  only  one  Wash¬ 
ington.  To  adjuft,  in  the  beft  compromife,  a  thou- 
fand  interfering  views,  fo  as  to  effedt  the  greateft  good 
of  the  whole  with  the  leaft  inconvenience  to  the 
parts ;  to  curb  the  dragon  of  fadfion  by  means  which 
infure  the  fafety  of  public  liberty  ;  to  marfhal  opinion 
and  prejudice  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  law ;  in 
fine,  to  touch  the  mainfpring  of  national  agency,  fo  as 
to  prefer ve  the  equipoife  of  its  powers,  and  to  make 
the  feebleft  movements  of  the  extremities  accord  with 
the  impulfe  at  the  centre,  is  only  for  genius  of  the 
higheft  order.  To  excel  equally  in  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  fcience,  has  been  the  praife  of  a  few  chofen  fpirits, 
among  whom,  with  a  proud  preference,  we  enrol  the 
father  of  our  country. 
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It  was  the  fortune  of  Washington  to  direft  tranf- 
actions  of  which  the  repetition  is  hardly  within  the 
limits  of  human  poffibilities.  When  he  entered  on  his 
fir  ft  Prefidency,  all  the  interefts  of  the  Continent  were 
vibrating  through  the  arch  of  political  uncertainty. 
The  departments  of  the  new  government  were  to  be 
marked  out,  and  filled  up  ;  foreign  relations  to  be  reg¬ 
ulated  ;  the  phyfical  and  moral  ftrength  of  tne  nation 
to  be  organized  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  fcepticiiin 
in  politics,  no  lefs  than  in  religion  and  morals,  was 
preparing,  throughout  Europe,  to  fpring  the  mine  of 
revolution  and  ruin.  In  difcharging  his  fir  ft  duties, 
that  fame  intelligent,  cautious,  refolute  procedure, 
which  had  rendered  him  the  bulwark  of  war,  now  ex¬ 
hibited  him  as  the  guardian  of  peace.  Appropriation 
of  talent  to  employment,  is  one  of  the  deep  relults  of 
political  fagacity.  And  in  his  feleciion  of  men  for  of¬ 
fice,  Washington  difplayed  a  knowledge  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  of  bufmefs,  a  contempt  of  favoritifm,  and  a  de¬ 
votion  to  the  public  welfare,  which  permitted  the  Gene - 
ml  to  be  rivalled  only  by  the  Prefident. 

Under  fuch  aufpices,  the  fruit  and  the  pledge  of  di¬ 
vine  blefling,  America  rears  her  head,  and  recovers  her 
vigours.  Agriculture  laughs  on  the  land  :  Commerce 
ploughs  the  wave :  Peace  rejoices  her  at  home ;  and 
fhe  grows  into  refpefl:  abroad.  Ah !  too  happy,  to 
progrefs  without  interruption.  The  explofions  of  Eu¬ 
rope  bring  new  vexations  to  her,  and  new  trials  and 
new  glories  to  her  Washington.  Vigilant  and  faith¬ 
ful,  he  hears  the  temped  roar  from  afar,  warns  her  of 
its  approach,  and  prepares  for  averting  its  dangers. 
Black  are  the  heavens,  and  angry  the  billows,  and  nar¬ 
row  and  perilous  the  paffage.  But  his  compofure,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  firmnefs,  are  equal  to  the  peril.  Unfeduced 
by  fraud  ;  unterrified  by  threat ;  unawed  by  clamour, 
he  holds*  on  his  fteady  way,  and  again  he  faves  his  coun¬ 
try.  With  lefs  decifion  on  the  part  of  Washington, 
a  generous  but  miftaken  ardour  would  have  plunged 
her  into  the  whirlpool,  and  left  her  till  this  hour  the 
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fpoit  of  the  contending  elements.  Americans!  bow 
to  that  .  magnanimous  policy,  which  protected  your 
deareft  mterelts  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  your  dif~ 
pleafure. .  It  was  thus  that  Washington  proved  him- 
lelf,  not  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  but  in  the  procurement 
of  fubftantial  good,  in  ftepping  between  them  and  per¬ 
dition,  the  fervant  of  the  people. 

The  hiftorian  of  this  period  will  have  to  record  a 
revolt  raifed  by  infatuation  againfl  the  law  of  the 
land.*  He  will  have  to  record  the  neceffity  which 
compelled  even  Washington  to  fupprefs  it  by  the 
fword.  But  he  will  have  to  record  alfo  his  gentlenefs 
and  his  lenity.  Deeds  of  feverity  were  his  fad  tribute 
to  jultice  :  deeds  of  humanity  the  native  fuggeflions  of 
his  heart.  ° 

Eight  years  of  glorious  adminiftration  created  a  claim 
on  the  indulgence  of  his  country,  which  none  could 
think  of  difputing,  but  which  all  lamented  fhould  be 
urged.  The  ends  which  rendered  his  fervices  indif- 
penfable  being  moflly  attained,  he  demands  his  refto- 
ration  to  private  life.  Refigning  to  an  able  fucceffor 
the  reins  which  he  had  guided  with  charatleriftic  fe¬ 
licity,  he  once  more  bids  adieu  to  public  honours.  Let 
not  his  motives  be  miltaken  or  forgotten.  It  was  for 
him  to  fet  as  great  examples  in  the  relinquifhment,  as 
in  the  acceptance,  of  power.  No  mortified  ambition  ; 
no  haughty  difgufts ;  no  expe&ation  of  higher  office, 
prompted  his  retreat.  He  knew  that  foreign  nations 
confidered  his  life  as  the  bond,  and  his  influence  as  the 
vital  fpirit,  of  our  union.  He  knew  that  his  own  luf- 
tre  threw  a  fhade  over  others,  not  more  injurious  to 
them  than  to  his  country.  He  wilhed  to  difpel  the  en- 
chantment  of  his  own  name  :  he  wilhed  to  relieve 
the  apprehensions  of  America,  by  making  her  fenfible 
of  her  riches  in  other  patriots  ;  to  be  a  fpe&ator  of  her 
profperity  under  their  management ;  and  to  convince 
herfeli,  and  to  convince  the  world,  that  ffie  depended 
Jefs  on  him,  than  either  her  enemies  or  her  friends  be*? 
lieved.  And  therefore  he  withdrew. 


*  The  Infurre&ion  in  Pennfylvania  in  1794, 
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Having  lavifhed  ail  her  honours,  his  country  had 
nothing  more  to  beftow  upon  him  except  her  bleffing. 
But  he  had  more  to  beftow  upon  his  country.  His 
views  and  his  advice,  the  condenfed  wifdom  of  ail  his 
reflection,  observation  and  experience,  he  delivers  to 
his  compatriots  in  a  manual  worthy  of  them  to  ftudy, 
and  of  him  to  compofe.  And  now,  when  they  could 
hope  to  enjoy  only  the  fatisfaftion  of  ftill  poflfefling 
him,  the  pleafure  of  recounting  his  adts,  and  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  pradtifing  his  leflons,  they  accompany  his  retire¬ 
ment  with  their  afpirations,  that  his  evening  may  be  as 
ferene,  as  his  morning  had  been  fair,  and  his  noon  re- 
fplendent. 

That  he  fhould  ever  again  endure  the  folicitudes  of 
office,  was  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  defired.  Be- 
caufe  it  mufl  be  a  crifis  Angularly  portentous,  which 
could  juftify  another  invafion  of  his  repofe.  From 
fuch  a  neceflity  we  fondly  promifed  ourfelves  exemp¬ 
tion.  Flattering,  fallacious  fecurity  !  The  fudden 
whirlwind  fprings  out  of  a  calm.  The  revolutions  of 
a  day  proclaim  that  an  empire  was.  However  remote 
the  pofition  of  America  ;  however  peaceful  her  charac¬ 
ter  ;  however  cautious  and  equitable  her  policy ;  fhe 
was  not  to  go  unmolefted  by  the  gigantic  fiend  of  Gal¬ 
lic  domination.  That  fire  was  free  and  happy,  was 
crime  and  provocation  enough.  He  faflened  on  her 
his  murderous  eye  :  he  was  preparing  for  her  that 
deadly  embrace,  in  which  nations  fupine  and  credulous 
had  already  perifhed.  Reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
fwelling  the  catalogue  of  his  vi&ims,  or  arguing  her 
caufe  with  the  bayonet  and  the  ball,  fire  burfls  the  ill- 
fated  bonds  which  had  linked  her  to  his  deftinies,  and 
aflfumes  the  tone  and  attitude  of  defiance.  The  gaunt¬ 
let  is  thrown.  To  advance  is  perilous  :  to  retreat,  de- 
ftruftion.  She  looks  wiftfully  round,  and  calls  for 
Washington.  The  well-known  voice,  that  voice, 
which  he  had  ever  accounted  a  law,  pierces  the  retreats 
of  Vernon,  and  thrills  his  bofom.  Domeftic  enjoy¬ 
ments  lofe  their  charm ;  repofe  becomes  to  him  in<tio- 
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rious ;  every  facrifice  Is  cheap,  and  every  exertion  eafy, 
when  his  beloved  country  requires  his  aid.  With  all 
the  alacrity  of  youth,  he  flies  to  her  fuccour.  The  hel- 
met  of  war  prefies  his  filver  locks.  His  fword,  which 
difhonour  had  never  tarnifhed,  nor  corruption  poifoned, 
he  once  more  unfheaths,  and  prepares  to  receive  on  its 
point  the  infolence  of  that  foe,  whofe  intrigue  he  had 
foiled  by  his  wifdom. 

It  muft  ever  be  difficult  to  compare  the  merits  of 
Washington’s  chara&ers,  becaufe  he  always  appear¬ 
ed  greateft  in  that  which  he  laft  fultained.  Yet  if  there 
is  a  preference,  it  mult  be  affigned  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Armies  of  America.  Not  becaufe  the 
duties  of  that  Ration  were  more  arduous  than  thofe 
which  he  had  often  performed,  but  becaufe  it  more 
fully  difplayed  his  magnanimity.  While  others  be¬ 
come  great  by  elevation,  Washington  becomes  great¬ 
er  by  condefcenfion.  Matchlefs  patriot !  to  (loop,  on 
public  motives,  to  an  inferior  appointment,  after  pof- 
felling  and  dignifying  the  higheft  offices  1  Thrice  favour¬ 
ed  country,  which  boaits  of  fuch  a  citizen  !  We  gaze 
with  aftoniihment :  we  exult  that  we  are  Americans. 
We  augur  every  thing  great,  and  good,  and  happy.  .  „ . 
But  whence  this  fudden  horror  ?  What  means  that  cry 
of  agony  ?  Oh  !  his  the  fhriek  of  America !  The  fairy 
vifion  is  fled  :  Washington  is - no  more  i — — 

«  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  periihed!” 

Daughters  of  America,  who  erft  prepared  the  feftal 
bower  and  the  laurel  wreath,  plant  now  the  cyprefs 
grove,  and  water  it  with  tears. 

«  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perifned !” 

The  death  of  Washington,  Americans,  has  reveal¬ 
ed  the  extent  of  our  lofs.  It  has  given  us  the  final 
proof  that  we  never  miftook  him.  Take  his  affe&ing 
teflament,  and  read  the  fecrets  of  his  foul.  Read  all 
the  power  of  domeftic  virtue.  Read  his  ftrong  love  of 
letters  and  of  liberty.  Read  his  fidelity  to  republican 
principle,  and  his  jealoufy  of  national  character.  Read 
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his  devotednefs  to  you  in  his  military  bequeils  to  near 
relations.  “  Thefe  fwords,”  they  are  the  words  of 
Washington,  “thefe  lwords  are  accompanied  with 
an  injunction  not  to  unfheath  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
fhedding  of  blood,  except  it  be  for  felf-defence,  or  in 
defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights  5  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cale,  to  keep  them  unfheathed,  and  prefer  falling 
with  them  in  their  hands  to  the  relinquifhment  thereof/'1 

In  his  aits,  Americans,  you  have  feen  the  man.  In 
the  complicated  excellence  of  character,  he  ftands  alone. 
Let  no  future  Plutarch  attempt  the  iniquity  of  parallel. 
i.et  no  foldier  of  fortune  ;  let  no  ufurpmg  conqueror  ; 
let  not  Alexander  or  Cefar  ;  let  not  Cromwell  or 
Buonparte  ;  let  none  among  rhe  dead  or  the  living,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fame  pi&ure  with  Washington  :  or  let 
them  appear  as  the  (hade  to  his  light. 

On  this  iubject,  my  countrymen,  it  is  for  others  to 
fpeculate,  but  it  is  for  us  to  feel,  t  et  in  proportion  to 
the  feverity  of  the  stroke,  ought  to  be  our  thankfulnefs 
that  it  was  not  infliiced  fooner.  Through  a  long  feries 
of  years  has  God  preferved  our  Washington  a  pub¬ 
lic  bleffing  :  and  now  that  he  has  removed  him  forever, 
uia.l  we  prefume  to  fay.  What  doe/l  thou  ?  Never  did 
the  tomb  preach  more  powerfully  the  dependence  of 
all  things  on  the  will  of  the  Moll  High.  The  sreateft 
of  mortals  crumble  into  dull,  the  moment  he  com¬ 
mands,  Return,  ye  children  of  men.  .  Washington  was 
but  the  inftrument  of  a  benignant  God.  He  fickens, 
he  dies,  that  we  may  learn  not  to  trvjl  in  men ,  nor  to 
make  fiejh  our  arm.  But  though  Tv  askington  is 
dead  ;  Jehovah  lives.  God  of  our  fathers  !  be  our 
God,  and  the  God  of  our  children !  Thou  art  our  re¬ 
fuge  and  our  hope ;  the  pillar  of  our  flrength  5  the 
wall  of  our  defence,  and  our  unfading  glory ! 

Americans  !  .  ihis  God,  who  raifed  up  V/ashing- 
ton,  and  gave  you  liberty,  exa&s  from  you  the  duty 
of  chenlhing  it  with  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge. 
Never  fully,  by  apathy  or  by  outrage,  your  fair  inher- 
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itance,  Rifk  not,  for  one  moment,  on  vifionary  thee 
ries,  the  folid  bleffings  of  your  lot.  To  you,  particu¬ 
larly,  O  youth  of  America  !  applies  the  folemn  charge. 
In  all  the  perils  of  your  country,  remember  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  freedom  of  reafon  and  of  right,  has  been 
handed  down  to  you  on  the  point  of  the  hero’s  fword. 
Guard,  with  veneration,  the  facred  depofit.  The  curie 
of  ages  will  reft  upon  you,  O  youth  of  America !  if 
ever  you  furrender  to  foreign  ambition,  or  domeftic 
lawlefsnefs,  the  precious  liberties  for  which  Washing¬ 
ton  fought,  and  your  fathers  bled, 

I  cannot  part  with  you,  fellow  citizens,  without  urg¬ 
ing  the  long  remembrance  of  our  prefent  affembly. 
This  day  we  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  republics,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  be  grateful.  In  your  treatment 
of  living  patriots,  recal  your  love  and  your  regret  of 
Washington.  Let  not  future  inconfiftency  charge 
this  day  with  hypoerify.  Happy  America,  if  ihe  gives 
an  inftance  of  univerfal  principle  in  her  forrows  for  the 
man  44  firft  in  war,  firft  in  peace,  and  firft  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  country  1” 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 
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AID-DE-CAMP  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AND  SECRETARY-GENERAL  OF  THE  CINCINNATI. 
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1  O  confecrate  the  memory  of  illuftrious 
men — to  record  their  adtions,  and  to  celebrate  their 
praife,  has  been  the  laudable  practice  of  every  age,  and 
the  grateful  duty  of  every  people. 

The  rudeft  nations  have  thus  difpenfed  the  rewards 
and  the  motives  of  virtue  ;  while  the  arts  and  fciences 
of  polilhed  fociety  have  contributed  their  nobleft  ef¬ 
forts  to  this,  their  belt  and  higheft  application. 

Conforming  to  this  venerable  ufage,  and  influenced 
by  all  the  nobler  affedtions,  the  veteran  affociates  of 
the  immortal  Washington  have  dedicated  this  auf- 
picious  day,  to  the  review  of  his  glorious  achievements, 
and  the  celebration  of  his  unrivalled  fame. 

But  their  too  partial  choice  has  devolved  on  incom¬ 
petent  powers,  the  performance  of  that  duty,  to  which 
the  higheft  order  of  genius  would  have  been  unequal. 

Who  fhall  delineate  a  juft  portrait  of  that  character, 
which  was  perfect  in  all  its  relations— or  in  what  lan¬ 
guage  {hall,  the  ftory  of  that  life  be  told,  whofe  every 
adtion  was  above  all  praife  ? 

To  confer  the  juft  meed  of  eulogium  on  this  inefti- 
mable  character — to  entwine  the  blended  glories  of  the 
Hero  and  the  Statefman — with  them  to  mingle  the 
milder  radiance  of  religion  and  morals,  would  require 
an  infpiration,  not  only  of  thofe  fentiments,  which  per* 
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'/ade  every  oafs  of  men  in  this  extenfive  nation— but 
of  thofe  opinions 5  which  his  unequalled  worth  has  im- 
preffed  throughout  the  world. 

legiflators,  to  whofe  labours  and  honours  he  was 
affociated  by  all  that  was  ufeful  and  dignified. 

Of  armies,  to  whom  he  v/as  endeared  by  every  ob¬ 
ligation  of  gratitude  and  glory. 

Ox  a  people,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  their  fa¬ 
ther,  guide,  and  protector. 

Of  the  holy  minifters  of  religion,  by  whom  he  was 
beloved  and  admired. 

Of  his  enemies  in  war,  by  whom  he  was  at  once 
dreaded  and  revered. 

Of  the  wife  and  juft  of  all  nations,  of  whom  he  was 
the  ornament  and  the  example. 

In  contemplating  this  neceffary  fubdivifion  of  the 
panegyric,  which  I  am  called  to  pronounce,  this  molt 
rape  (Sable  audience  will  be  led  to  indulge  a  candour, 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the 
powers  of  the  organ,  to  whom  the  arduous  duty  has 
been  confided. 

me  luffrages,  perhaps  the  prejudices,  of  mankind, 
have  concurred  in  aligning  to  the  profeffion  of  arms, 
the  firft  ftation  in  the  ranks  of  glory. 

On  the  prefent  occafion,  however,  the  decifion  is  of 
no  importance. 

-t  he  Hero,  whom  we  now  commemorate,  was  alike 
pre-eminent  in  council,  and  in  the  field  ;  the  olive  and 
the  laurel  had  equally  contributed  their  honours  to 
form  the  chaplet  of  his  renown. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  his  diftinguiih- 
ed  fervices,  that  our  attention  is  firft  attra&ed  to  his 
military  career. 

Nor  is  it  the  lefs  interefting,  that  the  firft  difplay  of 
his  brilliant  genius  in  war,  fhould  have  been  made  in 
concert  v/ith  the  troops  of  that  nation,  whofe  banners 
he  was  hereafter  to  brave — and  whofe  legions  he  was 
deftined  to  encounter  in  the  defence  of  hjs  country. 
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and  in  the  maintenance  of  her  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence. 

Equally  interefting  is  the  Angular  fa  a,  that  a  pa¬ 
rent's  fond  folicitude  had  been  the  happy  inftrument  of 
preferving  him  to  that  country,  and  to  the  high  defh- 
nation  of  his  future  honours— for,  impelled  by  the 
martial  difpofition  of  his  mind,  he  was  about  to  engage 
in  the  naval  fervice  of  Great-Britain  at  the  infant  age 
of  fifteen  years.  But,  reftrained  by  filial  affection,  he 
yielded  to  the  anxious  entreaties  of  his  mother,  and  re- 
linquiflied  the  cbjeCt  of  his  choice. 

Who  does  not  blefs  the  memory  of  this  tender 
mother !  who  does  not  reverence  the  piety  of  her  ex¬ 
alted  lbn ! 

Thus  was  the  ftupendous  fabric  of  his  fame  placed 
on  the  everlafting  bafis  of  virtue ;  and  thus  were  the 
immenfe  advantages,  which  flowed  to  his  country,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  pureft  fource  of  a  private  duty. 

Summoned  to  the  lifts  of  glory  at  an  age,  when  tal¬ 
ents  are  unaided  by  experience,  and  when  the  ardour 
of  youth  is  but  little  tempered  by  the  rules  of  pru¬ 
dence,  he  formed,  in  his  firft  eflfay  in  arms,  a  rare  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  molt  heroic  valour,  combined  with  the 
mod  confummate  fkill. 

The  one  was  exerted  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  victory 
obtained  by  a  vindictive  foe ;  the  other  was  employed 
to  refcue  from  ruin  the  devoted  remnant  of  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  army. 

Admiring  veterans  refigned  to  the  youthful  warrior 
the  protection  of  their  difcomfited  troops,  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  fuperior  judgment  the  conduCt  of  a  retreat, 
which  covered  him  with  glory,  and  wreathed  his  brotv 
with  the  laurel  of  fuccefs. 

The  brave,  but  unhappy  Braddock  expired  in  the 
anguilh  of  defeat— the,  gallant,  and  fympathizing  Wash¬ 
ington  was  confoled  by  the  fafety,  and  honoured  with 
the  applaufe,  of  his  furviving  friends. 

The  high  promife,  which  was  here  given  of  a  vaft 
capacity  for  war,  was  nobly  realized  in  the  command 
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3nd  guidance  of  thofe  armies,  by  whofe  active  valour 
and  inflexible  fortitude,  the  liberties  and  fovereignty  of 
the  United  States  were  maintained  and  edablifhed. 

in.  that  eventful  moment,  when  reprefentation  and 
remondrance  had  been  exhanded- — when  the  alter-  * 
native  of  refidance  alone  remained  to  an  injured  peo- 
pie— when  every  hazard  was  preferred  to  abjeCl  fub- 
miffion — and  when  that  people  had  refolved  to  meet 
their  parent  date  in  arms. 

io  whofe  care  was  the  palladium  of  their  liberties 
intruded?  On  whom  did  the  unanimous  choice  of 
their  enligntened  reprefentatives,  devolve  the  danger¬ 
ous  honour  of  condu&ing  this  lad,  this  dread  ap¬ 
peal  ? 

Io  the  virtue,  the  wifdom,  the  valour,  and  the  for¬ 
titude,  of  your  immortal  Washington— to  the  Hero, 
who  was  at  once  the  fword  and  buckler  of  his  country, 
was  the  momentous  trud  confided. 

r o  him  was  afligned  the  defence  of  our  hearths  and 
our  altars — the  protection  of  our  women  and  children 
—and  the  prelervation  of  all  that  was  dear  to  freemen, 
our  national  honour. 

How  well,  how  faithfully,  the  facred  trud  was  dif- 
charged,  let  the  fplendid  and  important  fcenes  of  feven 
years  conflict  proclaim  to  an  admiring  world. 

Impreffed  by  a  perfeCt  fenfe  of  the  high  refponfibili- 
ty  attached  to  his  exalted  dation,  and  confcious  of  the 
pre-eminence  in  toil  and  danger  to  which  he  was  call¬ 
ed,  he  yielded  implicit  obedience  tothefummons — and, 
refigning  the  utmod  enjoyment  of  doinedic  felicity,  he 
was  folely  devoted  to  thofe  duties,  which  involved  the 
fafety  and  happinefs  of  his  country. 

Repairing  to  the  immediate  theatre  of  military  ope¬ 
ration,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bodon,  he  indantly  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  patriotic  bands  of  Ncw-England,  that 
ipirit  of  confidence,  which  was  the  refult  of  his  pref¬ 
ence,  and  that  obfervance  of  order,  which  was  effential 
to  effective  force. 
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The  extraordinary  fpeCtacle  was  exhibited,  of  a  vete¬ 
ran  army  inverted  by  the  hafiy  levies  of  a  people, whom 
it  had  been  fent  to  coerce,  and  of  that  army  indignant¬ 
ly  expelled  the  land,  which  it  had  been  commiffioned 
to  fubdue. 

This  great  event,  which  was  to  fome  the  termination 
of  their  toil,  and  the  period  of  their  danger,  was  to  him 
but  the  renewal  of  equal  labours,  the  commencement 
of  more  anxious  cares. 

The  invading  army,  ftrengthened  by  a  vaft  accellion 
of  force,  and  fupported  by  a  powerful  marine,  refumed 
its  operations ;  and,  under  leaders  of  diftinguifhed 
bravery  and  talents,  extended  its  menace  to  the  entire 
fubjugation  of  our  country. 

Succefs,  correfpondent  to  thefe  immenfe  prepara¬ 
tions,  was  for  a  fealon  obtained. 

The  firm,  but  unavailing,  efforts  of  our  intrepid 
Chief  were  reftrained  to  defenfive  meafures.  Yet  the 
hopes  of  America  were  repofed  on  that  fkilful  policy, 
which  he  adopted  to  protraCt  the  war — and  on  that 
confummate  prudence,  by  which  he  gave  to  defence 
the  higheft  advantages,  of  which  it  was  fufceptible. 

The  retreat  from  Long-Ifland,  which  excited  the 
aftonifhment,  and  extorted  the  praife  of  his  enemy,  will 
pafs  to  pofterity  as  a  confummation  in  the  art  of  war. 

While  the  victorious  enterprife  of  Trenton,  and  the 
fuccefsful  attack  at  Princeton,  will  be  commemorated 
as  the  reftoration  of  public  confidence,  and  the  refcue 
of  our  declining  caufe. 

Where  is  the  war-worn  foldier,  whofe  ebbing  pulfe 
does  not  beat  high  at  thefe  remembrances ! 

Where  is  the  emulous  and  gallant  youth,  who  does 
not  thence  anticipate  his  own  achievements  in  his  coun¬ 
try’s  caufe ! 

Advancing  to  meet  the  incurfion  of  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my,  he  encountered  their  force  at  the  Brandywine— 
where  his  gallant  troops,  though  confident  in  the  con¬ 
duct,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  their  heroic 
leader,  were  compelled  to  refign,  to  difcipline  and 
numbers,  the  hard  won  honours  of  the  field. 
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Repulfed,  but  not  difmayed,  he  was  foon  in  a  capa- 
citv  to  refume  the  offenfive— and  deeply  imprefling  the 
energies  of  his  character,  and  difplaying  the  vail:  re- 
fouices  of  his  mind,  in  the  battle  or  Germantown,  he 
unncived  the  plans  of  fubjugation,  and  invigorated  the 
hopes  of  his  country.  ' 

The  movements  of  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  were 
arrefted  by  the  formidable  pofition,  which  was  occupi¬ 
ed  by  our  fkilful  Chief— and  their  further  attempts 
were  limited  to  the  partial  operation  of  detachments. 

In  affaulting  the  intrenched  port  at  Red  Bank,  the 
German  troops,  led  by  the  gallant  Donop,  were  re- 
pulfed  with  dreadful  {laughter,  and  their  wounded  lead¬ 
er  was  left  a  prifoner  on  the  field. 

The  godlike  Washington  difpatched,  from  his 
camp,  an  officer  to  allure  to  him  of  his  perfonal  con¬ 
cern,  and  to  offer  every  attention,  which  his  fituation 
might  require— He  was  even  charged  with  the  care  of 
his  removal,  if  it  fliould  be  defired,  within  the  Bricifh 
lines. 

The  profound  fenfiibility  of  the  hoftile  Chief  was  ex- 
preffed  in  the  following  mefl'age. 

“  Convey,  Sir,  to  General  Washington,  the  deep 
“  impreflion  of  my  gratitude.  My  fituation  admits  not, 

at  this  time,  of  a  perfonal  acknowledgment— but  the 
“  firft  moments  of  my  recovery,  fliould  fuch  be  the  will 
u  of  Heaven,  fhall  be  devoted  to  place  before  him  the 

homage  of  my  heart.” 

Where  is  the  teftimonlal  of  equal  impreflion  with  the 
praife  of  a  dying  enemy  ! 

What  powers  of  eulogy  can  hope  to  reach  the  pathos 
of  fuch  praife  ! 

The  Britifh  army,  alarmed  for  its  fafety  in  an  unten¬ 
able  pofition,  prepared  to  concentrate  its  force,  and  to 
re-occupy  the  poll  of  New- York. 

The  ltrenuous  efforts  of  the  American  Chief  to  en¬ 
gage  a  battle,  and  to  intercept  their  retreat,  were  ren¬ 
dered  abortive  by  an  error  in  the  conduft  of  a  fubor- 
dinate  attack,  at  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  which  enabled 
the  Britifh  General  to  accomplifli  his  purpofe. 
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Paffing  to  the  laft  fcene  of  our  military  drama, 
we  are  called  to  contemplate,  on  this  great  occafion, 
the  vaft  and  various  powers,  by  which  the  Hero  of  our 
country  was  diftinguifhed. 

Wifdom  to  conceive — prudence  to  conceal— judg¬ 
ment  to  diredt,  and  valour  to  execute  a  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions,  the  mod  important  in  its  confequences,  which  the 
annals  of  war  can  furnifh,  were  eminently  exemplified 
in  the  whole  train  of  meafures,  by  which  the  inveftment 
and  capture  of  the  Britifh  army,  at  York-Town,  were 
formed  and  achieved. 

The  limits  of  this  difcourfe  do  not  admit  a  recital, 
which  would  include  the  varied  incidents  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war. 

Compelled  to  abridge  the  enumeration  of  events,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  mod  prominent  points 
of  adlion,  diftinguifhed  by  the  prefence  of  our  gallant 
Chief,  fuch  iliuftration  as  might  mark  the  progrefs  of 
the  conteft,  and  tend  to  defignate  the  wifdom  and  vig¬ 
our  of  that  conduft,  by  which  the  operations  of  our 
armies  were  directed,  and  the  hopes  of  our  country 
were  completely  realized. 

It  is  with  regret,  as  it  is  of  neceftity,  that  I  pafs,  in 
fummary  relation,  the  judicious  inftrudtions  iffued  to 
fubordinate  commands  and  detachments— the  unremit¬ 
ting  exertions,  by  which  the  organization  and  difcipline 
of  a  new-formed  army  were  effecled— the  anxious  cares, 
by  which  that  army  was  fupplied — the  fublime  influ¬ 
ence  by  which  it  was  continued  in  adtive  fervice,  through 
the  rigour  of  the  mod  inclement  feafons,  and  under 
the  preffure  of  difcouragement,  which  the  mind  fhud- 
ders  to  review. 

On  thefe  topics,  the  delighted  hiftorian  will  dilate 
with  increafing  praife  ;  and  inftrudted  pofterity  will 
dwell  with  gratitude  and  pride. 

At  the  approach  of  peace  an  occafion  arofe,  in  which 
the  beft  faculties  of  his  fuperior  mind  were  fummoned 
to  their  utmoft  exertion— and  in  which  the  feelings  of 
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bis  heart  were  to  meet  in  ftrong  collifion  with  the  dilates 
o£  his  judgment,  and  a  paramount  fenfe  of  public  duty* 

I  hat  army,  by  whofe  unfhaken  fidelity,  and  invinci¬ 
ble  fortitude,  the  glory  and  fortunes  of  America  had 
been  upheld,  in  all  the  viciffitudes  of  the  war,  was  on 
the  eve  of  difperfion. 

Thofe  faithful  comrades,  in  honour  and  misfortune, 
were  to  feparate  forever,  under  the  molt  afflicting  cir- 
cumftances  of  individual  adverfity. 

To  their  country  they  had  fecured  the  bleffings  of 
peace,  and  the  boon  of  independence — and  to  every 
clafs  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  full  participation  in  thofe 
bleffings,  enhanced  by  the  enjoyment  of  that  property, 
which,  in  their  protected  avocations,  they  had  been 
enabled  to  preferve  or  to  acquire* 

To  the  difbanded  veteran,  in  the  decline  of  life,  was 
opened  the  cheerlefs  profpeCt  of  extreme  penury,  ag¬ 
gravated,  in  many  inflances,  by  wounds  and  inability 
to  labour— His  honour  and  his  arms,  “  the  inflruments 
of  his  glory,5, 5  were  all  that  he  poffeffed. 

Maimed,  and  disfigured  by  honourable  fears,  he  was 
become  a  ftranger  in  the  place  of  his  nativity— and  he 
was  no  longer  remembered  by  the  companions  of  his 
early  years.  His  long-left  home  was  in  the  occupancy 
of  another,  and  his  future  abode  was  only  certain  to 
be  wretched- 

While  oppreffed  by  thefe  fenfations,  and  affailed  by 
the  angry  paffions,  which  their  fituation  excited,  the 
army  were  invited,  by  every  confideration,  which  the 
moft  feduCtive  perfuafion  could  fuggefl,  to  redrefs  their 
wrongs,  and  refent  the  alleged  ingratitude  of  their 
country. 

Argument  and  eloquence  were  exhaufted  to  effeCt 
the  adoption  of  this  fatal  advice. 

To  counteract  the  dangerous  meafure — to  preferve 
inviolate  the  honour  of  his  troops,  and  the  fafety  of 
his  country,  the  wifdom  and  firmnefs  of  the  virtuous 
W ashington  were  immediately  interpoled. 

With  his  heart  wrung  by  the  fufferings  of  the  army 
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—-■with  his  mind  deeply  affefted  by  the  counfel,  which 
had  been  offered  to  remedy  their  grievances— con- 
fcious  of  their  merits,  and  no  lefs  fenfible  to  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  country  to  fulfil  its  ftipulations,  he  conven¬ 
ed  his  officers  ;  and  prefenting  himfelf  as  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  diflrefles  of  the  troops,  and  the  public  inca¬ 
pacity,  at  that  time,  to  relieve  them— he  addreffed  him¬ 
felf  to  their  judgment,  their  honour,  and  their  patriotifm. 

His  opinions,  framed  on  the  irrefiftible  conclufion  of 
truth,  and  urged  with  all  the  force  of  reafon  and  fen- 
timent,  were  inftantly  adopted — and  the  fublime  fpec- 
tacle  was  exhibited  of  “  an  army,  victorious  over  its 

enemy,  victorious  over  itfelf.” 

In  the  laft  exercife  of  his  military  functions,  the  fo- 
cial  interefts  of  his  country  engaged  his  benevolent  at¬ 
tention,  and  a  folicitude  to  promote  her  political  prof- 
peritv,  employed  the  reflections  of  his  patriotic  mind. 

Addreffing  to  the  Executives  of  the  feveral  States  an 
affectionate  farewell,  he  unfolded  to  their  view  the  ma¬ 
tured  leffons  of  experience,  in  a  fyftem  of  advice,  emi¬ 
nently  calculated  to  advance  the  happinefs  of  their  con- 
ftituents— and  worthy  to  be  tranfmitted,  in  indelible 
characters,  to  diftant  pofterity. 

Thus  was  the  fplendid  ftructure  of  his  military  char- 
after  completed— and  thus  was  reared,  to  the  glory  of 
confederated  America,  an  ever  enduring  monument  of 
the  pureft  patriotifm,  and  the  moft  important  public 
fervices. 

The  rights  of  his  country  maintained— her  inde¬ 
pendence  acknowledged— the  complaints  of  his  meri¬ 
torious,  fuffering  army  appealed — and  his  high  truft, 
in  all  its  relations,  facredly  fulfilled,  he  appeared  before 
the  great  Council  of  the  Nation,  to  claim  the  indulgence 
of  retirement,  and  to  refign  the  authority,  with  which 
he  had  been  invefted. 

A  more  augufl  fcene  has  never  been  difplayed.  The 
triumph  of  virtue  and  freedom  was  complete.  He  re¬ 
tired,  amid  the  bleffings  and  applaufe  of  grateful  mill¬ 
ions,  to  the  fhade  of  private  life,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
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vpnr^V  ^on}e^c  felicity,  from  which,  during  eight 

edbvinTrfl^i311  danger,  he  had  been  detain¬ 
ed  l  y  an  abft  rafted  devotion  to  public  duty. 

the  J;3eVer  defir,ous  to  cal1  y°ur  attention  to  the  ufeful, 

't  (  |  °USj  rmt  Uemp]'lry  tenor  of  his  P^vate  life  ; 
p  the  raP1(J  Pucceffion  of  public  events,  which  fcarce- 
y  pei  nutted  him  to  repofe  from  the  toils  of  war 

° YtSeSf  T  "rreier/hlS  Jnterefting  topic  to  a  fubfequent 
part  or  the  difcourfe.  * 

The  voice  of  his  country,  to  which  he  was  ever  obe¬ 
dient  was  again  raifed  to  call  him  from  his  tranquil 
and  happy  retirement.  A 

That  frame  of  government,  which,  in  a  period  of 
danger,  and  under  the  preffure  of  foreign  hoftility,  had 
been  iufficient  to  conlolidate  the  interefts,  and  to  educe 
tne  refources  of  the  United  States,  was  found  incom¬ 
petent,  m  the  relaxation  of  peace  and  fancied  fecurity. 
to  control  thofe  objefts  of  national  concern,  which 

Vv  ere  eJential  to  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people. 


rhm k31  c  ProlPea  of  our .  rifing  empire  was  obfcur- 
rCT*  .  ne  r^ure  °f  our  national  engagements — the  dif- 
ioiution  of  our  Union— the  confequent  evils  of  rivalry, 
and  the  eventual  horrors  of  war,  were  all  impending. 

Ihe  cnfis  was  alarming  beyond  expreflion,  and  re¬ 
quired  an  immediate  interpofition  of  the  moft  patriotic 
exertions  to  avert  the  threatened  calamities. 
c  In  tIle  delegated  wifdom  and  patriotifm  of  the  feveral 
States,  the  fage  and  virtuous  Washington  was  again 
oh  mguifhed,  and  again  pre-eminent. 

Elected,  by  an  unanimous  fuffrage,  to  prefide  over 
thofe  deliberations,  on  which  the  fate  of  a  mighty  na- 
tion,  and  the  felicity  of  millions  were  fufpended,  the 
c  ignity  of  his  character,  and  the  influence  of  his  exam¬ 
ple,  gave  to  the  difcuflion  of  different  interefts  a  fpirit 
of  conciliation,  which  refulted  in  the  nobleft  concef- 
fions— and  an  impreflion  of  national  deference,  in  which 

/'ll*  x  ’  *■ 

lubordinate  confiderations  were  merged  and  extin- 
guillied. 
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Yes,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  his  accurate  perception 
of  our  feveral  interefts— to  his  juft  conftru&ion  of  what 
was  required  to  reconcile  them,  no  lefs  than  to  his  (kill 
and  valour  in  the  day  of  battle,  are  we  indebted  for  a 
large  portion  of  our  national  harmony  and  focial  hap- 
pinefs. 

It  is  not  in  language  to  appreciate,  with  juft  eftima- 
tion,  the  advantages  which,  on  this  emergency,  were 
derived  to  his  country  from  the  mild  dignity  of  his 
manner,  and  the  harmonizing  character  of  his  deport¬ 
ment. 

In  them  was  perfonified  that  accommodation,  which 
the  crifis  demanded,  and  which  the  great  inftrument 
of  our  national  fafety  moft  happily  proclaims  in  all  its 
provifions. 

On  the  adoption  of  this  aufpicious  fubftitute  to  our 
imperfeft  confederation— when  the  voice  of  United 
America  was  to  defignate  the  moft  deferving  citizen,  to 
adminifter  the  important  duties  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partment,  the  choice  was  conformed  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  high  defert  of  her  moft  beloved 
and  moft  refpected  patriot. 

The  illuftrious  Washington  was  again  the  objed 
of  undivided  efteem,  and  the  depofitary  of  the  public 

^  unerring  guide,  were  committed 

the  difficult  and  delicate  arrangements  of  a  new-form¬ 
ed  government,  co-extenfive  with  the  limits,  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  various  interefts  of  “  our  wide-fpreading 

Renouncing  the  pleafures  and  the  elegancies  of  his 
chofen  retreat,  he  confented  to  embark  the  rich  treaf- 
uie  of  his  fame  on  an  untried  element ;  and,  folely  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  will  of  his  country,  he  refigned  to  her 
wilhes  the  evening  of  that  life,  whofe  morn  and  me¬ 
ridian  had  been  devoted  to  her  fervice. 

To  trace  the  merits  of  his  civil  adminiftration— to 
remark  the  judgment  and  impartiality,  with  which  its 
molt  delicate  duties  were  difcharged— to  obferve  the 
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unwearied  invedigation,  on  which  his  judicious  felec- 
tion  to  office  was  grounded— to  review  thofe  opinions, 
which  were  fubmitted,  for  co-operation,  to  the  other 
branches  of  government— to  notice  the  fcrupulous  del¬ 
icacy  with  which  he  abdained  from  encroachment  on 
the  province  of  their  authority— while  he  maintained, 
with  undeviating  firmnefs,  the  powers  which  the  Con- 
ilitution  had  exclufively  afligned  to  the  executive  or¬ 
gan,  would  tar  exceed  the  limits  of  an  eulogium. 

They  are  claffed  in  the  higheft  order  of  precedents, 
and  are  moil  ufefully  referred  to  the  hidorical  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  his  indruftive  life. 

The  immediate  effefts  of  fo  much  virtue,  wifdom 
and  exertion,  were  obvious  to  the  moft  fuperficial  ob- 
ferver. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  that  government,  which  the 
weight  of  his  opinions  had  fo  largely  contributed  to 
frame  and  to  eftablifh,  and  under  the  happy  influence 
of  fuch  an  adminidration  of  its  provifions,  the  profperi- 
ty  of  our  country  was  advanced  beyond  the  mod  fan- 
guine  expectations  of  patriotifm. 

Hope  and  happinefs  were  fubflituted  to  gloom  and 
misfortune  ;  and  national  refpeft  fucceeded  to  national 
degradation. 

The  labour  of  the  hufbandman,  the  induflry  of  the 
mechanic,  the  enterprize  of  the  merchant,  were  all  pro* 
tefted  and  rewarded. 

The  furplus  products  of  our  foil  were  exchanged  in 
profitable  barter  ;  the  bufy  hum  of  men  was  again  heard 
in  our  deferted  harbours,  and  the  canvas  of  our  com¬ 
merce  was  lpread  to  every  gale.  ^ 

The  reftoration  of  public  credit  gave  confidence  to 
private  tranfaftion  ;  and  the  drift  difpenfation  of  juf- 
ticc  filenced  the  lad  murmur  of  complaint. 

It  was  no  lefs  honourable  to  the  people  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  than  to  their  lliudnous  benefactor,  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  tranfcendent  merits  was  the  de¬ 
lightful  theme  of  every  clafs  and  condition. 

° Infancy  was  taught  to  lifp  his  praifc  ;  youth  and 
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manhood  poured  forth  the  effufions  of  their  gratitude, 
and  the  bleffings  of  age  were  expreffed  with  the  fervour 
of  feeling,  and  the  folemnity  of  religion. 

States  and  individuals  were  emulous  to  confefs  his 
worth  ;  he  was  the  bead  of  our  nation  among  Gran¬ 
gers,  and  an  objeCt  of  veneration  to  every  people. 

In  this  happy  conjunction  of  our  aftairs,  the  torch 
of  war  was  lighted  in  Europe,  and  threatened  to  extend 
its  flame  to  this  favoured  portion  of  the  globe. 

To  that  guardian  care,  whofe  unceafing  vigilance 
watched  over  us— to  the  Hero,  whofe  protecting  arm, 
in  the  hour  of  inevitable  conflict,  had  borne  aloft  the 
conquering  banner  of  our  country,  were  we  indebted 
for  the  prefervation  of  peace,  and  an  exemption  from 
the  diftrefs  and  danger  of  foreign  war. 

Proclaiming  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  belligerent  powers,  the  determination  of  our 
government  to  maintain  an  impartial  neutrality,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  by  an  undeviating  courfe  of  honourable  policy, 
to  infure  to  his  country  the  bleffings  of  peace,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  molt  advantageous  pofition. 

During  the  defolation  of  war,  her  commerce  was  ex¬ 
tended,  and  her  redundant  harvefts  adminiftered  to  the 
wants  of  lefs  favoured  nations. 

i 

On  the  revolution  of  his  official  term  of  fervice,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  exprefs  the  public  fenfe  of 
his  adminiflration  ;  and  it  was  manifefled  in  the  moft 
fingular  demonftration  of  gratitude  and  applaufe,  that 
has  ever  been  beftowed. 

Having  nominated,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  to  all  the 
offices  of  the  general  government ;  and  having'  una¬ 
voidably  difappointed  the  wifhes  of  numerous  expeCl- 
ants, — yet,  fuch  had  been  the  propriety  of  his  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  fuch  the  purity  of  his  conduCt,  that,  on  the 
fecond  eleCfion  of  chief  marift rate,  there  was  not  found, 
among  feveral  millions  of  people,  a  fingle  diffent  from 
the  choice  of  this  immaculate  man. 

He  was  unanimoufly  re-eleCled  to  prefide  over  their 
political  concerns,  and  to  continue  the  bleffings  of  his 
adminifiration. 
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Among  the  multiplied  advantages  of  that  adminif- 
tradon,  the  philanthropic  will  review,  with  peculiar 
plea! ure,  an  invariable  attention  to  conciliate  the  abo¬ 
riginal  inhabitants  of  our  country,  and  an  unremitting 
endeavour  to  ameliorate  their  hapleis  condition. 

Regarding  the  interefts  of  this  unfortunate  race  as 
facred^  and  viewing  a  compliance  with  their  claims  to 
protection,  as  among  the  firft  duties  of  the  government, 
his  beneficent  patronage  was  extended  to  every  object 
which  might  promote  their  welfare,  or  prevent  the  evils 
incident  to  their  fituation. 

Io  the  injunctions  of  public  negociation,  he  united 
the  admonitions  of  perfonal  fenfibility,  and  the  moft 
benevolent  concern  for  this  unhappy  people. 

i  he  aftonifhed  favage  beheld,  in  the  far-famed  Chief 
of  an  hoffile  nation,  the  proteCtor  of  his  tribe,  and  the 
zealous  friend  of  their  happinefs.  His  doubts  of  fafe- 
ty  were  changed  to  admiring  confidence  ;  and  the  vin¬ 
dictive  fpirit  of  revenge  was  loft  in  a  grateful  fenfe  of 
unexpected  favour  and  kindnefs. 

Having  obtained,  by  treaty,  a  furrender  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  pofts  on  our  weftern  frontier,  he  was  enabled,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  carry  into  effeCt  the  magnanimous 
policy,  which  he  had  inftituted  towards  the  Indian 
tribes  ;  and  to  extend,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  white 
inhabitants  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union,  the  fecurity 
of  peace,  and  the  benefits  of  a  friendly  intercourfe  with 
their  immediate  neighbours. 

While  intent  on  the  completion  of  a  general  pacific 
fyftem,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  not  infenfible  to  the  mutable  policy  of  nations, 
nor  inattentive  to  the  neceffary  meafures  of  military  de¬ 
fence. 

lie  believed  it  effential  to  the  fafety  of  our  extenfive 
commerce,  and  to  the  dignity  of  our  national  charac¬ 
ter,  to  enter  on  the  formation  of  a  naval  eftablifhment, 
which  he  confidered  as  the  beft,  and  the  natural  de¬ 
fence  of  the  United  States. 

The  fanCfion  of  his  opinion  was  accordingly  given 
to  this  important  meafure. 
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In  reviewing  the  principal  features  of  his  public 
character,  and  their  beneficial  refults,  we  are  led  no 
lefs  to  applaud  the  benevolence,  than  to  admire  the 
difcernment,  of  his  philanthropic  and  capacious  mind. 

With  native  and  acquired  propensities  to  military 
glory— with  every  incentive  to  the  exercife  of  arms, 
which  confummate  Skill  in  war,  or  the  hope  of  diftinc- 
tion  could  fupply — peace  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
his  conduct,  and  the  tranquil  profperity  of  his  country 
was  the  deareft  objebt  of  his  ambition. 

In  the  grateful  belief  that  his  anxious  with  was  ac¬ 
complished,  he  intimated  his  intention  to  decline  the 
honours  of  his  high  ftation,  and  to  withdraw  from  all 
public  employment. 

To  this  intimation,  conveyed  in  an  addrefs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  was  Subjoined  a  feries  of 
opinions,  on  the  Subject  of  their  public  concerns,  the 
legacy  of  an  affebtionate  father  to  a  beloved  family, 
containing  the  moft  inftrubtive,  interefting,  and  im¬ 
portant  advice  that  has  ever  been  Submitted  to  any 
nation. 

An  obfervance  of  thofe  maxims  would  infure  our 
political  welfare,  and  promote  our  Social  happinefs — 
they  are  no  lefs  calculated  to  improve  the  heart  than 
to  inform  the  judgment — they  Should  be  committed  to 
the  memory  of  the  young,  and  the  meditation  of  the 
old — they  are  invaluable  to  the  prefent  generation— 
and  they  will  be  regarded  by  Succeeding  ages,  as  the 
belt  and  higheft  eulogium  of  this  tranfcendent  char¬ 
acter. 

Yielding  to  his  defire  of  repofe,  his  grateful  coun¬ 
trymen  invoked  the  blefling  of  Heaven  on  the  clofe  of 
his  illuStrious  life,  and  acquiefced  in  his  intention  to 
retire. 

Behold  him  returned  to  the  ftation  of  a  private  cit¬ 
izen,  enforcing,  by  a  correbt  example,  thofe  rules  of 
condubt,  which,  with  modeft  diffidence,  he  had  o fibred 
to  the  consideration  of  his  country# 

I  i 
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Diverted  of  evety  diftinftion,  and  without  a  perform 
a  attendant,  he  mingled  in  the  throng  of  citizens,  and 
was  the  firft  to  exprefs  the  homage  of  his  efteem,  which 
was  relpedtful,  affectionate,  and  fineere,  at  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  his  fucceffor  ;  to  whom,  no  lefs  than  to  the 
memoiy  of  the  illullrious  dead,  it  is  due  to  remark, 
that,  in  their  perfonal  intercourse,  and  in  all  their  of¬ 
ficial  relations,  the  molt  cordial  friendfhip  and  bene¬ 
ficial  harmony  had  uniformly  fubfiflred. 

rIo  atteft  the  perfection  of  public  principle,  it  will 
he  forever  remembered  that  the  diftinguifhed  Patriot, 
who  had  fo  long,  and  fo  ably,  prefidedin  the  concerns 
the  nation,  conlented  to  accept  a  fecondary  com- 
iniliion,  at  a  period  of  life,  when  no  confideration  but 
the  lafety  of  his  country,  and  complete  confidence  in 
the  mealures  of  her  government*  could  have  required, 
or  prompted  the  fervice  of  the  venerable  Chief. 

Ihe  fentirhents  of  his  judicious  and  comprehenfive 
mind,  as  exprefled  in  his  own  words,  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  occafion,  are  too  honourable  to  his  memory,  too 
jurt  in  their  application  to  his  fucceffor,  and  too  inter** 
efting  to  our  country,  in  their  relation  to  future  events, 
not  to  be  here  recited. 

No  one  can  more  cordially  approve  of  the  wife  and 
prudent  meafures  of  your  adminirtration ;  they  ought 
to  infpire  univerfal  confidence,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
combined  with  the  date  of  things,  call  from  Cong  refs 
iuch  laws  and  means,  as  will  enable  you  to  meet  the 
full  force  and  extent  of  the  crifis. 

“  Satisfied,  therefore,  that  you  have  fincerely  wifhed 
and  endeavoured  to  avert  war,  and  exhaufted,  to  the 
lart  drop,  the  cup  of  reconciliation,  we  can,  with  pure 
heafts,  appeal  to  Heaven,  for  the  juflice  of  our  caufe  ; 
and  may  confidently  truft  the  final  refult  to  that  kind 
Providence,  who  has,  heretofore,  and  fo  often,  fignally 
favoured  the  people  of  thefe  United  States. 

“  Thinking  in  this  manner,  and  feeling  how  incum¬ 
bent  it  is  upon  every  perfon,  of  every  description,  to 
contribute  at  all  times  to  his  country’s  welfare,  and  ef- 
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pecially  In  a  moment  like  the  prefent,  when  every 
thing-  we  hold  dear  and  facred  is  fo  feriouflv  threaten** 
ed  ;  I  have  finally  determined  to  accept  the  com  million 
of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Ari^es  of  the  United 
States/5  * 

Such  was  the  triumph  of  patriotism,  and  fuch  the 
dignified  completion  of  his  public  character. 

With  the  accomplifhments  of  the  hero,  and  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  ftatefman,  we  are  now  to  connect  the 
interefting  theme  of  domeftic  life,  and  the  ufeful  vhv 
tues  of  his  private  character. 

Favoured  of  Heaven,  he  was  bled  in  the  mod  en¬ 
deared  relation  of  human  fociety. 

The  amiable,  and  much  refpeCted  partner  of  his 
happinefs,  enjoyed  his  affection  and  edeem,  and  was 
worthy  to  participate  the  honours  of  his  exalted  da- 
tion.  ' 

The  practice  of  his  filial  piety,  which  had  been  dif- 
tinguifhed  at  an  early  age,  was  continued  until  the 
death  of  his  furvjwjkig  parent,  with  unabated  tender- 
nefs  and  refpeCt. 

His  fraternal  love  was  exemplary,  as  it  was  fincere  ; 
and  the  munificent  provifions  of  his  will,  atted  the  af¬ 
fection,  which  he  bore  to  his  kindred,  and  the  relatives 
of  his  family. 

Nor  was  this  munificence  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
eonfanguinity- — The  intereds  of  freedom  and  fcience 
were  anxioufly  confulted,  and  mod  generoufly  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Age  and  infirmity  were  the  objeCts  of  his  kind  re¬ 
gard—— 

And  the  indruCiion  of  youth  was  connected  with  the 
emancipation  of  the  bondfman,  as  a  mean  of  protecting 
his  rights,  and  rendering  him  fafe,  and  ufeful  to  fociety. 

The  friend,  and  the  ftranger  were  received  with  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  at  his  hofpitable  manfion — and  his  be¬ 
neficence  to  his  neighbours  was  returned  with  the  mod 
affectionate  attachment. 

*  General  Washington’s  letter,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  13th  July,  1798, 
to  John  Adams,  Prefident  of  the  United  States. 
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r  ?-bmmg  with  a  general  patronage  of  fclence,  and 
u  cm  in  ltutions,  a  particular  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  o  agriculture,  he  diffufed  his  obfervation  and 
experience,  in  this  important  purfuit,  wherever  they 
cou.d  be  beneficial— extending  his  correfpondence,  on 
this  mterefiing  fubjed,  to  other  nations. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  his  domeftic  life— and 
luch  were  his  private  avocations. 

Unable,  on  a  careful  review  of  eminent  charadters, 
to  uncover  an  oppofite  refemblance  to  the  conftellation 
oi  his  virtues  and  talents,  I  forbear  to  enter  on  partial 
companions,  which  could  not  dignify,  and  would  but 
impel  redly  illuficrate  the  hero  of  our  countrv. 

_  Em iched  oy  nature  with  her  choiceft  cifts,  Ihe  had 
with  equal  liberality,  bellowed  upon  him  the  greateft 
advantages  of  external  form,  and  the  higheft  degree  of 
intellectual  endowment.  lo  the  noble  port  of  a  lofty 
nature,  were  united  uncommon  grace,  ftrength,  and 
lymnietiy  of  perfon ;  and,  to  the  commanding  afpedt 
.  or  manly  beauty,  was  given  the  benignant  fmile,  which, 
inlpiring  confidence,  created  affedtion. 

In  being  thus  minute,  I  do  not  mean  to  arraign  your 
delighted  remembrance  of  the  hero,  which  the  Ihort 
lapfe  ol  a  fleeting  year  has  not  effaced. 

1'  et  were  mine  the  powers  of  delcription  to  produce 
a  perfect  image,  I  would  prefent  him  to  your  enraptur¬ 
ed  imagination — as  he  was  feen  in  battle,  calm  and  col¬ 
lected — as  he  appeared  in  council,  dignified  and  ferene 
— as  he  adorned  lociety,  gracious  and  condefcending. 

But,  O  mournful  refledtion  !  that  pleafing,  that  ven¬ 
erable  form  now  moulders  into  dull.  Sealed  in  death 
are  thofe  eyes,  which  watched  over  our  fafety.  Clofed 
forever  are  thofe  lips,  which  lpake  peace  and  happi- 
liefs  to  our  country. 

Yet  the  dark  night  of  the  tomb  lha!l  not  obfeurethe 
luftre  of  his  fame ;  and,  when  brafs  and  marble  fliall 
have  fallen  to  decay,  the  fweet  remembrance  of  his  vir¬ 
tues,  palling  in  proud  tranfmiffion  to  remote!!  ages, 
fhall  endure  forever. 
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ON  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON* 
Pronounced  at  MILYON,  2zd  February,  1800. 


BY  CHARLES  PINCKNEY  SUMNER* 


Industry  paufes  from  her  once  cheer* 

ing  labours— the  folemn  dirge  takes  place  of  the  fong 

of  mirth  ; — our  country  is  in  tears,  her  Washington 
'  0 

is  no  more ! 

This  clay  file  would  fondly  have  numbered  Jixly -eight 
years,  fince  propitious  Heaven,  regardful  of  her  coming 
trials,  had  given  him  to  her  aid  ;  proud  that  he  had 
fulfilled  his  high  deflination,  and  ftill  continued  her 
faithful  defender,  fhe  would  not  have  turned  a  melan¬ 
choly  thought  to  the  perils  through  which  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  her.  The  lively  cannon  would  have  been  but 
the  faint  echo  to  her  joy  ;  the  feftal  board,  the  fpark- 
ling  glafs  and  pleafure-beaming  eye  would  have  been, 
but  the  feeble  emblem  of  national  hilarity.  Henceforth 

j 

the  night  of  his  death  will  be  confecrated  to  forrow, 
and  fhrouded  in  gloom  congenial  with  the  majefty  of 
her  grief.  The  annual  return  of  this  once  joyful  day, 
will  long  be  facred  to  her  mofl  tender,  loved  fenfations, 
and  the  fmile  her  countenance  may  learn  to  refume,  will 
receive  a  melting  charm  from  the  tear  fhe  cannot  flip- 
prefs. 

When  fame,  with  fwoln  eye,  firft  announced  our 
public  calamity  ;  we  looked,  we  heard  with  a  refponfive 
iigh  ;  and  becaufe  fhe  trembled  while  fhe  fpoke,  we 
permitted  ourfelves  the  hope  that  report  might  prove  il- 
lufive.  But  this  uncertainty,  this  painful  uncertainty, 
was  too  dear  to  endure  ;  the  folemn  knell,  the  deep¬ 
ening  univerfal  afpedt  of  wo  foon  placed  beyond  the 

reach  of  hope,  what  our  boding  hearts  feared  but  too 
true.  ’  " 
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^  Her e  is  a  fubject,  my  friends,  on  which  you  all  can 
eloquent ;  it  becomes  the  iacred  place  devoted  to  its 
contemplation  ;  it  excites  the  bed,  and  none  but  the 
belt  feelings  of  Americans  :  as  they  prize  their  country, 
t  hey  cherifh  the  memory  of  her  hero,  and  love  at  a  re- 
fpettful,  admiring  diftance,  to  follow  him  through  the 
viciflitudes  of  her  fate. 

With  a  mind  expanded  by  the  mod  liberal  purfuits, 
a  heart  enamoured  with  the  charms  of  honour,  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  country  was  his  fird,  his  ruling  paffion. 
From  an  early  military  career,  he  retired  with  a  bloom¬ 
ing  reputation  to  the  bed  well-earned  enjoyment  of 
life.  With  eafy  dignity  he  lofes  the  foldier  in  the 
citizen,  and  graces  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Born  for  the  univerfe,  a  province  is  too  fmall  a  thea¬ 
tre  for  the  difplay  of  his  talents  ;  and  the  dtuation  of 
our  country  foon  opened  the  mightier  field  of  his 
deltiny. 

With  confcious  pride  he  gloried  in  the  profperity  of 
his  king  and  country  ;  but  for  colonial  degradation 
and  fubierviency  he  had  not  drawn  his  ready,  his  vie* 
torious  fword.  American  patience  had  been  put  to  the 
intolerable  ted  ;  the  plain  of  Lexington  had  drank  the 
blood  of  its  peaceful  cultivators ;  when  from  that  ik 
luflrioiis  band  of  patriots,  where  fird  concentred  the 
wounded  fenfibilities  of  our  country — is  Washington 
commiffioned  to  marffial  and  direft  the  rifing  energies 
of  freedom. 

It  is  a  needlefs,  as  it  would  be  a  painful  tafk,  to  dwell 
on  fadts  all  know  too  well ;  or  to  refufeitate  the  feek 
ings  that  are  better  at  red.  Suffice  it  to  remind  you, 
that  yonder  hills,  almod  in  fight,  fird  received  the 
American  hero  to  the  toils  of  fame.  Retaining  dill  the 
vediges  of  war,  they  will  ledhire  lucceeding  generations, 
and  teach  them  to  guard  their  native  foil  from  every 
infidious,  felfifh  friend,  or  haughty  foe  :  their  wound* 
ed  fronts  will  frown  on  degeneracy,  if  every  hill  in  Ame¬ 
rica  does  not  rife,  like  the  Heights  of  Dorchefler ,  to 
pel  invafion  from  our  indignant  ffiores. 
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In  the  prefence  of  Washington,  refinance  affirmed 
a  formidable  attitude,  confidence  looked  cheerful,  and 
valour  renerved  the  arm  Hill  bleeding  from  the  car¬ 
nage  where  Warren  fell.  But  the  too  tranfient  du¬ 
ration  of  patriotic  fervour, — the  genius  of  our  valiant 
thoufands  too  unfriendly  to  the  reftraints  of  difcipline, 
* — the  poverty  and  unpreparednds  of  the  Colonies  to 
meet  the  incalculable  extent  of  their  objed,  created 
anxieties  and  embarraffinents  which  very  few  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  fhare  ;  which  no  one  perhaps  v/ho  does  not, 
like  him,  combine  in  his  character  the  talents  and  the 
feelings  of  the  ftatefman,  the  patriot  and  foldier,  can 
duly  appreciate. 

The  hero’s  mind  rofe  with  the  magnitude  of  his  tafk. 
Oppofition  and  defeat  itfelf  ferved  only  to  confirm  his 
refolution,  and  call  forth  the  refources  of  an  exhauftlefs 
mind. — Independence  was  declared :  and  in  the  blacked; 
hours  of  difafter,  Washington  never  defpaired  of  his 
country. 

Once  only  (forgive  him,  freemen)  ere  his  army  had 
become  inured  to  the  well  direded  vollies  of  difcipline, 
the  yielding  ranks  of  his  retreating  foldiery  difplayed 
the  frightful  impreflions  of  a  veteran  enemy  for  one 
painful  moment  he  thought  all  was  loft -that  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  unworthy  the  freedom,  for  which  they  too 
feebly  contended  ;  and  fhocked  to  defperation,  wifhed 
by  a  fortunate,  honourable  death  to  free  himfelf  from 
the  intolerable  fpedacle  of  his  country  enflaved. 

When  terror  fpread  her  darkefi  clouds  over  our 
land  ;  when  an  unfed,  unclothed  army  marked  the 
ice  and  the  fnow  with  the  blood  of  their  retreating  foot- 
fteps  ;  when  the  fword  of  deftrudion  feemed  fufpended 
only  by  a  hair;  while  rumour  with  her  hundred 
mouths,  if  poflible,  magnified  our  diftreffes  ;  and  tor¬ 
tured,  languifhing  hope  almoft  breathed  her  laft ; — 
the  brilliant  achievement  at  Princeton  turned  afide  the 
current  of  fate ;  the  accomplifhed,  too  fanguine  Bur- 
goyne  is  overwhelmed  in  the  rifing  tide  of  our  for¬ 
tune  ;  the  clofe  inverted  rtandards  of  York-Town  droop 
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iubmiffion  to  the  allied  arms ;  deluded  defpotifm  loon, 
gave  up  the  fruit lefs  toils  of  fubjugation  ;  the  fhattered 
remnants  of  baffled  invafion  are  withdrawn,  and  inde¬ 
pendence  is  confirmed. 

dhe  patriot  army  now  felt  the  too  fcanty,  delufive 
recompenfe  for  their  heroic  toils ; — feven  years  with 
joyful  obedience  had  they  heard  the  orders  of  their 
Chief  thunder  along  the  embattled  line  :  the  wounds 
of  injured  bravery  bled  afrefh  ;  they  recoiled  at  the 
idea  of  diffolution.  Then  might  ambition  have  feen 
his  time,  and  frniled  ;  then  would  have  trembled  the 
liberties  of  America,  had  Washington  afpired  to  any 
other  crown  than  her  happinefs.  In  language  ardent  as 
his  heroifm,  tender  as  his  affection,  he  appeals  to  their 
untarnifhed  honour  ;  they  revere  him  as  a  father 
the  appeal  was  refiftlefs.  They  faw  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  his  breaft  ;  thofe  eyes,  which  had  long 
witnefied  their  toils,  which  had  often  fmiled  at  their 
glory,  and  wept  at  their  fufferings,  with  keen  anxiety 
now  pierced  their  fouls ;  they  forget  themfelves  -a 
pearly  tear  fteals  down  every  cheek ;  the  latent  evil 
fpark  is  quenched  ;  their  patriotifm  reflames  ;  with  one 
heart  and  voice  they  refolve  to  confide  in  the  juftice  of 
the  country  they  had  left  all  to  ferve,  and  give  the 
world  the  illuftrious,  rare  example  of  “  an  army  vic¬ 
torious  over  its  enemies,  victorious  over  itfelf.” 

His  farewell  interview  with  thefe  his  dear-loved  com¬ 
panions  can  now  be  faintly  imagined  :  How  he  flood* 
how  he  looked,  when  each  advanced  to  take  the  lafl 
friendly,  impaffioned  embrace ;  when  with  a  glafs  in 
his  hand,  and  tears  gliftening  in  his  eyes,  he  wiffled  to 
each  his  future  life  might  be  happy,  as  his  pall  had 
been  honourable  ; — let  thofe  fpeak  who  have  witneff- 
ed,  let  thofe  attempt  to  defcribe  who  feel  themfelves 
equal  to  the  melting  icene. 

The  war-worn  veteran,  whofe  feelings  have  not  rufl~ 
ed  with  his  fword,  will  relate  the  ilory  to  his  liftening 
fon  ; — fmile  to  fee  his  warm  heart  fufceptive  to  the 
touch  of  glory — and  fondly  deftine  him  for  that  pro- 
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feflion,  of  which  no  dalliance  in  the  lap  of  eafe  has  ob¬ 
literated  the  charms,  no  reverfe  of  fortune  allayed  his 
admiration. 

Americans,  what  a  vaft  weight  of  your  revolution 
did  this  mighty  man  fuftain  !  Taxes  were  indeed  great, 
were  burdenfome;  but  think  how  often  your  army 
was  obliged  to  evade  a  decifive  blow ;  think  of  the 
complicated  hardfhips  they  endured  (the  relation  of 
which  might  make  you  fhudder)— becaufe  the  flame 
of  public  fpirit  too  foon  died  away,  and  the  refources 
of  the  country  had  become  inacceflible.  What  mufl 
Washington  have  often  felt !  Every  eye  in  America, 
in  wondering,  doubtful  Europe,  was  fixt  on  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  humanity ;  not  a  centinel  felt  a  griev¬ 
ance  he  did  not  painfully  commiferate.  He  was  a  man 
of  confummate  bravery  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  full  meaf- 
ure  of  his  calamity,  the  country,  whofe  fate  was  hour¬ 
ly  in  his  hand,  began  to  murmur,  to  reproach  him 
with  deky.  Delicate  fituation  !  unconquerable  great- 
nefs  of  foul !  His  reputation,  dearer  to  a  foldier  than 
life,  he  facrificed  to  your  good. 

Americans,  the  hoftile  cannon  has  ceafed  to  fliake 
your  houfes  and  your  hills ;  the  falling  fliell  no  more 
with  horrid  glare  fwells  the  terrors  of  the  night 
think  one  moment  in  peace  of  the  untold  diftreffes  that 
might,  that  would  have  been  your  portion,  had  not 
your  toils  for  freedom  been  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
The  Rubicon  was  palled  ;  the  hour  of  compromife 
elapfed.  Washington  !  the  heart  recoils  at  his  fate, 
and  refigns  it  to  your  own  imaginations.  As  for  you — 
you  might  have  received  his  Majefty’s  moft  gracious 
pardon — might  have  repofed  in  the  tranquil  defpair  of 
fubjugated  India — or  been  bleft  with  the  liberty,  under 
which  diftrafted,  bleeding  Ireland  now  groans  ;  Corn¬ 
wallis  might  here,  inftead  of  there,  have  been  govern¬ 
ing  the  provinces  his  myrmidons  had  ravaged  ;  which 
his  prefumptuous  imagination  had  fondly  marked  out 
as  an  empire  for  himfelf!  Happy  countrymen !  retire 
to  your  homes,  however  humble ;  enjoy  your  peace. 
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your  CQnipcience  and  your  Jove  ;_kif3  the  ch:Idren 

at  throng  around  your  knee,  and  teach  them  to  blefs 
-on,  that  t  iey  are  not  born  to  the  inheritance  of 

tion^’  UOr  doomed  to  tIle  horrors  °f  mutual  deftruc- 

Su .rendering  his  commiffion,  and  bidding  adieu  to 
pubhc  life,  Washington,  amid  the  gratulations  of 
uoulands,  through  ways  flrewed  with  flowers,  retired 
to  ^  peaceful  fhades,  of  which  long  abfence  and 
mighty  car es  had  heightened  the  enjoyment. 

TT-He  .re,tired  but  he  not  retire  within  himfelf. 
His  nnnd  was  intent  to  blefs  his  fellow-men.  Unpro¬ 
tected  worth  found  in  him  a  warm  patron  and  friend : 

I  overty  reprefled  her  figh,  forgot  injuft  ice,  and  fmiied 
complacent  on  the  bounty  of  his  foul.  The  public, 
welfare  was  ftill  the  darling  object  of  his  heart,  and 

whatever  could  promote  it,  it  was  his  chief  happinefs 
to  purfue. 

ihe  picture  which  our  common  country  prefented 
on  the  attainment  of  peace  is  frefh  in  every  mind.  Her 
victory  had  fecured  her  freedom,  but  fuch  a  freedom 
as  fecured  too  few  of  the  bleflings  of  focial  life  and 
threatened  to  be  of  fliort  duration.  -The  States  breath¬ 
ed  hard  from  their  ftruggle,  and  exhaufted  with  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  revolutionary  day,  were  divert¬ 
ing  themfelves  of  the  bands  of  a  too  feeble  confedera¬ 
tion  ;  and  fart  diflolving  into  imbecility  and  difgrace. 
Faith  was  worn  out ;  credit  had  been  fwoln  till  ft  had 
burft  ;  Juftice,  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb,  with 
fcales  reverfed  and  blunted  lword,  could  neither  help 
her  votaries,  nor  proteH  herfelf ;  the  defenders  of  their 
country  almoft  addrefled  themfelves  to  her  compaf- 
hon  ;  the  poor  foldier  begged  his  bread  through  the 
land  he  had  faved  ;  and  the  fair,  but  trembling°fabric 

of  fociety  almoft  threatened  ruin  to  thofe  it  fcarcelv 
flickered. 

ine  prefcient  Sage  of  Mount-Vernon  had  forefeen 
theie  approaching  evils  ;  and  early  recommended  to 
the  feveral  States  the  adoption  of  fuch  general  meaf- 
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ures  as  could  alone  give  permanence  to  the  national 
felicity,  that  independence  put  within  their  reach. 

The  body  politic  ftill  furvived  healthful  and  ftrong 
in  the  feelings,  mnnners  and  principles,  which  imme¬ 
morial  virtuous  habit  had  incorporated  into  her  nature. 
The  heftic  of  internal  faftion  had  fcarcely  enfeebled  her 
vitals,  nor  had  foreign  intrigue  affumed  the  hardihood 
to  feduce  her  from  herfelf,  and  tear  her  limb  from  limb. 

At  length,  “  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfeft  union, 
eftablilh  juftice,  infure  domeftic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
fecure  the  bleffings  of  liberty  the  Federal  Conftitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  the  refult  of  his  prefiding 
wifdom,  was  adopted,  as  it  was  formed  in  “  a  fpirit  of 
amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  conceffion, 
which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  fituation  rendered 
indifpenfable.”  God  grant  that  in  this  fpirit  it  be  long 
preferved,  that  fo  it  may  preferve  thofe  for  whofe  boon 
it  is  defigned  ! 

At  the  unanimous  call  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which 
he  could  never  hear  but  with  duty  and  refpeff,  he  re- 
linquifhes  every  private  confideration  to  make  a  people 
happy.  Laborious  days  and  fleeplefs  nights  are  nowr 
his  welcome  portion  :  The  Government  of  your  choice 
commences  its  aufpicious  operation,  and  Washington 
prefides.  Say,  did  nGt  then  every  countenance  look 
contentment ;  every  dwelling  fpeak  profperity,  and 
your  fields  affume  a  more  luxurant  fmile  ?  Commerce, 
then  fafe  in  her  innocence,  fpread  your  rifmg  name  to 
the  borders  of  the  earth,  and  wafted  you  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  every  clime.  You  rapidly  grew,  the  envy  of 
the  world  ;  were  acknowledged  happieft,  as  freeft,  of 
mankind,  and  difappointed  the  doating  wifh  of  thofe, 
who  feek  with  eagle  eye,  in  the  mifcarriage  of  repub¬ 
lics,  a  pretext  for  the  enormities  of  defpotifm. 

Americans,  this  is  a  trait  of  the  enchanting  picture 
which  Europe  admired,  confefled  was  yours,  and  kind¬ 
led  into  freedom,  while  flie  viewed.  Will  you  dif- 
claim  it  ?  does  too  clofe  infpeftion  and  intimacv  with 
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the  original  deftroy  its  truth  ?  is  it  too  highly  coloured  ? 

Alas,  Washington  was  not  omnipotent !  Earth  is* 
not  a  paradife ! 

For  eight  years  he  conduced  the  bark  of  Hate  ;  the 
political  Iky  was  tempeftuous,  the  winds  and  the  waves 
were  fometimes  unhappily  in  adverfe  diredions  :  her 
path  was  untraverfed,  and  various  minds  prevailing  with 
regard  to  her  courfe ;  many  feemed  more  difpofed  to 
counfel  the  pilot  than  obey  his  orders.  Stria  iuftice 
was  the  compafs  by  which  he  fleered  ;  he  refpeded 
the  willies  of  all,  and  never  went  counter  to  the  advice 
or  thofe  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  confult ;  amid  innu¬ 
merable  difficulties  the  way  of  fafety  was  that  of  glory, 
oeduloufly  regarding  the  interefts  of  all,  he  relied  with 
.1  ••  confidence  on  the  attachment  of  an  omnipotent 
majority.  With  the  confcious  invulnerability  of  vir¬ 
tue,  he  pardoned  the  harmlefs,  expeded  afperfions  of 
the  unworthy ;  and  purfued  the  firm  refolve  of  his  un¬ 
biased  equal  mind.  The  arduous  difficulties  of  repub¬ 
lican  elevation  were  at  length  appreciated  ;  and  all  ac- 
quiefced  in  his  decree.  Having  navigated  her  through 
the  dangers  of  her  outfet,  accuftomed  her  powers  to 
the  gale  ;  and  done  all  that  human  wifdom  and  integ¬ 
rity  could  effed,  if  not  all  that  extravagance  could 
wifii ;  he  gave  affedionate  farewell  advice  to  thofe  on 
board,  well  calculated  to  make  them  wife  to  falvation  • 
and  refigning  the  helm  to  able,  faithful,  experienced 
hands,  fought  the  tranquil  privacy  which  a  far  fpent 
glorious  life  had  rendered  u  as  neceflary  as  welcome.” 

•But  his  feelings  were  too  keen  for  his  happinefs. 
Our  ricn,  unpioteded  commerce  on  all  fides  falling  a 
devoted  pi  ey ;  our  country  meeting  the  indignity  abroad, 
which  her  upright,  pacific  policy  had  not  deferved,  and 
compelled  to  aflume  a  defenfive  pofture  ;  her  Wash- 
IN.°'r  ON  is  full  himfelf.  "1  hough  mighty  cares  had  im¬ 
paired  his  ftrength,  the  venerable  fage  with  ready  hand 
refumes  his  faithful  fword — that  fword,  whofe  unful li¬ 
ed  juftice  did  “  blind  men  with  its  beams,” — and  like 
that  of  Eden  flame  every  way  to  guard  invaded  night. 
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—America  was  in  array ;  for  who  would  not  throng 
the  ftandard  he  would  raife — who  would  not  crowd  the 
jranks  of  war  in  the  caufe  for  which  Washington 
would  contend  ? 

Here  was  the  laft  ftage  of  his  long  career  of  renown* 
The  pride  of  his  country,  the  wonder  of  mankind  has, 
like  a  foldier,  obeyed  the  high  fummons  of  the  God  of 
armies.  His  affociates  in  the  toils  of  glory  were  hour¬ 
ly  falling.  He  flood  almoft  alone  on  the  field  of  fame, 
and  was  prepared  for  the  expefted  flroke  of  fate.  The 
calm  fortitude  and  prefence  of  mind,  with  which  he 
had  often  flood  the  fhock  of  battle,  did  not  forfake 
him  in  his  laft  unequalled  triumphant  conflict. 

The  worthy  difconfolate  partner  of  his  heart,  we 
thank  for  the  life-long  fmile  with  which  fhe  fmoothed 
his  brow  ;  and  gave  his  magnanimous  cares  to  the  fer* 
vice  of  his  country.  We  wifh  her  every  confolation 
earth  or  heaven  can  beftow.  May  the  decline  of  her 
life’s  mild  day  be  gilded  with  the  calm  funfhine  of  the 
foul,  and  future  generations  rife  up  and  call  her  bleffi 
ed  !  His  fellow-labourers  in  war  and  peace,  we  thank 
for  the  perfevering  fortitude  and  wifdom  with  which 
they  aided  our  beloved  Chief ;  they  have  claims  on  us 
which  we  cannot  cancel,  but  with  glory,— which  grate¬ 
ful,  admiring  poflerity  will  be  too  proud  to  evade. 
Thefe  he  loved ;  to  thefe  we  refign,  with  painful  fym- 
pathy,  the  fad  pre-eminence  of  grief.  But,  my  fel¬ 
low-countrymen,  we  were  all  near  and  dear  to  him, — - 
and  his  memory  fhall  endure — fhall  be  revered  forever. 

Bright  mufl  be  the  talents  that  prefume  to  illuflrate 
one  a&ion  of  his  life.  The  unanimity  with  which  he 
was  twice  defied  Prefident ;  the  univerfal,  deep-felt 
regret,  when  he  declined  their  future  fuffrages ;  the 
conflant  devotednefs  to  his  fellow-citizens,  which  no 
period  of  his  life  ceafed  to  manifeft  ;  and  the  deep  af- 
pe£l  of  forrow  this  day  prefents  ; — thefe  all  defignate 
the  man  who,  mofl  pre-eminently,  united  all  hearts  ; 
they  fpeak  his  only  adequate,  exalted  eulogy,  and  de- 
dare  in  language  unequivocally  loud,  a  nation’s  una- 
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bated  confidence  and  love.  To  praife  him  in  any  au¬ 
dience  the  world  could  produce,  would  be  a  dull  dif- 
play  of  arrogance  ;  with  Americans  it  would  be  intole- 
rable  ;  for  who  does  not  love  his  country,  and  revere 
her  bell;  earthly  benefa&or  ?  who  cannot  fee  the  fun  in 
the  firmament  ?  who  cannot  hear  the  thunder  of  the 

fky  ?  The  taper  only  deadens  itfelf  that  prefumes  to  in- 
create  the  fplendour  of  noon  day. 

What  is  the  noble  endowment  he  did  not  poflefs  ? 
With  an  urbanity,  that  treated  with  the  mod  oblimn^ 
refpedt  thole  from  whofe  opinion  he  could  not  but^dif- 
fent ;  and  with  a  prudence  that  in  any  other  character 
might  well  have  compenfated  the  greatelt  moral  defi¬ 
ciency,  he  marlhalled  the  phalanx  of  his  virtues  to  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  men.  The  fpirit  of  republicanifm 
almolt  refigned  to  him  the  feeptre  of  >your  aifedtions  i 
he  ruled  in  }our  hearts.  Our  hiftory  is  fcarcely  more 
than  his  biography,  our  freedom  and  happinefs  the 

nobleft,  we  trud  unfading  picture  of  his  fervices  and 
virtues. 

What  was  once  Washington  has  been  depofited 
with  every  teftimonial  of  gratitude  our  country  can  be¬ 
llow  :  On  this  occafion  only  does  fhe  lament  her  re¬ 
publican  fimplicity,  unequal  to  her  pomp  of  wo  ;  but 
fhe  confoles  herfelf,  that  wherein  her  magnificence  has 
been  deficient,  her  affeftion  has  been  tranfeendent  • 
and  that  her  hero  has  departed  with  a  ludre  that  kino-s 
may  figh  for,  but  figh  in  vain. 

The  Sun  of  Glory  is  fet ;  the  hemifphere  is  darken¬ 
ed  ;  l'maller  luminaries  may  now  rife  and  fhine  :  The 
Sun  of  Glory  is  fet ;  but  his  courfe  is  bright  with  inex- 
tinguifhable  beams.  He  has  thrown  light  on  mod  be¬ 
clouded  regions,  and  taught  mankind  the  dignity  of 
man.  Illuilrious  nation,  over  whom  he  has  lhone,  to 
whofe  temperament  his  mild  radiance  was  congenial ; 
— happy  thofe,  who,  in  other  climes  attempting  to 
move  in  his  orbit,  neither  confume  themfelves  nor  their 
country  in  the  flame  they  raife,  but  cannot  control. 
Thrice  bled  mankind,  where  liberty  can  wear  a  tear- 
lefs  fmile,  and  virtue  trud  her  condant  friends. 
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The  {hades  of  Vernonv  to  remote#  time,  will  be  trod 
with  awe  ;  the  banks  of  Potowmac  will  be  hallowed 
ground.  The  aged  oak  {hall  figh  plaintive  in  the 
breeze.  The  little  fkiff  (hall  fufpend  the  labouring  oar, 
and  in  foft  melancholy  twilight,  glide  in  filence  by  the 
facred  fpot,  where  drooping  willows  mark  the  fage’s 
tomb.  The  alert  feaman,  while  his  well  trimmed  bark 
moves  majeftic  on  the  moaning  wave,  {hall,  with  proud 
refped,  ftrike  the  topfail  he  has  reared  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe. 

In  fome  far,  diflant  commercial  port,  our  fellow- 
countrymen  hail  this  day  with  joy.  The  flags  of  all 
nations  lightly  wave  from  a  fore#  of  mafts  ;  all  is  gaie¬ 
ty.  Around  the  bounteous  board  they  wifh  health  and 
long  life  to  him,  whofe  name  on  their  fea-letter  has 
,  ferved  them  inflead  of  cannon,  infuring  them  refped 
wherever  they  difplayed  the  American  ftars.  Some 
neighbouring  fortrefs  lhakes  the  friendly  coaft  with 
its  refponfive  roar ;  the  fons  of  Columbia  call  a  long 
look  of  filial  refped  to  their  native  land,  and  uncon- 
fcious  of  the  mournful  fpedacle  {he  now  prefents, — re¬ 
joice  that  her  defender  lives  ! - -Good  fouls !  let  them 

enjoy  the  pafling  hour  of  mirth,  “  where  ignorance  is 
blifs,  his  folly  to  be  wife.” 

Illuftrious  man  !  in  what  region  of  the  earth  has  not 
thy  name  been  heard  with  praife  ?  Pofterity  {hall  ad¬ 
mire  and  love  thee  : — And  if,  in  the  vaft  orb  of  thy 
glory,  our  darkened  optics  can  defcry  a  fpot,  we  truft 
it  will,  like  thofe  of  the  fun,  be  foon  abforbed  in  thy 
pure  effulgence.  The  temporary  clouds,  which,  for 
thy  country,  thou  haft  permitted  to  obicure  thy  deeds, 
time  will  foon  difpel,  and  thy  fame  will  brighten  with 
the  flight  of  years. 

Americans, 

FOR  a  life  devoted  to  your  fervice,  what  does 
Washington  deferve  ?  The  rifing  trophied  column 
mail  from  far  attrad  the  admiring  eye.  The  endur- 
ing  ftatue  with  emulative  care  will  prefent  to  revering 
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polterity  his  auguft  attitude  and  awful  form.  Hiftory 
ihall  be  immortal  as  juft  to  his  worth.  Poefy  lhall  robe 
him  in  unborrowed  charms.  A  city,  after  the  majef- 
tic  model  of  his  mind,  bearing  his  name,  lhall  concen¬ 
trate  our  national  glory,  as  he  does  our  affection.  Thefe 
a  grateful  empire  will  voluntarily  pay  :  but,  he  deferves 
more  ;  he  deferves  the  only  reward  he  would  ever  ac¬ 
cept  ;  he  deferves  that  you  be  faithful  to  yourfelves,  that 
you  be  free,  united  and  happy  :  that  party  afperity  from 
this  memorable  day  fubfide  ;  and  all  with  liberal  eye 
feek  private  intereft  in  the  common  weal. 

Thus  lhall  your  elective  government,  the  true  mir¬ 
ror  of  the  general  will,  prefent  an  image  that  can  nev¬ 
er  be  difowned,  and  millions  rife  a  Handing  army  in 
fupport  of  the  conftitution  and  laws  by  which  they  are 
bleft.  Infurredtion  from  the  quiet  fieep  of  death  will 
not  rear  her  devoted  head  ;  invafion  never  dream  of 
your  Ihores,  or  be  appalled  at  the  view.  Peace  at 
home  will  infure  invincibility  abroad.  You  lhall  fear 
no  Ihock  but  that  of  the  univerfe.  The  old  worthies, 
who  with  Washington  illumed  and  cherilhed  the 
tempered,  undying  flame  of  freedom,  lhall  never  lhake 
their  white  locks,  and  figh  that  their  labours  have  been 
in  vain.  Your  union  lhall  fubfilt  to  everlafting  gene¬ 
rations,  the  bell,  the  deferved  monument  to  his  fame, 
who  led  the  army  that  achieved  your  independence ; 
who  prefided  in  the  councils  that  commenced  your 
endlefs  career  of  happinefs. 
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ON  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Pronounced  at  Oxford,  MajfachufetU ,  at  the  Requeft  of  the  Field  Officers  of 
the  Brigade,  ftationed  at  that  Place,  on  the  15th  Jan.  1800. 


BY  JO  SI  AH  DUNHAM,  A.  M. 
Capt.  1 6th  U.  S.  Regiment. 


Americans  ! 

The  Sun  of  our  glory  has  fet  forever  ; 

"Washington  is  no  more  !  ! - The  pride  of 

Columbia  has  fallen  !  He  that  was  mighty  among  the 
valiant  has  failed  !  The  glory  has  departed  from  Ifrael  j 
and  the  tents  of  Cufhan  are  in  affliction  ! 

Affii&ing  and  painful  indeed  mull  be  that  event, 
which  has  clad  five  millions  of  people  in  mourning, 
and  filled  a  nation  with  tears :  an  event,  which  has,  at 
once,  bid  the  pipe  and  the  tabor  to  ceafe  in  our  land  ; 
which  has  turned  our  joys  into  forrow,  and  our  mirth 
into  heavinefs  :  an  event,  which  robbed  America  of  her 
boaft.  Humanity  of  her  pride,  and  has  ele&rified  the 
World  with  allonifnment  and  grief.  And,  is  it  not 
Angular,  nay,  is  it  not  beyond  all  parallel,  that  this  in- 
terefting,  this  extraordinary  event  is  no  more  than  the 
death  of  one  man  ? 

<c  O,  what  a  fall  was  there  my  countrymen  ! 

“  We  ne’er  lhail  look  upon  his  like  again'.” 

When  I  contemplate  the  folemnity  of  the  occafion 
which  has  brought  us  together,  ftruck  with  a  pious  awe 
and  veneration  for  the  illuftrious  Character,  whofe 
manes  we  are  about  to  entomb,  I  fhrink  from  the  holy 
theme,  and  would  fain  evade  the  talk  this  day  afligned 
me.  Emboldened,  however,  by  a  fenfe  of  duty,  I  will 
humbly  purfue,  with  others,  the  delightful,  yet  beaten 
track,  where,  though  novelty  will  not  furprife,  yet  nei¬ 
ther  praife  can  furfeit,  nor  eulogy  be  exhaufted.  Par- 
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don  me,  venerable  fhade  !  if,  with  unequal  ftep,  and 
unhallowed  feet,  I  tread  the  facred  ground. 

T.o  attempt  a  complete  portrait  of  this  great  man, 
would  be  in  vain.  It  is  a  talk  referved  for  the  genius 
of  future  ages  :  a  talk,  which  will  engrofs  the  talents  of 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  biographer,  and  hiftorian, 
when  the  names  of  George,  of  Lewis,  of  Frederick, 
and  of  Paul,  would  have  been  long  fince  forgotten,  had 
they  not  have  vegetated  on  a  throne,  in  the  fame  era  in 
which  Washington  lived. 

#  To  enumerate  all  thofe  exploits,  which  have  ftamped 
his  character  and  immortalized  his  memory,  would  be 
to  narrate  every  incident  of  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  tomb — to  fweli  volume  upon  volume,  till  “  the 
world  itfelf  could  not  contain  the  books  which  fhould  be 
written.' ”  They  exhibit  one  uniform  fcene  of  good- 
nefs,  greatnefs,  and  fublimity — one  bright  galaxy  of 
glory,  which,  in  a  comparative  view,  darkens  and 
eclipfes  the  brighteft  perfections  of  all  who  have  gone 
before  him. 

It  was  Washington,  who  reared  our  infant  coun¬ 
try  from  a  ftate  of  childhood  and  weaknefs,  to  that  of 
manhood  and  ftrength  ;  from  a  ftate  of  bondage  and 
oppreflion,  to  that  of  freedom  and  independence  ;  from 
a  ftate  of  anarchy,  war,  and  nlifery,  to  that  of  order, 
peace  and  happinefs.  It  was  Washington,  who  con¬ 
firmed  to  us  the  pofleflion  of  this  American  Canaan ; 
who,  through  a  wildernefs  of  dangers,  and  a  Red  Sea  of 
blood,  ftood,  under  GOD,  our  sheltering  cloud 

BY  DAY,  AND  OUR  PILLAR  OF  FIRE  BY  NIGHT.  He 

it  was,  who  feated  us  beneath  the  lhadow  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  olive  ;  who  converted  our  “  fwords  into  plough- 
fhares,  and  our  fpears  into  pruning-hooks  who  gave 
us  to  eat  of  the  trees  of  light  and  liberty,  in  this  our 
political  paradife.  Like  yon  bright  orb  of  day,  when 
not  a  cloud  obfcures  the  vaft  horizon  around,  he  has 
rifen  and  fhone  with  genial  fplendour  and  unborrowed 
majefty ;  while  kings,  potentates,  and  princes,  have 
fhrunk  abaftied  from  his  prefence,  and,  like  the  twink¬ 
ling  ftars  of  night,  hid  their  diminilhed  heads. 
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At  the  commencement  of  our  revolution,  when  the 
dark  ftorm  was  gathering  and  burfting  upon  us  ;  when 
the  iron  tempeft  of  war  was  already  howling  in  our 
ears ;  when  the  galling  chains  of  flavery  were  riveting  on 
our  heels  ;  when  not  a  gleam  of  light  nor  a  ray  of  hope 
could  be  difcerned  through  the  impenetrable  gloom 
that  enveloped  our  country  ;  when  defpair  was  our  fe- 
cret  companion,  and  the  fons  of  little  men  were  afraid  ; 
then  it  was,  that  the  fame  ftar  which  once  flood  over 
Bethlehem,  and  guided  the  wife  men  of  the  Eaft  to  the 
place  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  now  flood  over  Mount 
Vernon,  and  conducted  the  wife  men  of  the  Weft  to 
the  abode  of  our  political  faviour. 

Compare  Washington  (if  their  charaders  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  comparifon)  with  the  heroes,  the  patriots,  the 
fages,  the  legiflators  of  antiquity.  View  him  in  all  his 
important  relations  to  himfelf,  to  his  country,  and  to 
his  God.  Do  we  not  find  him  as  much  their  fuperior, 
as  the  golden  fun  is  fuperior  to  the  fwift  meteor  of  night, 
or  to  the  dim  luftre  of  the  raylefs  mock-fun  in  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  cloud  ? 

_  As  a  hero,  compare  him  with  Cromwell,  with  Cefar, 
with  Alexander.  Alas !  where  is  their  greatnefs  ?  what 
were  their  virtues  ? — Curfe  on  fuch  virtues — they  have 
undone  their  country!  Cromwell,  with  facrilegious  zeal, 
deftroyed  a  throne  to  enthrone  himfelf.  Cefar,  with 
eledric  rapidity,  fubdued  nations  ;  but  “  Cefar  was 
ambitious  he  enflaved  an  empire  !  Alexander,  mean¬ 
ly  brave,  and  wretchedly  vidorious,  wantonly  overran 
the  world,  laid  wafle  the  faireft  portion  of  humanity, 
and,  with  undifcriminating  madnefs  and  fury,  cried^ 
“  Havoc  !  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war”  among  the  no- 
bleft  works  of  God  ! 

Washington  fought— not  to  conquer,  but  to  de¬ 
fend  ;  not  to  ruin  the  foe,  but  to  proted  his  people ; 
not  to  enflave  a  country,  but  to  free,  to  blefs,  and  to 
buiid  up  a  nation — to  eftablifh  it  on  the  broad' balls  of 
equal  rights,  under  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  un¬ 
der  the  protedion  of  law. 
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.At  the  birth  of  our  independence,  in  the  days  which 
iNtCi  men  s  fouls,  when  every  hand  was  weak,  and  every 
neart  faint,  who,  like  ’Washington,  could  have  united 
all  hearts,  and  flrengthened  all  hands  ?  Who,  like  him, 
could  have  rifen  fuperior  to  all  the  trials,  perplexities] 
and  dangers,  which,  like  a  dark  cloud,  hovered  over 
us,  and  threatened  our  political  exiftence  ?  Who  elfe 
„  could  have  combined  the  varying  interefts,  reconciled 
diverfe  opinions,  and  foothed  the  difcordant  paflions, 
with  which  our  infant  country  was  tom,  paralyfed,  and 
convulfed  ?  .Who,  but  Washington,  could  have  ftept 
forward,  with  prudence,  fortitude  and  zeal,  to  com¬ 
mand,  as  well  the  affeCtions  as  the  confidence  of  trem¬ 
bling  millions  ?  Who,  like  him,  without  the  weakneffes, 
which  depreciate,  or  the  vices,  which  difgrace  human 
nature,  could  have  difplayed  all  the  virtues,  and  all  the 
talents,  which  ennoble  man,  or  adorn  the  hero  ?  Who, 
but  Washington,  amidft  the  contending  elements  of 
our  revolution,  with  modeffc  dignity,  and  unbaffled 
fkill,  could  have  u  rode  upon  the  whirlwind  and  di¬ 
rected  the  ftorm  ?”  Always  calm  and  ferene,  always 
firm  and  inflexible,  always  prompt  and  decided — in 
fhort,  always  himfelf,  he  has  been  found  prepared  for 
every  event,  and  adequate  to  every  truft. 

It  was  his  perfevering  prudence,  his  cautious  circuin- 
fpeCtion,  his  unparalleled  moderation,  which,  in  our 
revolutionary  war,  out-generaled  Britifh  fkill,  and  event¬ 
ually  turned  the  fcale,  which  long  had  poifed  dubious. 
Gradually  weakening  and  wearing  out  the  enemy,  while 
his  own  army  was  difciplining,  and  his  own  refources 
increafmg,  at  length, 

“  He  gain’d,  like  Fabius,  by  delay.” 

1 

Though  intrepid  as  Hannibal,  and  fortunate  as  Ce~ 
far,  yet  mildnefs  and  humanity  were  prominent  traits 
in  his  character.  He  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe ! 

After  eight  years’  faithful  and  gratuitous  fervice,  at 
the  head  of  our  victorious  armies,  he  cheerfully  facri- 
ficed,  upon  the  altar  of  his  grateful  country,  the  mighty 
harveft  of  laurels  he  had  won,  and  great,  like  Cinciiv 
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natus,  returned  to  the  plough— to  the  exercife  of  his 
domeftic  virtues,  and,  the  ever  favourite  object  of  his 
heart,  the  cultivation  of  the  fort  arts  of  peace.  Won¬ 
derful  man  !— Here  was  a  fight  the  gods  beheld  with 
pleafure  !  Like  the  hero  of  Offian,  he  was  terrible  in 
the  battles  of  his  fteel.  His  fword  was  like  lightning 
in  the  field  ;  his  voice  like  thunder  on  the  diftant  hills. 
Many  fell  by  his  arm  ;  they  w’ere  continued  in  tlie  flames 
of  his  wrath  !  But  when  he  returned  from  the  war, 
how  peaceful  was  his  brow  !  His  face  was  like  the  iun 
after  rain  ;  like  the  moon  in  the  Alienee  of  tile  night  ; 
calm  as  the  bread  of  the  lake,  when  the  loud  wind  is 
laid  ! 

Once  more  called  from  his  philofophic  retreat,  in  the 
fhades  of  Mount  Vernon,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
his  country,  to  the  adminiftration  of  a  government,  in 
the  formation  of  whofe  Conftitution  he  was  himfelf  an 
important  agent,  who  will  pretend  to  fay,  that  his  vir¬ 
tues  or  his  talents  fiione  lei's  confpicuoufly  in  the  cabi¬ 
net,  than  in  the  field  ?  Unverfed  in  the  policy  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  courts,  untaught  in  the  theoretical  {pecula¬ 
tions  of  fire-fide  philofophers,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  metaphyfical  jargon  of  fchool-bred  politicians,  he 
poflfeffed  a  thorough,  and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  Superior  to  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  he  was 
that  felf-taught  fage,  that  heaven-infpired  patriot  and 
legiflator,  who  clearly  comprehended  all  the  fprings 
and  all  the  motives  of  human  nature  and  human  ac¬ 
tions.  He  underftood,  not  only  thofe  principles,  which 
conftitute  the  interefts,  the  relations,  and  the  depend¬ 
encies,  mutually  fubfifting  between  man  and  man  ;  but 
his  ideas  were  as  extended  as  the  vaft  empire  of  Reafon  ; 
fo  that  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  interefts  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  and  of  the  meas¬ 
ures,  which  would  moft  effectually  promote  and  fe- 
cure  them,  were  perfectly  familiar  to  his  capacious 
mind.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  fromthefe  interefts,  dur¬ 
ing  an  eight  years"  prefidency,  in  a  period  as  eventful 
and  dangerous  as  war  itfelf,  he  was  never  once  known 
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to  fwei  ve.  When  thefe  appeared  permanently  fecured, 

iei  1‘ivlll8'  bequeathed  us  the  rich  legacy  of  his  laft 
counfel,  and  having  refigned  the  helm  of  government 
to  a  iuccelfor,  worthy  of  himfelf,  he  again  retired,  laden 
with  the  benedidions  of  his  country,  to  the  bofom  of 

his  family — to  his  native  walks,  and  tranquil  fhades  : _ 

fondly  hoping  to  devote  the  evening  of  his  days,  and 
the  laft  glimmerings  of  life’s  feeble  lamp,  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  friends,  and  the  fervice  of  his  God. 

W ould  to  Heaven  it  had  been  thus ! — But,  alas  ! 
the  neutral  lights  oi  our  country  are  invaded,  our  com- 
mcice  is  plundered,  our  citizens  infulted,  and  our  gov- 
ernment  abuied  }  and  again  behold  the  hero  clad  in 
arms !  His  fword  is  drawn,  his  bow  is  bent,  and  he 
once  more  ftands,  though  in  a  fubordinate  fphere,  the 
pride,  the  ftrength,  the  bulwark  of  his  country  !  Ven, 
erable  hero  !  fuch  haft  thou  been. 

In  the  private  eharader  of  Washington,  we  find 
the  delight,  the  ornament,  the  wonder  of  man !  Prompt 
at  every  call  of  duty,  in  whatever  fphere  or  ftation,  he 
exhibits  a  uniform  pattern  of  morality,  induftry  and 
economy.  Feelingly  alive  to  all  the  tender  charities  of 
our  nature,  he  always  clothed  the  naked,  and  filled  the 
hungry  with  good  things.  He  foothed  affliction,  com- 
miferated  misfortune,  raifed  up  the  bowed  down,  dif- 
fipated  the  dark  clouds  of  the  difconfolate,  or  gilded 
their  gloom  with  the  calm  funfhine  of  peace.  Venera¬ 
ble  old  man  !  fuch  were  thy  perfedions,  that  “  the 
tongue  of  flander  never  dared  to  impeach  the  purity  of 
thy  condud ;  nor  the  eye  of  envy  to  raife  its  malig¬ 
nant  glance  to  the  elevation  of  thy  virtues.”  And 
fuch  was  the  gratitude  and  aftedions  of  thy  country¬ 
men,  that  not  a  ligh  nor  a  prayer,  from  their  bofoms, 
efcaped  to  Heaven,  but  what  was  “  winged  with  benj- 
zons”  for  thee  ! 

Great  as  he  was  in  life,  he  was  ftill  more  fublimely 
grand  and  majeftic  in  death.  See  him  on  his  dying 
couch — Calm  and  dignified  in  his  diftrefs,  he  has  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  Death  to  him  has  no  terrors ! 
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With  his  own  firm  hand  he  clofes  his  eyes - -and 

is  gone  ! — His  form  is  now  no  more  the  terror  of  the 
valiant.  Dim  and  feeble  is  the  Chief,  who  travelled 
in  ftrength  and  brightnefs  before.  He  refts  in  the 
dark  and  narrow  houfe  of  the  tomb.  1  he  feeble  will 
find  his  bow  at  home,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  bend 
it.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle  !  Deep  is  the  deep  of 
the  dead  ;  low  their  pillow  of  dull ;  damp  and  cold  the 
couch  of  their  repofe.  When,  O,  when  will  it  be 
morn  in  the  grave  to  bid  the  flumberer  awake !  Fare- 
Well,  thou  firft  in  every  field,  farewell ! — The  field  lhall 
behold  thee  no  more  ;  no  more  the  dark  wood  be 
lightened  with  the  fplendour  of  thy  fteel.  Thou  haft 
left  no  foil ;  but  the  fong  lhall  preferve  thy  name. 
Future  times  lhall  hear  of  thee.  The  fons  ol  Colum¬ 
bia  lhall  be  fad,  and  the  tear  of  the  young  virgin  will 
fall !  And  well  may  we  weep - - 

“  Quis  defiderio  fit  pudor,  aut  modus, 

“  Tam  eari  capitis  ?” - — — 

But,  my  countrymen  !  while  we  are  paying  this  laft 
fad  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  allies  of  our  dear  departed 
Chief ;  while  we  entomb  his  relics  in  the  earth,  and 
inurn  his  memory  in  our  hearts,' — let  us  not  forget  to 
emulate  his  virtues  in  our  lives.  The  hufband,  the 
parent,  the  friend,  the  neighbour,  the  citizen,  the  Chrif- 
tian,  or  the  man,  can  never  deferve  higher  eulogy  than 
this, — that  his  deportment,  in  his  appropriate  fphere, 
refembles  that  of  a  Washington. 

A  friend  to  our  holy  religion,  he  was  ever  guided 
by  its  pious  doftrines,  and  had  embraced  the  tenets  of 
the  Epifcopal  Church ;  yet  his  charity,  unbounded  as 
his  immortal  mind,  led  him  equally  to  refpeft  every 
denomination  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  Meek  and 
diftrultful  of  himfelf,  he  was  liberal  and  candid  to 
others.  Superior  to  the  little  prejudices  which  fubfill 
among  different  fedts— prejudices,  which  deform  the 
beauty  and  deftroy  the  harmony  of  the  religious  world, 
he  loved,  and  wept,  and  prayed — for  all. 

In  his  Mafonic  character  was  exemplified  an  ency- 
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oopedia  of  Maiomc  virtues.  Long  has  he  flood  a  rna- 

jeflic  column  m  tire  bright  temple  of  perfe&ion.  Let 

creiy  Maion  labour  by  his  example— he  will  find  re- 

lefhment  m  the  South,  and  his  reward  in  the  Weft. 

xie  will  foon  reach  the  high  meridian  of  excellence, 

cuiu  be  a  urn  it  ted  into  the  inner  chamber  of  that  temple 

which  IS  _  made  without  hands.  There  he  will  a4in 

behoid  his  Mafter ; — there  he  will  meet  and  embrace 
nis  brother, 


“  In  that  Grand  Lodge,  that’s  far  awa’T 

In  his  military  career,  we  find  difplayed  ail  that  is 
great  and  fublime  in  the  foldier.  Let  the  youthful 
warrior  read  his  life ;  let  it  be  his  darling  theme  bv 
day,  and  his  meditation  by  night ;  let  him  ftudy  his 

example,  and  copy  his  virtues,  and  he  will  be  great 
iie  will  be  immortal !  6  ^ 

.  T,he  war-worn  veteran,  who,  with  him  in  danger 
has  long  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  crown! 
eel  with  laurels  or  unfading  green,  will  at  length  reft 

wiu  him  in  that  world,  where  wars  and  toils  c°an  nev- 
er  come. 

True,  my  companions  in  arms,  we  have  loft  our 
leader  !  To  us  this  affliction  is  peculiarly  painful  and 
diftr effing.  Let  this  confole  us— that  he  has  gone  be¬ 
fore  us  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  labours — to  join 

t ‘ 1 woi  thy  band  of  patriots  and  heroes,  who  fought 
and  bled  by  his  fide.  ° 

Behold  him,  like  Lhjah,  afcendmg  to  heaven  in  the 
bright  chariot  of  his  glory  !  Well  may  we  exclaim, 
with  the  forfaken  Eliffia,  “My  father!  my  father! 
i  he  chariot  of  Ifrael,  and  the  horfemen  thereof!” 

hr  whatever  point  of  view  we  confider  this  great 
man,  we  ftill  find  him  to  have  been  “  a  light  to  our 
feet,  and  a  lamp  to  our  paths.”  Our  Mofes  in  the 
wildernefs,  our  Samfon  in  the  field,  and  our  Solomon 
in  counfej.  “  Firft  in  war,  firft  in  peace,  and  firft  in 
the  affections  of  his  country.”  But,  alas !  he  was  a 
“  beam  that  has  failed  and  will  not  darknefs  now 
gather  on  our  land  ?  Though  his  departure  was  in  re- 
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nown,  yet  who  knows  but  it  is  the  loud  harbinger  of 
approaching  calamity  ?  Who  can  tell  what  may  be  the 
next  page  in  the  vaft  volume  of  futurity  ?  Written  by 
the  finger  of  God,  who  maketh  “  darknefs  his  pavil¬ 
ion,”  who  can  tell  whether  it  be  in  letters  of  gold,  or 
in  characters  of  blood  ?  Who  knows,  but  that,  even 
now,  the  dawn  of  our  national  glory  is  overcalt ;  that 
the  morning  of  our  political  happinefs  already  lowers  ; 
that  the  loud  tempell  of  our  country’s  ruin  is  collect¬ 
ing  around  us  ;  that  the  war  of  contending  elements, 
and  the  terrible  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  are  ready  to 
burft  upon  our  heads ;  and  that  Washington,  ever 
the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven,  is  now  fnatched  from 
among  the  victims  of  vengeance,  into  Abraham’s  bof- 
om,  as  a  refuge  from  the  impending  ftorm  ? 

Bleifed  be  the  God  of  our  fathers !  it  is  not  fo  ! — 
No — he  was  fent  to  work  out  our  political  falvation ; 
he  has  accomplilhed  his  million ;  he  has  finilhed  his 
work ;  and  he  is  now  hearing  pronounced  that  glori¬ 
ous  euge — “  Well  done !  good  and  faithful  fervant ! 
enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord  !” 

Like  the  good  prophet  of  old,  he  has  left  his  mantle 
behind  him,  and  lo  !  it  refts  on  Elilha !  We  have  an 
Adams  in  the  cabinet ;  we  have  a  Hamilton  in  the 
field  !  Our  land  will  Hill  be  bleft.  We  have  both  the 
precepts  and  example  of  Washington  to  guide  us. 
He  will  ftill  continue  to  be  our  guardian  angel ;  and 
may  we  not  hope  for  his  interceffion  with  Him,  who 
doeth  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  ? 

He  is  not  dead,  but  removed — removed  from  Mount 
Vernon  below,  to  Mount  Zion  above. 

“  From  Vernon’s  Mount  behold  the  Hero  rife ! 

Refplendent  forms  attend  him  through  the  Ikies ! 

I  he  lhades  of  war-worn  veterans  round  him  throngs 
And  lead,  enwrapt,  their  honour’d  Chief  along ! 

A  laurel  wreath  th’  immortal  Warren  bears, 

An  arch  triumphal  Mercer’s  hand  prepares; 

Young  Lawrence,  erft  th’  avenging  bolt  of  war. 

With  port  majeftic,  guides  the  glittering  car ; 

Montgomery’s  godlike  form  dire&s  the  way. 

And  Greene  unfolds  the  gates  of  endlefs  day  ; 

While  Angels,  “  trumpet-tongued,”  proclaim  through  air 
“  Due  honours  for  the  First  of  Men  prepare 
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Behold  the  venerable  form  of  the  hero,  diffidently 
meek  and  majellic,  approach  the  throne  of  God  !  See 
him,  with  tearful  folicitude,  fublimely  bending,  to  im¬ 
plore  protection  for  his  darling  country  ;  while  the 
marfhalled  holts  of  heaven  are  drawn  up  in  regular 
battalia,  to  welcome,  with  prefented  arms,  the  immor¬ 
tal  ftranger  ;  while  faints,  feraphs,  and  archangels,  in 
harmonious  concert,  llrout — “  He  comes  i  he  comes ! 
— the  hero  comes !” 


* 


4 
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%  Diftourfe 


occasioned  by  the  death  of 
GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON* 

Delivered  December  29,  1 799, 


BY  JOHN  THORNTON  KIRKLAND , 
Minifler  of  the  New  South  Church,  Bojlon . 


JOB  XXIX,  25, 

/  CHOSE  OUT  THEIR  WAT,  AND  SAT  CHIEF ,  AND  DWELT 
AS  A  KING  IN  THE  ARMY ,  AS  ONE  THAT  COMFORT ETU 
THE  MOURNER  So 

The  great  deftroyer  has  now  obtained 
a  full  triumph.  Washington,  the  delight  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  boaft  of  his  countrymen,  fleeps  in  dull :  a 
conqueror,  yet  vanquifhed  by  the  laft  enemy  :  a  fage, 
yet  unlkilled  to  avert  the  ftroke  of  death.  Is  then  the 
curtain  drawn  between  us,  and  the  earthly  feene  to 
him  clofed  forever  ?  Is  he  covered  with  the  darknefs 
of  the  grave,  no  more  to  Ihare  our  fortunes,  to  receive 
our  prayers  ?  Is  that  heart  cold  which  ufed  to  beat  high 
for  our  welfare ;  and  that  ear  clofed,  which  met  our 
daily  benedictions  ? 

Where  is  the  unmoved  countenance,  the  unmoift- 
ened  eye  ?  Whofe  bofom  has  not  heaved  its  fighs  ? 
whofe  heart  not  felt  a  wound  ?  The  wife  has  loft  the 
companion  of  her  early  and  declining  years ;  the  or¬ 
phan,  a  vigilant  protestor  ;  the  fervant,  a  beloved  maf- 
ter  5  the  private  affociate,  an  affectionate  friend  and 
kind  neighbour.  Domeftic  connexions  !  we  allow  your 
tide  of  affection  to  flow  ;  and  we  fhare  your  affliction. 
But  there  is  a  wide  fea  of  public  forrow,  which  drowns 
the  ftreams  of  individual  grief.  Americans  have  loft 
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a  father  ;  mankind  a  friend.  The  mourners  are  not  a 
family  or  neighbourhood,  a  town  or  ftate  ;  they  are  a 
nation,  a  world.  Well  may  perfons  of  every  age  and 
condition  manifeft  emotion  ;  the  old  man  faulter  out 
his  forrow,  and  youth  chaftife  its  gaiety  ;  the  gentle 
fex  pay  their  foft  tribute  of  affe&ion,  and  the  hardy 
veteran  wipe  his  flern  eye  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
General. 

America,  without  Washington,  refembles  the  earth 
without  the  light  of  day.  Aflociated  as  he  was  with 
all  we  loved  and  valued  in  our  country — poffeflions, 
purfuits,  and  pleafures,  for  a  time,  fink  in  our  efteem. 
We  exulted  in  our  country,  becaufeit  gave  him  birth  ; 
we  thought  better  of  our  nature,  becaufe  it  produced 
fuch  a  man.  The  fenfe  of  this  gift  of  Heaven  increaf- 
ed  the  fervour  of  our  devotions  ;  and  our  national  fe¬ 
licity  feemed  to  be  crowned  in  Washington.  Time 
has  been,  when,  indeed,  his  fervices  were  more  imme¬ 
diately  neceflary  ;  and  the  political  falvation  of  his 
country  feemed  to  depend  on  the  continuance  of  his 
life.  But  if  his  departure  at  this  time  has  a  lefs  un« 
propitious  afpect  upon  the  public  profperity,  yet  it  can¬ 
not  be  thought  unimportant  to  the  momentous  inter- 
efts  of  the  empire  ;  whilft  it  arrefts  our  melancholy 
feelings,  and  wounds  our  fond  attachments  to  his  name. 
His  fun  approached  the  horizon ;  yet,  with  delighted 
eyes,  we  gazed  on  its  parting  fplendour,  believing,, that, 
if  clouds  Ihould  thicken  to  a  temped  in  our  political 
fky,  it  would  fhine  out  in  all  its  meridian  brightnefs, 
and  chafe  them  away.  Though  he  had  left  the  drama 
to  diftinguiftied  actors,  yet  he  might  again  be  called 
out  to  fupport  a  part  in  fome  mafter  fcene,  to  which 
no  other  man  might  be  found  fuited  :  Nay,  he  was  al¬ 
ready  prepared,  if  the  cataftrophe  fhould  require  it,  to 
ftep  upon  the  ftage,  and  be  the  hero  of  the  eventful 
tragedy,  into  which  his  country  feemed  to  be  haftening. 

Was  the  nation  to  be  roufed  from  dangerous  fleep  ? 
his  name  was  founded  in  their  ears.  Was  faftion  to  be 
driven  from  the  light?  it  was  pointed  to  his  awful 
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frown.  Was  a  foreign  foe  to  be  deterred  from  inva- 
fion  ?  it  was  ftiown  his  hand  upon  bis  fword.  With 
him  its  patron,  the  federal  adminiftration  would  not 
defpair  of  final  fupport ;  with  him  their  leader,  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  America  would  be  ineffectually  held  up  to  odi¬ 
um,  would  be  created  with  facility,  and,  in  every  con¬ 
flict,  would  feel  invincible.  In  the  prelent  dubious  af- 
peCt  of  our  national  interefts,  every  thing  was  hoped, 
in  aid  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  from  the  part  which  he 
would  take,  in  cafe  of  civil  diffenfion,  or  increafed  dan¬ 
ger  from  foreign  arts  or  arms. 

Whilft  the  life' of  this  perfonage  was  fa  interefting 
to  the  public  welfare,  it  was  not  lefs  fubiervient  to  tne 
private  virtues  of  the  man,  the  citizen,  and  the  Chrii- 
tian.  With  him  its  patron  and  model,  no  moral  virtue 
wanted  a  living  eulogy  ;  no  laudable  facrifice  an  ani¬ 
mating  incentive.  We  ftrengthened  our  defence  of  the 
gofpel,  by  fliowing  the  infidel  that  Washington  was 
a  Chriftian ;  and  we  put  to  filence  the  felfilh  traducer  of 
patriotifm,  by  reminding  him  of  the  patriot  Washing¬ 
ton.  Men  were  animated  to  be  juft  and  fincere,  dif- 
interefted  and  humane,  diligent  and  frugal,  modeft  and 
brave,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  right  and  wife,  but  be- 
caufe  it  was  to  follow  Washington. 

Is  there  a  good  man  in  the  civilized  world,  is  there 
a  good  man  in  our  country,  who  will  forbid  us  to  weep 
over  this  departed  worth  ?  who  will  refufe  to  mingle  his 
tears  with  ours  ?  Is  there  a  bad  man  who  is  not  obli¬ 
ged  to  refpeCt,  if  too  infenfible  to  partake,  our  forrow  ? 
Think  not  thou  ever  lovedft  thy  race  or  country,  if 
this  event  does  not  make  thee  folemn.  Dream  not  of 
loving  thy  God,  if  the  benefa&ors  he  has  lent  are  re- 
figned  without  reluftant  forrow ;  nor  let  any  untouched 
heart  claim  that  Saviour,  who  wept  at  the  tomb  of 
his  friend.  Let  there  be  no  wonder  nor  derifion  in  the 
moft  thoughtlefs,  becaufe  a  grateful  people  are  pene¬ 
trated  with  grief,  and  exclaim  with  anguifh,  “  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  periftied ! 
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fkinJ?nC!h°fe  OUt  OUr  Way’  and  fat  chief>  and  dwelt  as 

ers  ”°is  turni"?7, A°nerthat  comforteth  the  mourn- 
-  ’  turned  tQ  dud:'  Is  11  nothing  to  you,  all  ve 

wno  pafs  by?  Behold  and  fee,  if  an/ nation  has  be! 
moaned  a  man  like  this  man!  Suffer  us,  ye  molt  un- 
moved  Spectators, _  to  drefs  our  altars  and  perfons  in  the 
habiliments  of  grief ;  nor  deem  our  feelings  extrava¬ 
gant,  if  nature  itfelf  appears  to  fympathize,  and  wear  a 
gene,  al  face  of  mourning  ;  if  the  luminary  of  day  feems 
ro  died  a  iaddened  beam,  and  the  darknefs  of  evening 
to  thicken  around  us  with  a  deepened  gloom.  6 

But  et  not  our  melancholy  fenfations  be  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  that  thoughtfulnefs  and  refignation,  which 
realon  and  religion  require.  Does  no  ray  of  confolation 
break  through  the  cloud,  which  this  event  has  fpread 
upon  our  kmd  ?  Our  Chief  is  dead  ;  but  our  God 
uves ;  the  God,  who  made  him  great  and  good,  and 
(remands  our  praife  ;  who  lhakes  the  props  of  human 
tick,  and  exacts  our  lubmillion ;  who,  extinguifflinV 
one  light,  enkindles  others,  and  encourages  our  confi! 

vt  C  • 


Our  leader  in  peace  and  war  is  dead  ;  but  his  coun- 
j  .  an“  his  example  will  never  die.  His  body  is  lodg¬ 
ed  in  the  dark  recefs  of  the  tomb ;  but  faith  follows 

TTr  ™m?rtal  *fPint  into  the  region  of  eternal  day  ! 
Whulft  then  you  feel,  fubmit ;  whilff  you  mourn,  be 
wne.  Is  it  all  we  owe  to  the  Author  of  events,  to  la¬ 
ment  over  affliction  ?  Is  it  all  we  owe  to  the  fubjeCt  of 
our  prelent  grief,  to  pay  him  funeral  honours  ? 

■With  pious  awe  and  gratitude,  let  us  regard  the 
conduCt  of  Divine  Providence,  in  his  commanding  tal¬ 
ents  and  virtues,  his  great  and  beneficent  actions,  and 
Ins  profperous  fortune.  Let  us  be  inftruCted  by  his 
counfels,  guided  and  animated  by  his  example,  and  let 
us  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  his  reward  in  heaven, 

t^le  P^an  of  Providence,  a  few  are  made  difpenfers 
of  bleflmgs  to  many  ;  and  when  great  events  are  de- 
figned,  great  men  are  furnifhed  to  conduft  them  to 
their  lflue.  America  was  to  pafs  through  the  tumult 
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of  war,  and  the  revolution  of  empire,  to  national  inde¬ 
pendence  and,  having  fecured  independence,  was  to 
ereft  an  efficient  frame  of  government  upon  the  ruins 
of  her  former  eftablifhments.  In  fulfilling  this  awful, 
though  glorious  deftiny,  amid  the  convulfive  move¬ 
ments  of  a  mighty  ftruggle,  the  ferment  of  the  popular 
mind,  the  diforder  attendant  on  the  proftration  of  old 
inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  amid  the  trials  and  hazards 
of  a  war  with  power  abroad  and  anarchy  at  home,  how 
fhould  fhe  efcape  fubjugation  or  fubverfion,  without 
not  only  many  fages  and  many  heroes,  but  without  fome 
confpicuous  leading  charafter,  to  be  a  rallying  point 
for  difcordant  parties,  “  to  choofe  out  her  way,  to  fit 
chief,  to  dwell  as  a  king  in  the  army/5  as  a  comforter 
of  the  feeble  and  defpondent !  This  guardian  angel 
kind  Heaven  beftowed  in  Washington.  In  him,  the 
bloffoms  of  the  fpring  had  promifed  the  future  harveft. 

At  the  early  period  of  twenty-two,  in  a  difficult  em- 
baffy,  and  in  the  blood-ftained  field,  he  had  difplayed 
the  prudence  of  age  united  to  the  ardour  of  youth  ; 
and  already  it  was  predicted  that  the  heroic  Colonel 
Washington  would  render  fome  eminent  fervice  to 
his  country. 

When,  at  the  commencement  of  our  late  revolution, 
the  American  armies  required  a  chief ;  a  unanimous 
choice  fele&ed  him  for  the  perilous  diflinftion.  He 
held  this  command  till  he  had  conducted  us  through 
the  darknefs,  perplexities,  and  fuffering  of  our  pilgrim¬ 
age  into  the  promifed  land  of  independence  and  peace, 
and  then  laid  down  his  cumbrous  honours.  When  the 
ill-jointed  fabric  of  our  union  was  falling  to  the  ground  , 
he  prefided  in  that  affembly  which  projefted  an  edifice 
more  compaft  and  ftrong,  adapted  to  afford  a  fhelter 
from  the  ftorms  always  gathering  in  our  troubled  Iky. 

When  the  new  government  was  to  begin  its  courfe, 
pledging  his  dear-bought  fame,  he  took  the  helm,  and 
again  embarked  on  the  ocean  of  events.  Being  twice 
elected  head  of  the  nation,  with  his  charadteriltic 
moderation  he  avoided  the  diftin&ion  which  he  was 
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certain  to  receive,  and  returned  to  the  leifure  and  ob- 
fcurity  01  a  private  iiation  ;  where,  having  for  forty- 
five  years  lived  tor  his  country,  he  might,  during  the 
remnant  of  his  days,  live  for  himfelf.  But 

“  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 

Not  light  them  for  themfelves.” 

“  Spirits  are  not  finely  touch’d 
But  to  fine  iffues.” 

A  name  and  an  influence  like  Washington^,  Prov¬ 
idence  would  not  fuller  to  be  unemployed,  in  a  period, 
when  all  dear  and  facred  to  man,  is  put  in  hazard  by 
the  madnefs  of  innovation,  of  revolution,  and  of  con- 
queft ;  and  when  even  this  remote  region  was  called 
to  partake  of  the  vial  of  wrath  poured  out  upon  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  The  fpirit  of  refiftance  to 
Gallic  injury  and  infult  was  kindled,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  pronounced  it  a  genuine  flame  p  believing,  that 
the  “  cup  of  reconciliation  had  been  exhaufted  to  the 
laft  drop.’"  He  would  not  think  he  had  done  enough 
for  his  country,  whilft  any  thing  remained  to  be  done. 
He  obeyed  the  call  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
of  defence,  not  defiring  to  hang  up  his  armour  whilft 
his  country  had  an  enemy ;  as  ready  to  place  the  hel¬ 
met  on  his  filvered  head,  and  to  bare  his  aged  bread 
to  the  wounds  aimed  at  her  peace  and  freedom,  as  he 
ever  had  been  to  devote  the  ftrength  of  his  youth  and 
the  energies  of  his  manhood  to  her  caufe. 

It  is  the  fad  confolation  of  grief,  to  contemplate  the 
excellencies  of  thofe  we  have  loft.  When  we  trace 
this  full-orbed  charafter  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  we  are  (truck  with  all  thofe  quali¬ 
ties,  which  could  render  him  eftimable  and  amiable  in 
the  peculiar  fituations  in  which  he  was  called  to  a£t. 
The  hiftory  of  his  long  military  command,  is  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  mind,  dignified  in  fentiments,  calm  in  dan¬ 
gers,  large  in  views,  clear  in  forefight,  fafe  in  counfels, 
and  abundant  in  refources ;  of  caution  to  plan,  and 
patience  to  toil,  with  vigour  to  execute ;  of  a  rigid 
economy,  joined  to  a  becoming  liberality  ;  of  a  perfc- 
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verance  which  never  relaxed,  of  a  condancy  which 
never  yielded. 

Who  was  ever  in  his  prefence  without  feeling  that 
he  was  made  to  overawe  and  command  mankind  ? 
In  whom  did  the  neared  approach  and  mod  familiar 
intercourfe  weaken  refpect  ?  Infolence  was  checked  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  even  his  enemies  compelled  not  only  to 
exprefs  but  to  feel  veneration* 

He  ventured  upon  a  command  of  infinite  hazard  ; 
and  was  felf-poflefled  in  the  mod  trying  and  defperate 
fituations.  Whild  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  which  he  has  immortalized,  evinced  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  perfonal  danger,  where  it  was  proper  to  ex- 
pofe  himfelf ;  we  fee  the  comprehenfion  and  forefight 
of  his  mind,  and  the  fafety  of  his  counfels,  in  his  care 
to  obtain  the  bed  advice ;  in  his  adapting  his  meafures 
to  his  fituation  and  refources  ;  in  the  facility  at  expe¬ 
dients  which  he  ever  manifeded  ;  and  in  the  mode  of 
warfare,  which  he  adopted  and  purfued,  in  defiance  of 
ignorant  and  credulous  clamour,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  popularity  ;  a  mode,  lefs  fplendid  than  wife, 
lefs  flattering  to  the  ambition  and  ardour,  than  indif- 
penfable  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  army.  It  was  his  ob- 
jeft,  throughout  the  conted,  to  aft  on  the  defenfive, 
where  attack  was  hazardous ;  to  tire  out  the  enemy  by 
delay,  when  it  was  impoffible  to  overpower  him  by 
force  5  and  never  to  rifk  the  caufe,  at  the  expenfe  of 
prudence,  to  gain  the  empty  though  captivating  praife 
of  valour. 

He  gave  all  his  time,  from  the  moment  he  rofe,  till 
he  retired  to  fhort  red,  to  the  multiplied  duties  of  his 
dation.  With  his  cc  mind  condantly  on  the  dretch, 
his  feelings  often  wounded,  and  innumerable  events 
happening  contrary  to  his  wifhes  and  expectations, ” 
he  never  lod  his  affe&ion  to  the  caufe.  Obliged  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  druggie  with  every  fpecies  of  dif¬ 
ficulty,  he  was  never  the  victim  of  “  traitor  doubts’5 
or  difheartening  fear.  Unfubdued  by  fatigu'e,  undid 
turbed  by  difappointment,  undaunted  by  danger,  he 
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kept  on  his  courfe,  till  the  glorious  work  was'  done, 
and  his  country  was  free.  At  this  moment,  he  en- 

cl1?  elzed  the  opportunity  of  difplaving  that 
moderation  and  firmnefs,  which  had  marked  every  aft 
or  his  military  life.  An  army  viftorious,  yet  unre¬ 
warded  ;  fuccefsful  for  a  country  which  feemed  unable 
or  mdilpofed  to  ufe  fuccefs  for  its  own  benefit  or  that 
of  its  defenders,  might  be  made  the  inflrument  of  an 
ambition,  that  was  capable  of  being  difguifed  by  the 
plea  of  jufhce.  But  fuch  an  army,  in  the  eftimation  of 
the  unafpmng  Washington,  could  confer  no  higher 
honour  •  on  themfelves  or  their  leader,  than  to  ferve 
and  fuffer  for  their  country  without  any  compenfation, 
k  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  regular  means.  Under 
J,!S,  aufpices  they  retired  from  the  field  of  war,  which 
had  pi  educed  them  only  laurels,  confenting,  with  their 
lnuftrious  General,  to  lofe  the  foldier  in  the  citizen. 

In  peace  as  in  war,  we  contemplate  in  Washington 
a  highly  finifhed  charafter.  Often  are  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  the  warrior  fhaded  with  the  deep  vices  of 
the  man  ;  for  the  unprincipled  may  be  fired  with  thirft 
of  military  glory  : .  But  his  heroifm  was  the  heroifm  of 
virtue,  not  of  ambition.  His  fortitude  was  firmnefs  of 
foul  to  do  his  duty,  not  the  energy  of  felfifh  and  un- 
lawful  paflions.  Hence  was  this  man  uniform  and 
confident  throughout ;  and  his  virtues,  excited  by  prin¬ 
ciple,  were  the  tenor,  not  the  impulfe,  of  his  foul. 
A  hat  a  noble  difintereftednefs  did  he  evrer  exhibit  ^ 
His  life  was  a  continual  facrifice  of  inclination  to  duty, 
2nd  of  every  mean  confideration  of  felf-love  to  public 
good.  How  did  he  hazard  his  fortune,  his  charafter, 
and  his  life,  in  taking  the  command  of  our  fmall,  ill- 
provided,  and  tranfient  armies,  in  a  conteft,  in  which 
the  difficulties  were  innumerable  and  the  refources 
molt  inadequate,  the  refponfibility  vaft,  and  the  iffue 
awfully  uncertain  ?  Could  the  moil  audacious  malice 
charge  with  any  inordinate  bias  from  private  feelings, 
him,  who  never  employed  his  power  to  advance  a  rela¬ 
tive,  but  who  was  known,  in  appointments,  to  facrifice 
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his  perfonal  fentiments  to  the  defire  of  getting  the  bell 
talents  into  office ;  him,  who  refilled  all  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  adding  to  his  private  fortune  by  his  public 
fervices ;  him,  who  having  reached  the  haven  of  hope, 
at  the  conclufion  of  his  military  command,  confented, 
by  accepting  the  Prefidency,  to  embark  on  a  fea  more 
turbulent  than  war  itfelf  ? 

In  this  man  was  a  collection  of  virtues,  which  af~ 
fimilated  his  character  not  to  the  general  face  of  the 
heavens,  which  fhows  here  and  there  a  fcattered  ftar, 
but  rather  to  the  crowded  galaxy,  which  exhibits  an 
uninterrupted  brightnefs.  In  every  fituation  and  exi¬ 
gency,  which  afforded  fcope,  we  faw  him  prudent,  hon- 
eft,  and  firm ;  diligent,  methodical,  and  felf-pofTeffed  ; 
dignified,  modeffc,  and  pious. 

He  pradtifed  not  lefs  fecrecy  as  a  General  and  States¬ 
man,  than  franknefs  as  a  man ;  as  cautious  in  deter¬ 
mination  as  decided  in  aCtion  ;  not  lefs  defirous  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  others,  than 
accuflomed  to  make  a  refult  purely  his  own.  Unwil¬ 
ling  as  he  was  to  provoke  oppofition,  it  was  yet  in  vain 
that  a  mifguided  or  factious  majority  endeavoured  to 
obtain  his  acquiefcence  in  their  ufurpation  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  power.  Ever  paying  much  deference  to  public 
opinion,  in  vain  was  he  affailed  by  an  unexpected  and 
almofl  univerfal  clamour,  when  the  interefl  and  honour 
of  his  country  required  him  to  fandtion  a  foreign  trea¬ 
ty,  “  I  confide  (fays  he)  that  fudden  impreffions, 
when  erroneous,  will  yield  to  candid  reflection.  While 
I  feel  the  mofl  lively  gratitude  for  the  many  inftances 
of  approbation  from  my  country,  I  can  no  otherwife 
deferve  it,  than  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  my  con¬ 
fidence.”  .  It  was  to  be  expedted  that  a  man  fo  capable 
of  governing  others,  would  be  able  to  govern  himfelf, 
Vve  are  told,  that  his  paffions,  by  nature  ftrong  and  ir¬ 
ritable,  were  brought  by  difcipline,  into  complete  fub- 
jedtion ;  fo  that  he,  whom  original  conftitution  difpof- 
ed  to  turbulence  and  vindidtivenefs,  appeared  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  equanimity  and  forbearance.  What  modefly 
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joined  with  greatnefs,  diftinguiflied  this  extraordinary 
man  Alive  to  character,  keenly  fenfible  to  virtuous 
piai  e,  tie  plaudits  ol  a  nation  and  a  world  were  yet 
never  known  to  elicit  from  him  one  fpark  of  vanity,  or 
to  laife  one  emotion  of  pride.  The  virtues  of  our  de¬ 
parted  friend  were  crowned  by  piety.  He  is  known  to 
have  been  habitually  devout.  .  To  Chridian  inditutions 
he  gave  the  countenance  of  his  example  ;  and  no  one 
could  expiefs  more  fully  his  fenfe  of  the  Providence  of 
God,  and  the  dependence  of  man.  “  When  I  contem¬ 
plate  (laid  he)  theynterpofition  of  Providence,  as  it  was 
yffibly  manifested  in  guiding  us  through  the  revolution, 
m  preparing  us  for  the  reception  of  a  general  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  people 
of  America  to  one  another  after  its  adoption- — I  feel 
mvfelf  oppreffed  and  a!  mo  ft  overwhelmed  with  a  fenfe 
of  the  divine  munificence  :  I  feel  that  nothing  is  due  to 
my  perfonal  agency  in  all  thefe  complicated  and  won¬ 
derful  events,  except  what  can  fimply  be  attributed  to 
the  exertions  of  an  honed  zeal  for  the  good  of  my 
country.”  "When  we  acknowledge  God  in  the  talents, 
virtues,  and  fervices  of  the  departed  Chief,  let  us  not 
cn  erlook  the  hand  of  Providence  in  his  profperous  for¬ 
tune,  difplayed  in  the  many  favourable  incidents  of  his 
life,  in  the  condancy  of  the  public  affection  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  in  his  death. 

Of  refpeftable  ancedry,  he  had  yet  no  didinguifhed 
predeceflors  to  divide  with  him  his  glory  ;  and  no  pof- 
terity  to  prefent  a  mortifying  declenfion  ;  feeming  to 
come  occafionally  into  the  fydem,  like  a  new  orb  in 
the  heavens..  Born  to  affluence,  he  was  enabled  to  dif- 
claiin  any  emoluments  from  office.  Inhabiting  the  an¬ 
cient  territory,  reafons  of  date  dictated  his  elevation ; 
and  renowned  for  the  military  fkill  and  valour  of 
his  youth,  no  one  appeared  a  fair  competitor  for 
the  high  command  with  which  he  was  inveded.  In 
the  perfon  of  the  hero,  we  look  for  feme  correfpond- 
ence  to  his  mind  and  character.  The  tall  and  propor¬ 
tioned  dature,  the  dignified  and  graceful  port,  the  grave 
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and  noble  countenance  of  Washington,  were  no  un¬ 
important  advantages  to  a  man  defiined  to  aft  his  con- 
fpicuous  part.  Turning  our  attention  from  himfelf  to 
the  events  of  his  hiftory,  we  are  (truck  with  the  figna- 
tures  of  providential  agency.  The  finger  of  God  is 
infcribed  on  numerous  incidents  which  occurred  to  aid 
his  military  command  and  his  civil  adrnhfiftration  ;  to 
avert  imminent  dangers,  to  fecond  his  own  plans  and  to 
fruftrate  the  plans  of  his  enemies.  His  good  fortune 
appeared  in  nothing  more,  than  in  the  conftancy  of  the 
public  afteftion  and  confidence,  amid  all  flu&uations 
of  opinion  and  varieties  of  circumftance.  Probably  no 
great  man  ever  before  poffeffed  fo  liable  and  uni  verbal 
a  popularity.  How  revered,  how  loved,  how  trufled ! 
Whilflt  the  wife  and  good  entertained  for  him  an  un¬ 
bounded  efteem,  the  moll  unprincipled  and  unmfcepti- 
ble  were  impreffed  with  awe.  Ill  fuccefs  did  not  (hake 
the  confidence  and  attachment  of  his  country  :  Amid 
his  reverfes  it  adhered  to  him,  when  any  other  man 
would  have  been  forfaken.  What  weapons  did  Hot 
this  fupport  of  his  countrymen  put  into  his  hands !  In 
what  impenetrable  armour  did  it  not  inclofe  his  repu¬ 
tation  !  He  wanted  no  guards  to  defend  his  life ;  no 
breaftplate  to  repel  the  affaflm’s  dagger  ;  more  guard¬ 
ed  by  the  love  and  prayers  of  his  country,  than  men- 
archs  by  myriads  of  armed  vaffals.  When  he  travelled, 
admiring  crowds  thronged  his  way  :  illuminations,  pro- 
ceffions,  feltivals,  announced  his  approach  ;  the  blefi- 
fings  of  a  grateful  people  were  heaped  upon  his  head  ; 
and  as  he  paffed  our  ftreets,  every  eye  gliliened  with 
rapture,  and  every  heart  (welled  till  it  feemed  too  big 
for  its  little  tenement/- 

Do  not  the  angels  weep  that  there  were  any  voices 
which  refufed  to  join  the  notes  of  gratitude  ;  any  ears 
to  which  the  melodious  found  was  grating  ?  God  for¬ 
give  and  reclaim  thofe  few  enemies  of  virtue,  who  dar¬ 
ed  to  pollute  the  fpotlefs  fame  of  Washington  with 
the  poifonous  breath  of  their  calumnies.  He  Deeps  in 
that  peaceful  abode  where  their  reproaches  or  praifes 
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avail  him  not.  But  if  they  are  not  hardened  againft 
every  ingenuous  and  penitential  feeling,  let  their  relent- 
mg  hearts  render  that  homage  to  departed,  which  they 
reruied  to. living  worth;  let  them  mourn  and  deteft 
tnat  audacious  fpirit  of  party,  which  could  prompt  even 
the  worlt  man  in  the  world  to  revile  General  WaSh- 

j&,1.on;  May  Gon  forgive  our  nation  thofe  factions, 
which,  h  they  did  not  wound  his  reputation,  wounded 
ms  peace,  and  filled  his  heart  with  anguilh.  In  his 
, .  uq§*e  Aefe  factions,  he  appears  with  fuperior 
dignity  and  goodnefs.  We  do  not  mention  the  dark 
plot,  laid  m  the  old  Congrefs,  to  diveft  him  of  his  com- 
manu,  and  blaft  the  laurels  which  encircled  his  brow ; 
and  which  the  indignant  frown  of  public  juftice  and 
gratitude  confounded.  It  was  in  the  execution  of  his 
omce  oi  tirft  magiftrate  of  the  Union,  that  all  the  engines 
ci  domeflic  faftion  and  foreign  intrigue,  were  employ¬ 
ed  to  weaken  the  hands  of  his  adminiftration.  We  re¬ 
member  the  time,  when  the  people  feemed  to  abandon 
their  own  government  and  country,  in  their  infatuated 
attachment  to  a  former  ally  ;  when  they  feemed  to  be 
aunoft  determined  to  hang  their  fortunes  upon  her  will, 
and  mingle  their  deftinies  with  her  crimes  and  follies ; 
wnen  an  organized  oppolition  to  government,  under 
the  aufpices  of  a  foreign  incendiary,  was  trying  all  its 
reiources  ;  when  infurrection  was  fomented  in  one  part, 
and  in  all  parts  an  ordinary  commercial  treaty  was  ufed 
for  blowing  the  country  into  a  flame.  We  remember 
Washington,  at  this  awful  crifis,  prefiding  in  the  tu¬ 
mult  and  directing  the  ftorm.  Vain  were  open  and  dif- 
guifed  efforts  to  turn  him  from  the  courfe  of  impartial 
neutrality  and  juftice,  which  he  had  refolved  to  purfue. 
Great  and  generous  fpirit!  who  didft  never  ceafe  to 
ftudy  our  welfare.  Not  difheartened  by  gloomy  af- 
pefts  ;  not  wearied  by  fevere  toils  ;  thy  difguft  often 
awakened,  and  thy  principles  flandered  ;  obliged  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  and  fometimes  ufelefs  combat  with 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  depravity,  thou  didft  never 
Ivverve  from  thy  heroic  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  glory 
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and  happinefs  of  America.  If  we  forget  thee,  then  /hall 
we  forget  that  we  have  a  country.  When  thy  fer vices 
and  facrifices  fail  to  kindle  gratitude,  and  thy  bright 
example  to  inflame  an  emulous  zeal,  then  will  every 
fpark  of  patriotifm  be  extinguifhed. 

The  good  fortune  of  this  man  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  Divine  favour  diftinguifhed  not  lefs  his  death 
than  his  life.  Suffering  no  debility  from  age,  deftined 
to  confume  no  days  and  nights  in  ficknefs,  with  an  un~ 
tarnifhed  fame,  his  fun  has  fet  without  a  cloud. 

But  at  this  moment  of  feeling,  or  at  any  moment, 
who  fliall  prefume  to  attempt  to  do  juftice  to  this  over¬ 
whelming  theme. 

“  To  thofe  who  know  thee  not,  no  words  can  paint, 

And  thofe  who  know  thee,  know  all  words  are  faint.” 

His  addons  and  fortunes  will  be  glorious  and  immor¬ 
tal  fubjects  for  the  hiftorian,  orator,  and  poet.  When 
American  literature  fhall  have  pafled  from  its  prefent 
infancy  into  old  age,  this  theme  will  poffefs  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  youth.  The  hiftory  of  this  hero  will  indeed  be 
very  different  from  that  of  vulgar  heroes,  of  the  Alex¬ 
anders  and  Cefars,  the  Cortes’s  and  Charles’s,  whofe 
greatnefs  is  as  execrable  as  it  is  immortal.  It  will  be 
the  hiftory,  not  of  cities  facked,  of  countries  wafted, 
and  empires  ruined.  His  fv/ord  was  not  llained  with 
the  blood  of  innocence,  nor  his  conquefts  watered  by 
the  widow’s  and  the  orphan’s  tears.  His  trophies  are 
the  trophies  of  wifdom  and  humanity,  the  peace,  prof- 
perity,  and  order  of  his  country. 

What  an  everlafting  debt  of  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
do  his  talents  and  fervices  impofe  on  Americans  ;  grat¬ 
itude,  not  only  for  the  national  bleffings  which  he  was 
made  to  difpenfe,  but  alfo  for  the  honour  which  he  con¬ 
ferred  on  human  nature.  What  confidence  do  they 
infpire  in  the  future  care  of  Providence  to  this  favoured 
land  ;  a  confidence  fupported  by  a  recolledlion  of  the 
wife  and  good  men  who  furvive,  to  guide  us  in  peace 
and  in  war.  How  deeply  affli&ed  is  every  Chriftian, 
every  humane,  every  patriotic  heart,  that  this  firft  of 
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men  is  forever  gone.  Very  pleafant  has  he  been  unto 
us.  We  loved  Washington,  becaufe  we  loved  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  our  wives  and  children,  our  liber¬ 
ties  and  lives.  We  loved  him,  becaufe  he  loved  us  to 
the  laft.  He  could  not  repofe  in  the  peace  of  the  grave, 
rill  he  had  bequeathed  us  his  parting  eounfel.  With 
generous  franknefs,  he  admoniihed  us  of  our  faults  ; 
with  friendly  caution,  warned  us  of  our  dangers.  O  ! 
let  his  leffons  be  engraved  on  the  tablet  of  our  hearts, 
and  made  the  ftandard  of  our  actions. 

If  happinefs  is  proportioned  to  our  benevolence,  and 
to  blefs  is  to  be  bleft,  how  happy,  how  bleft  was  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  end  of  a  life  like  his,  when  only  plead¬ 
ing  reflections  arofe  from  the  part,  and  immortal  hopes 
fhone  on  the  future,  rnuft  be  the  foretafte  of  heavenly 
enjoyments.  Yet  was  not  the  happinefs  of  his  laft  mo¬ 
ments  unmingled,  when  he  thought  of  his  beloved 
country.  With  anxious  forebodings,  relieved  indeed 
by  truit  in  Providence,  he  inquired,  “  Will  this  peo¬ 
ple  difregard  my  affectionate  eounfel  ?  Will  they  em¬ 
bitter  focial  intercourfe  by  party  fpirit  ;  admit  the  poi- 
fon  of  foreign  influence  ;  be  diftraCted  by  domeftic  fac¬ 
tion  ?  Will  they  overlook  the  kind  hand  of  God,  which 
has  conducted  them  from  frnall  beginnings  to  a  mighty 
empire  ?  Will  they  lofe  thofe  morals,  without  which 
laws  are  vain  ;  and  contemn  religion,  which  exalts  the 
individual,  and  bleffes  communities  ?  Should  this  be 
their  deftiny,  can  heaven  be  heaven  to  me  ?  O  my 
countrymen  !  difturb  not  my  felicity  hereafter,  by  the 
fear  that  the  country,  for  which  I  have  confumed  anx¬ 
ious  days  and  watchful  nights,  for  which  I  have  toiled 
and  fuffered,  prayed  and  wept,  will  fport  away  their 
rights  arid  bleflingsf  * 

Are  we  determined  that  thefe  foreboded  evils  fhall 
not  be  realized  ?  Then  will  the  rulers  of  America  call 
up  the  refpeCted  idea  of  the  .Father  of  his  country,  and 
govern  themfelves  by  the  eternal  laws  of  juftice,  and 
the  wife  maxims  of  policy  which  he  inculcated  and  prac- 
tifed  }  will  {hut  their  ears  to  the  clamours  of  prejudice 
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and  paftion,  and  liften  only  to  the  calls  of  public  good. 
American  warriors  will  turn  their  eyes  to  the  path  of 
glory  which  he  trod,  and  fwear  to  the  God  of  Annies, 
that  the  land  which  gave  them  birth  fliall  be  a  land  of 
freedom,  or  a  defert. 

Parents  will  teach  their  children  to  repeat  his  prudent 
maxims  ;  to  lifp  his  praifes  ;  to  be  excited  to  every 
generous  purpofe  by  the  charm  of  his  name. 

Minifters  of  religion,  by  their  dod-riiies  and  lives, 
will  withftand  the  progrefs  of  that  corruption  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practice,  to  which  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men  are  perpetually  expofed. 

American  citizens,  in  the  humbled  ftations,  if  they 
cannot,  like  him,  be  great  and  immortal  on  earth,  may, 
like  him,  afpire  to  be  great  and  immortal  in  heaven,  by 
the  remembrance  and  imitation  of  his  induftry,  order, 
integrity,  and  prudence,  his  difmtereftednefs  and  hu¬ 
manity,  his  piety  and  humility.  Then,  though  he  be 
dead,  he  {hall  yet  fpeak  to  fucceffive  generations  in  their 
own  wifdorn  and  virtues. 

Unnerved  is  that  hand,  which  hewed  out  our  way 
to  empire,  and  filent  that  tongue  which  fpoke  with 
fweet  perfuafion.  That  eye  which  beamed  benignity 
and  truth,  is  clofed  in  death  ;  and  that  heart  which 
throbbed  for  its  country  is  preffed  by  the  clod  of  the 
valley.  His  power  and  glory,  his  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence  are  no  more  !  for  his  military  veftments,  he  wears 
the  livery  of  the  grave  ;  and  for  his  fplendid  manfion, 
inhabits  a  narrow  tomb  !  But  he  lives  in  his  illuftrious 
deeds :  he  lives  in  the  affeftion  of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
we  believe  that  his  {lumbering  atoms  will  live  again  at 
the  refurre&ion  of  the  juft,  united  to  the  immortal  fpirit, 
and  he  will  dwell  forever  in  the  paradife  of  God. 
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Piper  Nahum, 

do. 

Parker  Stephen, 

do. 

Poignand  David, 

Pox  bury 

Parker  Jofeph, 

Chelmsford 

Pomroy  Zadock, 

Boflon 

Parker  Daniel,  jun. 

Bojion 

Poole  James, 

Portland 

Parry  Richard, 

do  • 

Poor  Moles, 

B  oft  on 

Parfons  Nehemiah, 

do. 

Price  Ezekiel, 

do-. 

Pemberton  Ebenezer, 

Billerica 

Prodtor  John, 

do. 

Phillips  Jofhua,  Aftofeld 

R 

Randall  Silas,  jun.  Stow  Richardfon  Jacob,  14.  Newport 

Renaud  A.  Bofton  Richmond  Edward,  Stoughton 

Rhodes  Amos,  Lynn  Robinfon  Edward,  Dorchejler 

Richards  Jofeph,  2  Bofton  Robinfon  James,  do* 

Richardfon  James,  Virginia  Robinfon  James,  Lynn 

Richardfon  Thomas,  Billerica  Rumrill  Samuel,  Bofton 

Richardfon  Jacob,  do.  Rulfell  Samuel  P.  N.  Barmouth 

Richar  dfon  J  oliah,  j  un.  Chelmsford 


Salifbury  Samuel,  jun. 

Bofton 

Sandford  Thomas, 

Portland 

Sandford  David, 

Medway 

Sargent  Daniel,  jun. 

2  Bofton 

Saville  James, 

Gloacefter 

Sawyer  Arte  mas. 

Bofton 

Shaw  Noah, 

do. 

Shaw  Jofiah  C. 

Newport 

Skinner  William  S. 

Bofton 

Sleeper  Jonathan  F. 

do. 

Smith  Sylvanus, 

do. 

Smith  Joel, 

Lincoln 

Smith  John,  jun. 

Bofton 

Smith  John  K.  Nevj-GlouceJsr 

Smith  Peter  T, 

Windham 

Southgate  Robert,  Scarborough 


Southgate  John,  Leicefer 

Spalding  Rufus,  Lijbury 

Stedman  William,  Lancafler 

Stimfon  Jeremiah,  B oft  on 

Stone  Micah,  Andover 

Storer  Ebenezer,  Lofton 


Storer  Woodbury,  jim.  Portland 
Storrow  Thomas  W. 

Stowell  Daniel, 

Stuart  Jonathan, 

Sturgifs  Nathaniel  R. 

Sylvefler  Luther, 

Symmes  William, 


Left  on 

Paris 

Portland 

Lofton 

Scituate 

Portland 


T 

Exeter  Thacher  Peter,  jun.  Sojsn 

Bojlo*  Thayer  Samuel  M.  do. 


Tenney  Samuel, 
Thacher  Jofeph  W, 


I 


3>^Q 


3°4 

SUBSCRIBE 

1 

Thayer  Stephen, 

1 

Bojlon 

Thayer  Ebenczer, 

do. 

Thayer  Minott, 

do. 

Thomas  Sylvanus, 

do. 

Thomas  Robert  B. 

Sterling 

Thomas  Ifaiah,  12 

Worcester 

Thomas  Ifaiah,  jun. 

do. 

Thompfon  Thomas, 

B  eft  on 

Tilden  Jofeph, 

do. 

Tilton  Jofeph, 

Exeter 

Veeder  Volkirt  S. 

Albany 

Vofe  Peter  Thacker, 

An  gift  a 

Waite  Stephen, 

Portland 

Waite  John, 

do. 

Walter  Thomas, 

Bojton 

Watfon  George, 

do. 

Webb  Nathan, 

do. 

Webber  Samuel, 

Cambridge 

Weft  Benjamin, 

Bojton 

Weft  John,  1 2 

do. 

Wheeler  Abner,  Framingham 

Wheeler  W. 

Lincoln 

White  Daniel  A. 

Cambridge 

Whiting  Samuel, 

Billerica 

Whiting  Phiuehas, 

Chelmsford 

>’  NAMES. 


Tolman  James, 

Dorchefler 

Touro  Abraham, 

3  Bojton 

T  0  wnfe  ndTh  os.  Hubb  ar  d,  Wed  on 

Trevett  S.  R. 

Marblehead 

Tucker  Abel, 

Framingham 

Q 

Tucker  Nathaniel, 

B  often 

Tucker  Daniel, 

Portland 

Tuckerman  Guftavus,  Bojton 

Turner  Jonathan, 

do. 

Tyler  Jofeph, 

do. 

Vofe  Solomon, 

Northfteld 

Vofe  Charles,  Augufla ,  d.  m. 

WThitman  Kilborn, 

Pembroke 

Whitney  John, 

Bojlon 

Whitney  Amos, 

do. 

Whittemore  Samuel, 

do. 

Whyte  Oliver,  Peterfburg(Ge or.) 

Wiggin  Jofeph, 

Bojton 

Willet  Jofeph, 

do. 

Williams  Stephen, 

Roxbury 

Williams  Thomas,  jun 

•  do. 

Winchefter  Ebenczer, 

Bofon 

Woods  Daniel, 

do. 

Worth  William, 

Fijb'ury 

Wyman  Jofeph, 

Roxbury 

fc 


